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Editorial Comments 


An Appraisal of the San Diego Conference 





The following evaluation of the San Diego Conference was submitted to the American 
Council of Learned Societies by Dr. Joseph C. Sloane, Professor of Art at the University of 
North Carolina, a representative of the ACLS and the College Art Association of America 
at the Conference. Dr. Sloane is also a member of the Committee on Secondary Schools 


of the ACLS. 


The report came into our hands by chance. We were in many ways impressed with its 
fairness and balance, and secured permission of the author to use it in this column. While 
the report is based largely upon participation in and observation of only one of the 40 
study groups, it is a reasonable summary of the Conference as a whole.—-T.M.S. 





Tue following report is presented by a 
person sent to this conference, as to the 
previous one at the University of Kansas, to 
represent the side of subject disciplines in 
the debate over the manner in which pri- 
mary- and secondary-school teachers are to be 
trained in our society. As a result, it will 
reflect the feelings and observations, to say 
nothing of the prejudices, of such a person. 
A report presented by an educator would, 
naturally, be somewhat different. More than 
at Kansas, the gap which separates the two 
camps was everywhere apparent. 

The Conference, like its predecessor, was 
superbly run in every respect. The accommo- 
dations were excellent, there were no serious 
lapses of any kind, and everything ran off in 
order and on time. The NCTEPS staff de- 
serves the greatest praise. The caliber of the 
participants, at least as I observed them, 
secmed to be high, and no one, in my 
hearing, lost his temper, even though con- 
siderable heat was generated. I was glad I 
came and confess I learned a great deal about 
an almost incredibly difficult, complex, and 
confused subject. 

The outstanding fact of the whole con- 
ference, in my opinion, was the lack of sub- 
stantial agreement nationally about any im- 
portant part of the certification process. Just 
what certificates are for, what they should 
represent, how they should be used, and who 
should vouch for their quality were all 
matters debated endlessly with very little 
agreement. Some favored several permissive 
certificates, while others felt the nature of 
the teacher's exact competence should be 
spelled out. Some felt that persons with 
special skills should be allowed to teach 
them in some way, while others felt this 


would undermine the profession disastrously. 
And so it went. These difficulties and dif- 
ferences of opinion were, at least, thoroughly 
aired. 

The next fact was a peculiar lack of agree- 
ment among the participants as to the exact 
nature of a “professional” in the world of 
education. Among the education group, a 
professional was a person who had studied 
education and had been, in some way, certi- 
fied as having done so. Since this obviously 
excluded the majority of college professors 
and many private school teachers, it was not 
regarded by some as a very fair definition. If 
courses in teaching are essential, it was hard 
to see how schools like Exeter or Lawrence- 
ville did so well with non-professionals. In 
the end, it seemed to this observer, that the 
term professional, as ordinarily employed, 
applied to teachers up through the junior- 
college level in the public-school system. 

Nearly everyone in this enormous area has 
been trained at some point by teachers col- 
leges, schools of education, or similar organi- 
zations, and from these ranks derive the 
whole hierarchy of principals, supervisors, 
counsellors, certification officers, secretaries, 
or other officers of teachers organizations, 
etc. The result is that the attitudes, desires, 
standards, and aims of professional education 
personnel dominate the entire field of our 
teacher education and certification. 

Much progress has been made in raising 
standards and requirements, in knowledge of 
both education and of the subject to be 
taught, but the former is still heavily in the 
ascendancy. Certification is the necessary 
gateway to a career in public education, and, 
at present, the guard at the gate is main- 
tained by “the profession.” This is, of 
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course, right and proper; it is only that it is 
very difficult to get any real understanding of 
the help which might be forthcoming from 
such agencies as the so-called learned 
societies. For many years these societies 
ignored the problems of the educational 
world below them, so to speak, and, as a 
consequence, this world was organized with- 
out them. It is very late now to get in on 
the planning. 


The Conference was organized into 40 
groups which met each day and heard, in 
addition, major addresses and panel dis- 
cussions brought to each conference room 
on closed-circuit TV. This latter device 
worked extremely well and helped to focus 
the discussion on important points. Each 
group was carefully chosen to insure an 
interesting range of viewpoints. Ours 
ranged from several subject-discipline people 
through classroom teachers to the represen- 
tative of one of the state education associa- 
tions. Everyone, or almost everyone, spoke 
his mind freely and at length. Our group 
agreed on rather little, but finally, after 
much heated debate, passed a_ resolution 
recommending that the certifying authority 
in each state should be advised by a council 
on which representatives of the humanities 
and the social and physical sciences would 
have a necessary place. This was passed 
unanimously after a stronger resolution to 
the same effect was defeated 17-3. All efforts 
to get our group to discuss the possible assist- 
ance learned societies (such as the Modern 
Language Association) might furnish to cer- 
tification were unsuccessful, and the matter 
was never really considered at all. 


However, a great number of important 
matters were discussed, among which the 
following seemed to be of particular impor- 
tance: 


1. Flexibility. This came up under two 
headings, individual and institutional. The 
first dealt with the possible use (including 
some kind of certification) of emergency 
teachers, houswives, foreigners, and others 
who might potentially have skills to offer 
but who lacked the regular amount of re- 
quired training, inservice experience, etc. In 
general, all such persons were looked upon 
with suspicion by the professionals, who felt, 
with considerable justification, that if anyone 
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could teach, the profession would lose both 
quality and influence. Outstanding ability 
or experience were not regarded as sub- 
stitutes for proper teacher training. 


In the institutional sense, there was con- 
siderable support for the idea that soundly 
established and organized institutions for 
teacher education should be free to set their 
own standards and programs without having 
to be bound too tightly by state certification 
requirements. Seventeen states [now 19] 
already accept graduates of schools or de- 
partments of education accredited by the 
National Council for Accreditation of 
Teacher Education as being qualified for 
certification without further requirements. 
This system, it was felt, had done much to 
improve the quality of the institutions con- 
cerned. Not ali those examined were 
accredited, and the board of inquiry was 
searching in its investigation. Questioning 
by our panel, however, elicited the fact that 
examining boards do not generally include 
any representatives of subject disciplines, nor 
is much effort made to evaluate programs 
offered in subject-matter areas. To this ob- 
server, this appeared typical of many of the 
plans, programs, agencies, and the like con- 
cerned with the improvement and standards 
of teacher education. This improvement is 
apparently regarded as being the responsibil- 
ity of the schools and departments of educa- 
tion. It should be said, however, that in some 
states and many institutions real efforts are 
being made to include representatives of 
these academic disciplines in planning both 
the programs and requirements for teachers. 
Ohio and North Carolina are both examples 
of these efforts. 


2. Reciprocity. The idea of uniform 
standards and certification procedures among 
the 50 states was debated at length. The 
present confusion is likely to remain for the 
foreseeable future with the unfortunate re- 
sult of making it hard for teachers to move 
from state to state without being faced with 
difhculties as to additional requirements for 
teaching even after years of experience. 
Many people seem to believe that some help 
in this matter may result from a wider ac- 
ceptance of the principle involved in accredi- 
tation by the National Council for Accredita- 
tion of Teacher Education, that is, that 
graduates of accredited institutions should be 
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certified in any state accepting the NCATE 
accreditation. 


Allied with this discussion was another 
concept which had to do with the state's re- 
sponsibility for the quality, range, etc. of 
the teacher's training. One view held that 
the state should, by certification, try to 
insure that the right teacher was in the right 
spot and properly trained. Others felt that 
the schools and departments should be held 
responsible for faulty training and that 
school principals and other officers should 
be charged with getting the teacher assigned 
to the proper subject at the proper academic 
level. 


3. Improper Assignment. Much time was 
spent discussing this point which was an out- 
growth of the problem of responsibility just 
referred to. One extreme view would say in 
effect that with a general certificate improper 
assignment was technically almost impossible. 
A teacher in our group had a certificate 
which allowed her to teach any subject from 
the eighth grade through junior college (i.e., 
up to the junior year in a college or univer- 
sity). She did not feel that this permission was 
in any way unusual, and she also regarded 
junior college much more as an extension of 
high school than as the first half of the time 
necessary for a higher degree. My rather 
outspoken objections to this arrangement 
seemed to surprise a number of panel mem- 
bers. 


Many did feel, however, that where general 
training was essential for teachers in elemen- 
tary schools, more specific subject competence 
was necessary in high school. 


Improper assignment was more common, 
apparently, in small high schools than large 
ones (as the Conant report makes clear) and 
was largely the result of a shortage of avail- 
able teachers. One teacher in our group said 
he knew of several colleagues who preferred 
to be misassigned than move to smaller or 
less attractive schools where they could teach 
their own subjects. More specific certification 
was felt by some to be necessary so long as 
the present shortage of teachers exists. 
Curiously enough, many people mentioned 
the “fact” that the “profession” was not yet 
“mature” enough to handle matters of this 
kind and insist on proper placement against 
the authority, say, of a school superintendent. 
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4. Analogies to Certification for Teachers. 
One TV panel was devoted to the manner in 
which dentists, lawyers, doctors, psycholo- 
gists, and architects are certified for practice. 
This observer felt that these situations were 
only partly valid in the present instance since 
in each case the individual was being ex- 
amined for his competence in a field of knowl- 
edge, while teachers seem to be examined 
both for a field of knowledge and for their 
knowledge of teaching as a subject in itself. 

I was struck by the rather critical attitude 
toward the profession adopted by many of 
the major speakers at the Conference. Paul 
Woodring of the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education, Dean Laurence Haskew 
of the College of Education, University of 
Texas, and Chancellor Samuel Gould of the 
University of California at Santa Barbara 
were all very pointed in their criticisms. “It 
is not nearly so important,” said Dr. Gould, 
“that students learn efficiently as that they 
learn the right things from the right people.” 


Recommendations 

1. Much progress has been made toward a 
closer alliance between the profession and 
the academic disciplines. Efforts to maintain 
this advantage should be continued as vigor- 
ously as possible. We are coming to a point 
of far better mutual understanding and it is 
an opportunity not to be missed. 

2. More than ever, the academic world 
must concern itself with this area of our edu- 
cational system. If it does not, the day may 
come when college professors will be certified 
as well as elementary teachers. We will then 
have to grapple with the problem of who will 
certify the Kittredges, the Schlichters, and 
the Panofsky’s of the future, and how much 
teacher training they will have to have. 


3. In the three great conferences just past, 
the ratio of educators to subject discipline 
representatives has been, at a guess, anywhere 
from four to one, to ten to one. I should like 
to see a conference of equal size and scope, 
and on the same general topic, held in the 
near future where these proportions were 
altered to at least one to one, or perhaps 
one to two. Academic people at these con- 
ferences have, I think, been glad to learn 
from their colleagues in “the profession,”” but 
they have been in such a minority that it 
has been hard for them to carry very much 
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weight. It would be interesting to see what 
would happen if the present preponderance 
was reversed. The learned societies and 
college professors in general have not been 
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too quick to help in this matter; if they put 
on such a show, they might find themselves 
more concerned with the total educational 
structure of which they are a part.—J.C.S. 


The Meaning of Autonomy 


Tuere is currently much talk about “au- 
tonomy” for the teaching profession. Much 
more is to be heard, now that the prelimin- 
ary report of the “New Horizons in Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards” pro- 
ject has been published. This report spells 
out a blueprint for the profession’s drive 
for self-determinism. It pulls no punches, 
and many of the recommendations will be 
considered radical. Some of them will be 
violently opposed. This talk of autonomy 
for the profession irritates a lot of people, 
for different reasons. Some count it an 
impossible dream. Some vaguely sense that 
the notion threatens an infringement upon 
their own domain—of sovereignty or vested 
interest or status. Others are blunt about 
their contempt of what they are inclined to 
designate as mob rule and their worship of 
the “‘man-on-the-horse” idea of leadership. 

Following each of the TEPS conferences, 
there are the inevitable letters (how many 
actually feel the same way, but do not write, 
we do not know) complaining that wisdom 
cannot be distilled from “pooled ignorance.” 
The implications of these letters are often 
clearly spelled out: (1) Progress cannot re- 
sult from assembling 1,000 people, from 
every stratum of the profession, many, or 
most of whom have only superficial know- 
ledge of the subject under consideration. 
(2) Policy and decision-making should be 
left to the experts. Well, of course, the 
expert has his place in the scheme of things. 
But this argument overlooks some funda- 
mentals of a free society, and certainly, of 
a free profession. The proper impacts of 
the expert and of the masses on the manage- 
ment of the affairs of a democratic society 
or organization have been, and probably al- 
ways will be, moot questions. 

The role of leadership must somehow be 
reconciled, or synchronized with the “con- 
sent of the governed.”” The trouble, in talk- 
ing about autonomy for the teaching profes- 


sion, arises at two points: (1) There is the 
notion that the term means transferring full 
policy decisions from wherever they now re- 
side to a nebulous mass of 1.5 million teachers. 
(2) There is always the bugaboo of being a 
public profession. Both are largely fallacious 
assumptions. Within each area, the essential 
roles of leadership and responsibility will, 
in no sense, be diminished. With regard to 
the first, take teacher education as an ex- 
ample. The roles of planning and executing 
programs will still reside with the respective 
institutions. But such roles will be exercised 
within the framework of certain judgments 
and recommendations of the total profession, 
exercised through the accrediting process. 
These are the consumers of the product; and 
their demands and needs can be ignored only 
by facing the same hazards the producer of 
any other marketable product faces. As for 
the “public profession” caution, this has 
been debated so often it hardly seems pro- 
fitable to discuss it further. There are public 
concerns and there are professional concerns, 
as there are in the services of any profes- 
sional group. How to assure the quality of 
services the public wants and expects 
obviously involves decisions and policy which 
only the profession can decide. To pursue 
any other track is to ignore practices and 
precedents by which other professions got 
to be such. 


To perform this function requires know- 
ledgeableness throughout the great body of 
practitioners. And this is not easy to attain. 
There are two choices (at least) to be made 
here. Either vest (or allow to be assumed) 
decision-making in the hands of a_ few, 
deliberately leaving the rank and file of 
teachers in a benighted state, or develop 
educative procedures to involve every pos- 
sible practitioner, in some degree, in the 
process. The latter is the thesis of the TEPS 
Movement, on the faith that the necessary 
leaders will emerge. That is why any TEPS 
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conference, involving, as it does, representa- 
tives from every segment of teaching, will 
appear to some as a technique of “pooled 
ignorance.” It is certainly an educative 
process. But some seem to prefer the notion 
that here any amount of learning is a 
dangerous thing. 

In the drive for professional autonomy, 
the expert and expert group will be given 
assignments according to their area of special 
competences. The great problem in this 
drive is to achieve appropriate and effective 
machinery for policy-making, which will have 
the full support and sanction of the pro- 
fession as a whole. A second great problem is 
to find appropriate and effective means of 
delegating the execution of specialized func- 
tions to competent organizations, institutions, 
and groups. Failure to solve these problems 
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inevitably means that these functions will be 
assumed by vested interest groups. 

The future will see us relying less and less 
upon other-directed techniques and more 
and more upon professional competence, self 
discipline, and ethics. The spectacle of 
professionals being driven back to college 
campuses periodically by legal mandates and 
gestapo clubs being held over the administra- 
tion and teachers in teaching assignments is 
neither wholesome nor healthy for a digni- 
fied and responsible profession. Careful 
selection, thorough, scholarly preparation of 
competent professionals, and their function- 
ing as such are the best safeguards of the 
public interest, in the long look. And teach- 
er education will be the first, and chief 
gainer—in status and effectiveness—of such a 
development.—T.M.S. 


One More Conference, Please! 


ConrTainep in the guest editorial above 
is a call for one more co-operative conference 
involving a balance between subject-matter 
and education professors and directed at fur- 
ther examination of professional programs 
and certification. 


There is a need, all right, for another co- 
operative conference. But we should like to 
see it focused on a critical examination of the 
subject-matter components of teacher educa- 
tion programs, components totaling from 70 
to 85 per cent of such programs. Moreover, 
it should be a conference with equal repre- 
sentation from three segments of the teaching 
profession—not two—the third being the ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. And _ the 
meeting should be under the aegis of the 
academic associations. 


In the three TEPS conferences, where the 
purpose was to examine strengths and weak- 
nesses across the board in teacher education, 
predominant attention was directed at the 
professional aspects of the programs. Only 
cursory attention was given to the academic 
areas. The so-called educationists took it on 
the chin in these conferences. Generally, 
they accepted criticisms temperately and 
entered into a mutual evaluation of their 
offerings with statesmanship. 

Rarely was any effort made, however, to 
divert the examination to the subject fields. 
This rather odd happenstance resulted, in 


our opinion, from the generally fair attitude 
of the liberal arts representatives and the 
sincere desire of the professors of education 
to have their field scrutinized searchingly. 
Now it seems only fair to direct an equally 
searching and critical inquiry at the content 
fields, including the relevancy of courses, the 
effectiveness of teaching, the prerequisites 
for graduate courses, and the proliferation of 
courses and duplication of content. We hope 
such an examination would also include an 
analysis of how much orientation to teach- 
ing, if any, there is in Ph.D. programs. And 
a rapidly mounting clamor is demanding an 
inquiry into the real commitments of college 
and university teachers. There are wide- 
spread expressions of concern about their 
allegedly growing obsession with research, 
writing, lecturing, and consultant fees, and 
on the consequent diminution of interest in 
the teaching functions. Complaints are com- 
mon that the “big names” on faculties are 
increasingly using their teaching positions 
only for subsistence and a convenient base 
of operations for other, more prestigious en- 
deavors. 

The professors of education, we repeat, 
took it on the chin in the three co-operative 
TEPS conferences. Can the liberal arts pro- 
fessors take it as well? We think ‘so. At 
least, we should like to see the effort made. 


Another conference, anyone? 
T.MS. 




















William H. Edson 


Don Davies 


Selectivity in Teacher Education 


Waar changes are taking place in the 
admission and retention practices of col- 
leges preparing teachers? What is the 
trend of opinion concerning these prac- 
tices? 

Interest in finding answers to questions 
such as these led the Minnesota Commis- 
sion on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards and the State Advisory 
Committee on Teacher Education to join 
forces in 1958 to conduct a state-wide 
survey. Early in 1959 the same two 
groups jointly sponsored a state confer- 
ence at the College of St. Catherine in 
St. Paul to review the results of the sur- 
vey, consider a variety of questions relat- 
ing to selective admission and retention 
in teacher education, and find ways to 
encourage the modification and improve- 
ment of the practices in each institution 
in the state that prepares teachers. The 
St. Catherine Conference was patterned 
after the Second Bowling.Green Confer- 
ence! in that it brought together repre- 
sentatives of the academic disciplines, 
learned societies, professional education 
departments and organizations, and the 
State Department of Education. 

Some of the results of the state-wide 
survey which may have implications of 
importance beyond the borders of Min- 
nesota are summarized in the material 
which follows. The survey was essentially 





* Thirteenth Annual National Conference of 
the National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, held at Bowling 
Green State University, Bowling Green, Ohio, 
June 1958. 


An Analysis of Trends in Minnesota 


a follow-up of a national study conducted 
by Ruth Stout in 1953.2 Dr. Stout had 
surveyed opinions and practices in 785 
teacher-preparing institutions, using a 
32-page, two-part questionnaire. Of these 
institutions, 19 were in Minnesota. Since 
the original responses and unused copies 
of the questionnaire were still available, 
an unusual opportunity for a follow-up 
study presented itself. 

Twenty-two colleges were invited to 
respond to the questionnaire in 1958, 
and all of them supplied information. 
Of the 22, two had not been accredited 
for teacher preparation in 1953 and 
therefore did not participate in the first 
study. A third college had not responded 
in full in the first survey. The compari- 
sons drawn in the 1958 follow-up are 
based upon the responses of the 19 re- 
maining colleges that participated both 
years. 


?“A Study of Admissions and Retention Prac- 
tices in College and University Programs of 
Teacher Education.” (Unpublished Doctoral 
dissertation, University of Minnesota, 1957). (See 
also Ruth A. Stout, “Selective Admissions and 
Retention Practices in Teacher Education,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education 8:299-317 and 
422-32; September and December, 1957. 

Dr. Edson is professor of education and 
director of student personnel and Dr. Davies 
is associate professor of education and direc- 
tor of student teaching, College of Education, 
University of Minnesota, Minneapolis. The 
authors wish to acknowledge the valuable 
assistance of Elinore M. Fram and James B. 
Preus, graduate students at the University, in 
the collection and interpretation of data. 
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The questionnaire method has limita- 
tions, of course. The cautious reader 
should take into account that variations 
in the interpretations of both questions 
and responses may have occurred, that 
one does not know to what extent certain 
beliefs are held in common by faculties, 
and that in some cases the respondent in 
1953 was not the same individual as the 
respondent in 1958. 

Also, the approach to the analysis of 
the data and the material chosen for 
emphasis in this paper reflec. the point 
of view of the writers toward recruitment 
and selection in teacher education. To 
summarize briefly the writers’ beliefs in 
this regard: 

1. If selection is to be effective, the 
college governing board, the administra- 
tion, and the faculty of an institution 
must agree that it should be selective in 
admitting and retaining students in 
teacher education programs. 

2. Responsibility and authority for 
policies governing selection should reside 
with the faculty primarily concerned 
with preparation of teachers. This in- 
cludes faculty in professional education 
and in subject-matter fields. 

3. There should be broad faculty in- 
volvement in the procedures used in se- 
lection. A faculty committee should 
make the decisions. 

4. There should be an adequate record 
system based on the collection of many 
items of information about each student. 
The records should reflect the use of 
multiple criteria in selection and should 
be organized centrally and be accessible 
to the faculty. 

5. There should be a staff with training 
in psychology employed to make test 
scores, personality data, and other infor- 
mation useful in decision-making and 
to counsel with students about the 
appropriateness of a career in teaching. 

6. The selection process must be a con- 
tinuing program with specified points at 
which there is periodic review of each 
candidate. 
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7. The faculty must be willing to live 
with its mistakes, knowing that with the 
best program of selection some will yet 
be graduated who will fail as teachers, 
and some will be dropped who would 
have succeeded. 


Changes in Opinions and Practices 

How do opinions and practices in 
Minnesota match up with these state- 
ments about a desirable program? What 
information is assembled? Who uses the 
information? Most important, what 
changes suggest that those students who 
now are preparing to teach are better 
selected than those of five years ago? 

Five years is a relatively short time in 
the evolution of educational programs. 
Little or no change might be anticipated. 
However, these years have been marked 
by public concern about the quality of 
teachers, by foundation- and government- 
sponsored studies to encourage change, 
and by many professional articles about 
selection. Granted, then, that time has 
been short, has widespread interest been 
reflected in changes that may be detected 
through a survey of the kind conducted? 

The reports from the colleges show 
that there have been changes in opinion 
and in practice, but changes in the for- 
mer are greater. 

A considerable gap clearly exists today, 
as it did in 1953, between the expressions 
of belief and the practices that colleges 
follow. 

The responses to the questionnaire 
clearly reflect strong and growing support 
for the idea of selective admission and 
retention. In 1953 there were 17 “yes” 
responses and two “no” responses to the 
question, “Do you think that there 
should be selective admission to teacher 
education programs at the present time?” 
In 1958 all 19 respondents answered this 
question positively. In both 1953 and 
1958, 18 of the 19 colleges responding 
indicated a belief that a workable pro- 
gram for periodic review of students in 
the teacher education program could be 
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Taste I 
Errect oF HIGHER ADMISSION STANDARDS 
ON NuMBER OF STUDENTS 
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Taste II 
Errect oF HIGHER ADMISSION STANDARDS 
ON QUALITY OF STUDENTS 








Opinion Expressed 1953 1958 
ee, SE ee eee 1 
Increased number of applicants.... 10 17 
Decreased number of applicants . . 1 0 
No change in number of applicants. . 4 1 


set up and maintained. The one dissent- 
ing respondent cited “excessive time re- 
quired of staff” as the chief block to set- 
ting up and maintaining such a program. 
The comments of several respondents to 
this question pointed to the need for 
definite assignment of responsibility for 
the program to one or more staff mem- 
bers. 

Tables I, I], II] and IV reveal a decided 
shift in opinion from 1953 to 1958 on 
questions relating to the effect that rais- 
ing admission standards and establishing 
retention procedures has on the quality 
and quantity of prospective teachers. 
There appears to be greater optimism 
about the efficacy of selectivity as a 
means of recruiting and holding promis- 
ing candidates for the teaching profes- 
sion. This optimism is reflected also in 
Table V, which shows twice as many 
respondents in 1958 recommending that 
admission standards be raised in order 
to attract more capable people. (Some of 
the columns in several of the tables do 
not total 19 because of multiple re- 
sponses.) 

In 1953 and again in 1958, emotional 
stability led the list of five most impor- 
tant criteria in selective admission and 
retention. Academic achievement re- 
ceived slightly more emphasis in 1958 
than previously. General intelligence, 
moral and ethical fitness, and demon- 
strated ability to work with children con- 
tinued to be ranked high. 

Table VI summarizes the responses to 
the question, “If you feel there should 
be selective admission and_ retention, 


what steps should be taken immediately?” 
In 1958 fewer people favored an exten- 


Opinion Expressed 1953 1958 
WIN oles nico de miele stems 1 0 
Significant gain in quality of teachers 8 10 
Some upgrading; no striking change 6 9 
re ee re et eee 4 0 
sion of recruitment and_ orientation. 


They indicated greater interest in voca- 
tional guidance, periodic review of the 
candidates, greater attention to academic 
achievement and more persons sharing 
in the decisions. 

Turning from opinions expressed 
about what colleges should be doing to 
the actual practices that they report, the 
investigators looked first at the broad 
general question: Are Minnesota colleges 
more selective in their teacher education 
programs now than in 1953? Two sepa- 
rate analyses of the questionnaires were 
made in order to answer this question. 
First, following the plan devised by Dr. 
Stout to classify institutions as “high in 
selectivity,” “medium in selectivity” and 
“low in selectivity,” the investigators 
compared the 1953 and 1958 statements 
made by each college in response to ques- 
tions about the regular and continuing 
use of academic records and measures of 
physical fitness, emotional stability, per- 
sonal-social-ethical fitness, and other 
characteristics. On the basis of this anal- 
ysis 12 colleges were more selective in 


Taste III 
Errect or Use oF 
SELECTIVE MEASURES AT VARIOUS INTERVALS 
ON QUANTITY AND QUALITY OF TEACHERS 








Opinion Expressed 1953 1958 
ey ee ee 1 0 
A greater supply of well-qualified 

Ee ee ep a eee 11 17 
Better-qualified teachers but fewer 

ENN. a kansaciss Ame tre eye 4 2 
Unjustifiable exclusion of many per- 

sons who might utlimately have 

become effective teachers... .... 2 1 
PAs innls fxs a nae yada SRO 1 0 
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Taare IV 
Errect or Use or SELECTIVE MEASURES AT 
Various INTERVALS DuRING THE PROGRAM 








Opinion Expressed 1953 1958 
Eo aie ian naweeese ones 2 0 
Discourage many candidates 

irrespective of their ability... .. . 0 0 
Discourage primarily the less 

Pe sakvawecsseaeveéanne fe 17 
Discourage primarily those less cer- 

tain they want to teach (but not 

necessarily less qualified). ....... 6 6 
RE ae ers 1 0 





1958 than they were in 1953, and seven 
colleges were less selective. On these par- 
ticular items there appears to be a high 
degree of inconsistency between the first 
and the second survey. However, if Min- 
nesota colleges are considered as a group 
from which the teacher supply is drawn, 
there is no significant difference in the 
frequency of use of the various evalua- 
tive practices between 1953 and 1958. 

The writers made a second kind of 
analysis to determine the kinds of infor- 
mation about students that are available 
as contrasted with the kinds of informa- 
tion actually used in the selection proc- 
ess. A high positive relationship between 
data collected and data used exists in the 
1953 data, but a negative relationship 
exists between data collected and data 
actually used in 1958. The difference lies 
not in the claims made about the collec- 
tion of information but in the claims 
made about its use. Schools tended to 
maintain their same relative position as 
far as the collection of information was 
concerned. 


Taste V 
RECOMMENDED DtRECTION OF CHANGES TO 
BE Mape 1n ApMIssiIOon STANDARDS 


1953 1958 








Opinion Expressed 


Lowered to meet shortage ........ 0 0 
Raised to attract more capable 
et ee eee 6 
Made more like other professions .. 6 
Not altered until criteria more valid 7 
2 
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Fewer trained personnel people were 
reported as being used in selection pro- 
grams in 1958 than was the case in 1953. 
This at least suggests that programs are 
being carried on by people whose chief 
interest and assignment may not be in 
the area of personnel assessment and 
evaluation. If one assumes that certain 
technical competence is required to in- 
terpret some kinds of personnel informa- 
tion and that information is most likely 
to be used by those who understand it, 
the fact that personnel people are less 
used in selection may explain in part 
why colleges report collecting informa- 
tion but do not report using it. 

One further general statement concern- 
ing changes in selectivity over this five- 
year period is justified. As one examines 
the amount of information and _ the 
breadth of information that schools are 
collecting about their students, one finds 
that (1) the colleges are obtaining more 
information upon which selective admis- 
sion and retention can be based, and 
(2) they are obtaining this information 
in more areas that are presumed to be 
related to the student's personal qualifi- 
cations for teaching. 

The tables and comments that follow 
represent a distillation of some of the 
most pertinent data gathered in the study 


Taste VI 
CHANGES IN SELECTIVE ADMISSION AND 
RETENTION THAT SHOULD BE Mabe IMMEDIATELY 








Opinion Expressed 1953 1958 
EP ee er ee 0 1 
No change wise at thistime....... 2 0 
Higher grade average............ 4 8 
More objective measures of 

ee eee eee 11 7 
Other evidence in addition to 

CO A eee ee eee 14 15 
Better vocational guidance of student 13 15 
Extension of recruitment and 

NS Sektce dk erwescne eye 12 6 
Specific criteria for periodic review 

of students’ progress......... a 12 
Greater number of people to pass 

on admission and retention... .. . 8 11 
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Taste VII Tasie IX 
CriTERIA CONSIDERED Most IMPORTANT FOR Points AT WHICH PERSONALITY INSTRUMENTS 
SELECTION IN TEACHER EDUCATION ARE UsED 
Opinion Expressed 1953 1958 Number of 
— Colleges Using: 
Emotional stability Sisal ait ic Wr woo bc Galak She 15 17 Bell MMPI Other 
Academic achievement........... 13 15 _ 
General intelligence. ............. 13 14 Admission to 
Moral-ethical fitness............. 13 14 the college. ..... 1953 2 2 0 
Demonstrated ability to work with 1958 0 4 0 
as 64:6 a ace aust Ween 12 13 Admission to 
Professional interest and motivation. 10 9 teacher education 1953 0 3 1 
POE CEs cov cvcessdaweenws 8 6 1958 1 6 0 
Ratings and recommendations from Periodic review.... 1953 0 3 1 
IR nck dswedene ens 3 2 1958 1 5 0 
Demonstrated ability to work in Admission to 
| a ere 1 0 student teaching 1953 0 2 1 
—_ — 1958 1 3 0 


that relate to procedures of selective ad- 
mission and retention. 


Academic Achievement 

In most colleges the previous academic 
record is evaluated at admission, period- 
ically, and at admission to teacher educa- 
tion. Of the 18 colleges that offered pro- 
grams other than those for prospective 
teachers in 1953, three required grade- 
point averages higher for students in 
teacher education than for others. Four 
of these 18 colleges required higher 
grade-point averages of those preparing 
to teach in 1958. These general state- 
ments are drawn from the responses to 
the question, “What does initial admis- 
sion to the teacher education program 
imply?” Responses are summarized in 


Tasce VIII 
ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION 
TO THE TEACHER EpucaTION PROGRAM 











1953 1958 

No standard prescribed until appli- 

cation for student teaching. ..... 12 12 
C average in all academic work.... 15 13 
C average in education courses.... 8 6 
C+ average in education courses . . 3 4 
C average in the major........... 6 5 
C+ average in the major......... > 5 
Probationary admission with later 

NEN SA ao PAR a ee dak 4 3 
___... SABA rey ree eee 0 4 








Table VIII. Columns cannot be totaled 
because multiple responses were possible. 


Assessment of Personality 

As indicated earlier, in 1953 and again 
in 1958 emotional stability was the char- 
acteristic thought to be the most impor- 
tant in the teacher candidate. Moral 
and ethical fitness were also considered 
to be of great importance. Are colleges 
selecting students for teacher preparation 
with these characteristics in mind? The 
questionnaire gets at this only in part. 
It does not include any specific questions 
about the use of anecdotal records or 
other reports of behavior that a commit- 
tee might use in its evaluation. It limits 
questions in the personality area to those 
dealing with use of tests and inventories. 
A report of selectivity in this area is then 
limited to the extent to which standard- 
ized inventories are employed for this 
purpose. Table IX summarizes responses 
to the question, “Which, if any, of the 
following instruments are used regularly 
for admission to the college, to the 
teacher education program, in periodic 
review, and admission to student teach- 
ing?” 


Use of Committees and Interviews 
The effectiveness of a program of selec- 
tive admission and retention may be 
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quite closely related to the manner in 
which the data about students are col- 
lected and used and to the positions held 
by the persons who use them. Stout re- 
ported in her study a list of practices 
which appear to characterize institutions 
with a consistently functioning selective 
admission and retention program. One 
of the practices she mentioned was a 
“review of each student's case at stated 
intervals, with interviews and faculty 
committee evaluations as elements in the 
review procedure.” If we accept her 
statement, it is in order to ask to what 
extent is the interview used in screening 
and whether one man or a committee is 
designated to make the selections. Learn- 
ing what kinds of college positions are 
held by the men who carry on programs 
of selection could be equally revealing. 
The data gathered in 1953 and 1958 
seem to show some increase in the use of 
the faculty committee, especially at ad- 
mission and in periodic review. The com- 
mittee is still found in only about half 
of the colleges, however. Table X sum- 
marizes the reports from the colleges. 














Taste X 
Points aT Wuicu Facutty Committees ARE Usep 
1953 1958 
Admission to teacher education 
SRS Fovts ce erdiswe wees mee! 10 
Periodic review......  abatn raigihls 7 10 
Interview of applicant. ........ pan ace 2 
Taste XI 
PERSONNEL SERVING ON SELECTION COMMITTEES 
1953 1958 
No committee employed. ........ 8 6 
eed as es cae eens eewne 7 4 
Dean of Liberal Arts... . a rig i 5 3 
Director of Student Personnel . . 7 5 
Academic adviser........... cect 3 4 
Head of Division of Education . 8 10 
Director of Student Teaching..... . 6 10 
OE ae 2 3 
A teacher in the student’s major 5 6 
Placement officer. .............. 2 1 
4 4 
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Taste XII 
Points AT WHICH THE INTERVIEW 1s UsED 
Number of 
Colleges Reporting 

1953 1958 
No interview used........ ms 3 1 
Only in doubtful cases... ... . 4 3 
Almost all candidates........ 8 5 

Required before initial 

SE 4 6 
DHE se inva eve wks ckwees 0 2 





The head of the division of education 
and the director of student teaching most 
frequently serve on the selective commit- 
tees. In many colleges these are the two 
persons most likely to be most intimately 
concerned with the program and the stu- 
dents in it. One could at least question 
whether representatives from academic 
areas such as the faculty adviser as well 
as an individual trained in student per- 
sonnel work might not give strength to 
the committee in any attempt to look at 
the appropriateness of the vocational 
choice of those who want to prepare to 
teach. Table XI reports the frequency 
with which different kinds of personnel 
serve on the selection committee. (Note 
that multiple responses are expected.) 

The interview is used chiefly with stu- 
dents who are experiencing difficulties. 
However, nearly one-third of the colleges 
report using it with all students as part 
of the admission-retention program. The 
point that is least clear is the manner in 
which the interview is used. Is it for 
information-gathering, counseling, orien- 
tation, or another purpose? Tables XII, 
XIII, and XIV merely tell who is inter- 
viewed, when, and by whom. 


Other Findings 

One may make additional observations 
about the trend of opinion and practice 
as revealed by the responses from the 
Minnesota colleges. Among these are the 
following: 

1. The greatest increase in selective 
practices since 1953 has been at the point 
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of admission to student teaching. 

2. Schools more frequently evaluate 
English proficiency in the process of se- 
lection now than in 1953. 

3. Objective tests for the evaluation of 
academic aptitude and achievement are 
now used more frequently than in 1953. 

4. Although many schools still delay 
any effective selection until student teach- 
ing in the senior year, more colleges are 
looking upon selection as a continuing 
program beginning in the sophomore or 
junior year and continuing through stu- 
dent teaching. 

A study such as the one reported here 
leaves many of the larger questions un- 
answered. It gives some clues to the 
policies and practices in selective recruit- 
ment and retention that are current in 
Minnesota and suggests trends. On the 
basis of this information one cannot say 
that the students of one college are more 
competent as students or more promising 
as teachers than those of another. Quali- 
tative data are not reported. Neither can 
one get conclusive information about the 
effect of selection as a device for attract- 
ing more students or securing more 
teachers. Information that should pro- 
voke thought and further study has come 
from the study, however. 

On the basis of their practices, the col- 
leges were classified as more selective or 
less selective in 1958 than in 1953. Obser- 
vations were then made about the num- 
ber of graduates from the two groups of 
teacher education programs. There was 


Tas.e XIII 
Co.ieces ReportinG Use or INTERVIEW 
FoR Case REVIEW 








Number of 
Colleges Reporting 
1953 1958 
No review of case, usually .... 2 0 
Interview at each review period 2 3 
Interview if student is having 
stds asckdearsces: Oe 12 
Interview prior to admission 
to student teaching........ 2 6 


RS lee id ook ote wie waethasie ms 2 2 
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TasLe XIV 
PERSONNEL INTERVIEWING APPLICANTS TO 
TEACHER EDUCATION 








Number of 
Colleges Reporting 

1953 1958 
No interview used........... 3 1 
Trained college counselor. ... . 1 2 
Counselor in education....... 2 1 
Faculty member in education. . 8 11 

Faculty in field of student’s 

ETT rere 4 4 
Head of division of education. . 7 5 
Faculty committee........... 3 2 
1 1 


a ok cae oe es a ree 





a small but steady increase in the num- 
ber of graduates from the schools that 
became more selective. For the less selec- 
tive schools the numbers graduated each 
year fluctuated in an irregular fashion, 
ending slightly higher than in 1953. 
Schools were also classified as high, 
medium, or low with respect to their 
selectivity and observations made of the 
proportions of graduates entering teach- 
ing from institutions of the three types. 
Further, the proportions entering teach- 
ing in Minnesota and in other states were 
observed for each of the three groups. 
Although the highly selective schools 
contributed the greatest proportion of 
their qualified graduates to teaching (a 
mean of 87.5 per cent for the high and 
a mean of 79.9 per cent for the low), the 
highly selective schools sent a smaller 
proportion of their graduates into Min- 
nesota classrooms in 1953. Approxi- 
mately one-half of the certified graduates 
of the highly selective schools accepted 
teaching positions in Minnesota, whereas 
approximately two-thirds of the certified 
graduates from the medium and low se- 
lective colleges taught in Minnesota. 
By 1958 some changes had occurred. 
The high, medium, and low groups were 
now finding about the same proportions 
of their teacher education graduates 
going into teaching. However, the pro- 
portion of the “high” group that taught 
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in Minnesota remained about the same, 
while the proportion from the medium 
and low groups teaching in Minnesota 
increased. 

These findings are merely suggestive. 
The changes may not be related to selec- 
tivity, except indirectly. The highly selec- 
tive colleges may also draw a greater 
proportion of their student body from 
outside the state, and these students may 
return to their homes to teach. The 
highly selective colleges are in most in- 
stances those that have larger groups pre- 
paring for teaching, and they may attract 
more recruitment officers from the large 
city schools outside the state of Minne- 
sota. It would be interesting to know, 
too, whether the individuals who leave 
the state are the best teachers from the 
more selective schools or whether the 
state is holding a substantial proportion 
of the best people from the graduating 
classes of all the colleges. 


Summary 


In 1953 Ruth Stout conducted a survey 
of opinion and practice in recruitment 
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and selective retention in teacher educa- 
tion programs across the nation. On the 
basis of her responses from 19 Minnesota 
colleges and a follow-up using the same 
questionnaire forms in 1958, this study 
was prepared. Opinions have shifted 
more frequently than practices, but there 
appears to be somewhat more emphasis 
upon academic achievement and English 
usage as a basis for selection. Faculty 
committees are more frequently employed 
than formerly. Staff members trained in 
student personnel work are less fre- 
quently involved, and this may explain 
why some personnel data that were for- 
merly used and are still collected were 
used less often in 1958 than in 1953. The 
greatest development in selective prac- 
tices has come at the point of admission 
to student teaching. In Minnesota it 
appears that a greater proportion of the 
graduates of the schools of medium and 
low selectivity than of the highly selective 
school teach within the state. Schools 
of all three groups contribute about the 
same proportion of graduates to teaching. 





Study of the Arts 








One difficulty which confronts teachers is, I think, the undoubted fact that people in 
general do not approach the study of their native language with the same humility which 
they bring to the study of—say—chemistry, or engineering. Every youth in high school, 
every freshman in college, is aware that he already knows a great deal about his language. 
By means of it, can he not make most of his wants known? Can he not exchange, to 
his satisfaction, ideas with other youths and young men? Does he not see many examples 
of financial success achieved by men who know no more about language than he himself 
does? Most of the arts are treated by us in this way. Most people who have never lifted 
a finger to learn anything about music tend to be severe critics, and to hold rigid 
opinions. They cheerfully admit they know nothing about these matters, and then 
proceed to act in this one department of life in a way which they would ridicule in 
another; i.e., they demonstrate that in the consideration of the arts, they feel that sound 
opinions can be formed without study or the acquisition of knowledge. But they don’t 
admit this principle in engineering, law, medicine, science, or anything else. May I 
say, even after making allowance for the differences between the great arts and the 
sciences and technologies, that there is great need for the study of the arts and for the 
acquisition of knowledge about them as the only respectable foundation for taste and 
opinions.— A. W. Trueman (Mimeographed text of an address before a joint conference 
of the Canadian and American Library Associations, Montreal, June 24, 1960) p. 11. 














Karl W. Meyer 


Post-World War Il Conversion 
of the Teachers Colleges 


Tue single-purpose teachers colleges, 
like the single-purpose liberal-arts col- 
leges, are rapidly diversifying their cur- 
ricula, both horizontally and vertically, 
in harmony with the expanding needs 
which our variegated system of higher 
education is expected to fulfill. Since 
1949, according to comparative figures 
derived from publications of the United 
States Office of Education, 36 per cent 
of the teachers colleges and 57 per cent 
of the liberai-arts colleges, public and 
private, have changed from single- 
purpose to multi-purpose institutions. 

The passing of the teachers colleges 
is largely a post-World War II phe- 
nomenon. The most significant aspect of 
change before the War did not pertain 
to basic function, but involved the ex- 
pansion of the two-year normal schools 
into degree-granting institutions. In 
1921 only 42 per cent of the schools in 
existence (of the approximately 180 
which were ever to become teachers col- 
leges) operated at the baccalaureate 
level. In 1940, on the other hand, 93 per 
cent of the total conferred the bacca- 
laureate degree. 

The change in function of the teachers 
colleges before the War was negligible. 
In 1921 the U. S. Bureau of Education 
classified 99 per cent of the teachers 
colleges in existence as “primarily 
teacher preparatory.” This single-pur- 
pose dedication still described the nature 
of 96 per cent of the teachers colleges 
in 1940. 

After the war, however, male students 
supported by the GI Bill spilled over 


into these schools, which until 1945 had 
educated women teachers primarily. 
Many were interested in programs other 
than professional education. Institutional 
and state board officials complied with 
the need for a diversified curriculum. 
Schools which had educated secondary- 
school teachers, and which therefore had 
programs in subject-matter areas, found 
it relatively easy to adjust their pro- 
grams to the varied needs of a more 
heterogeneous student body. 

The rate of horizontal curricular ex- 
pansion between 1949 and 1958 of 180 
institutions with teacher-education tradi- 
tions is shown in Table I. 

This table indicates that the number 
of “pure” teachers colleges was reduced 
in the nine-year period from 93 to 68 
(under “d”). Significantly, curricular 
diversification does not stop with the 
addition of the liberal-arts program only 
(see ‘“‘e’’). The trend is in the direction 
of offering liberal-arts and_terminal- 
occupational curricula in addition to 
teacher education (see “f’). This is the 
most striking aspect of horizontal cur- 
ricular expansion since 1949. 

Among the more favorably located in- 
stitutions, such as Bowling Green State 
University, Western Michigan Univer- 
sity, Arizona State University at Tempe, 
and Northwestern State College of Louis- 
iana, the organization into college of lib- 
eral arts, applied sciences and arts, busi- 
ness administration, education, nursing, 
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This study deals with the changes in 
functions, between 1949 and 1958, of 
180 institutions which have a record of 
state support, a four-year teacher-educa- 
tion program, and accreditation by The 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education, or before 1948, by 
The American Association of Teachers 
Colleges. 

The sources used in this analysis are 
the following: United States Office of 
Education, Epucation Directory: 
HicHer Epucation, 1949-50 and 1958- 
59; The American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, Year- 
BOOK; The American Association of 
Teachers Colleges, YEarBooks; and The 
American Council on Education, 
AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES AND COLLEGES, 
1956. 

Although a comparison of 1958 with 
1946 statistics would have given a 
broader scope to the changes since 
World War II, it was in 1949 that the 
U.S. Office of Education began the 
system of classification of institutions 
now in use. Therefore, in the interest 
of uniformity of classification, 1949 was 
selected as the beginning date of the 
post-war period in which the transition 
of the teachers colleges is measured. 











adult education, and/or graduate studies 
gives them a function approaching that 
of a university (see “j” and “k”’). Other 
teachers colleges in this category, such 
as the ones at Duluth, Milwaukee, and 
Santa Barbara, have achieved this status 
by being absorbed by expanding state 
universities. 

Another essentially post-World War 
II phenomenon, and the most significant 
one in terms of rate of increase, is the 
vertical extension of curricula, leading 
to the master’s and in some cases the 
doctor's degree. This expansion is illu- 
strated in Table II. 

In 1940 approximately 20 per cent of 
the 180 institutions under examination 
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offered a post-baccalaureate program. In 
1949 65 institutions (36 per cent) and 
in 1958, 126 (70 per cent) conferred ad- 
vanced degrees. Post-baccalaureate pro- 
grams have been added much more 
rapidly in multi-purpose institutions 
than in those classified as primarily 
teacher preparatory. Among the more 
fully-developed institutions, a full spec- 
trum of degrees, including associate, 
four-year, five-year, six-year, and doc- 
toral, has been established. 

The extension of curricular functions 
primarily served the needs of inservice 
teachers. The fifth-year program, result- 
ing largely from improved standards in 
teacher education, leads in most cases 
to the master’s degree in education, cap- 
ping a professional rather than a grad- 
uate program. Four institutions, exclud- 
ing those absorbed by state universities, 
confer the doctor’s degree in the field 
of education. Two of these four—South- 
ern Illinois University and North Texas 
State College—also award the master’s 
and doctor's degrees in selected subject- 
matter areas. 

The transition of the normal schools 
also has involved changes in names to 
identify more appropriately their func- 
tions at particular stages of growth. Dur- 
ing the 1920's and 1930's, when most 
normal schools became degree-granting 
institutions, the name “state teachers (or 
normal) college” or “college of educa- 
tion” came into vogue. This name de- 
picted both collegiate status and single- 
purpose service. The conversion of these 
colleges into complex units resulted in 
title changes, from “teachers college” to 
“state college’” or in some instances to 
“university.” Among the earliest normal 
colleges to move in this direction were 
those located at Kent and Bowling 
Green, Ohio, which became “state col- 
leges” in 1929 and “universities” in 1935. 

Name changing, however, reached full- 
est proportions after World War II when 
a host of teachers colleges rapidly added 
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Taste I 


CLASSIFICATION OF 180 INsTITUTIONS WITH TEACHER EDUCATION TRADITIONS BY TYPES OF 
ProGrams, 1949-50 anp 1958-59 




















b c d € 
1949 3 1 93 60 
1958 - = 68 55 





b—Liberal arts & general 

c—Liberal arts & general, & terminal- 
occupational 

d—Primarily teacher preparatory 

e—Liberal arts & general, & teacher 
preparatory 

f—Liberal arts & general, teacher preparatory, 
& terminal-occupational 


g h j k Total 
15 1 - 4 3 180 
37 = 2 8 10* 180 
g—Professional or technical, excluding teacher 
preparatory 
h—Professional or technical, & terminal- 
occupational 


j—Liberal arts & general with 1 or 2 profes- 
sional schools 

k—Liberal arts & general with 3 or more pro- 
fessional schools 








* Includes four state universities with which normal ange have been amalgamated. 


new programs. Since 1949 at least 40 col- 
leges have dropped the word “teachers” 
or “education” from their titles and have 
become ‘“‘state colleges” or “universities.” 
Table III, which depicts the status of 
names for the 180 institutions under 
study, shows that in 1958-59 only 85 (47 
per cent) still retained their identification 
with the word “teachers” or education.” 

As would be expected, of the 85 col- 
leges which have not yet changed their 
identity as “teachers colleges,” 56 (66 
per cent) are still classified as “primarily 
teacher preparatory.’ On the other hand, 
officials of some “teachers colleges’’ which 
are classified as complex institutions 








hesitate to change to the abbreviated 
“state college” title, fearing a loss of 
distinction established under the tradi- 
tional label. 

Apparently, whether a college offers a 
post-baccalaureate program has less effect 
upon the nature of its name than upon 
its classification (see Table II) , although 
most fifth-year programs are restricted to 
professional education. “Teachers col- 
leges’” which have _post-baccalaureate 
curricula number 64 per cent of the total 
in their category, while the figure for 
“state colleges” is 73 per cent. A master’s 
degree program in some subject-matter 
area, however, is more likely to be found 


Taste II 


CLASSIFICATION OF 180 INnstTrTUTIONS BY LEVELS OF DEGREES CONFERRED AND TYPES OF 


PROGRAMS, 


1949 anp 1958 








I Ih Ill IV 
1949 1 114 60 5 
1958 54 118 8* 


Per Cent Offering Post-Baccalaureate 





Total reagents by Type of Institution: 
‘Single- Purpose Multi-Purpose 
180 16 20 


180 24 46 


I—Two but less than four years heaped the twelfth ate. 
II—Only the bachelor’s and /or first professional degree. 


I1I—Master’s and /or second professional degree. 


ilies Doctor of Philosophy | and equive alent degrees. 


* Includes four state universities with which normal colleges have been amalgamated. 
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Taste III 


CLASSIFICATION OF 180 INstTITUTIONS BY Names, Types OF PROGRAMS, 
AND Levets or Decrees, 1958 











Name die f 
State ‘““Teachers,”’ “‘Normal,”’ or 56 15 12 
““Education”’ College 
State College or Equivalent 9 37 20 
University * es 
Other (College, A & M College, 1 2-4 
etc.) 
Total 





* Includes a “‘State Normal University.” 


** Includes four state universities with which normal colleges have been amalgamated. 








in a “state college” than in a “teachers 
college.” 

The single- and multi-purpose teachers 
colleges, like other types of instjtutions 
of higher learning, have received their 
share of additional students since 1946. 
Table IV reveals that there is no great 
variation in the median enrollment num- 
bers for the different types of teacher- 
education institutions, except that “)” 
and “k" types, with several professional 
schools separately organized, quite nat- 
urally have larger median enrollments. 
A more significant relationship exists, 
however, between enrollment and level 
of degree conferred. Post-baccalaureate 
programs exist in institutions with 
greater enrollment potential. The me- 
dian enrollment for the 54 institutions 
without post-baccalaureate programs is 
approximately 950, while for the post- 


oe 35 37 





Per Cent Per Cent Post- 

h j k Total Complex Baccalaureate 
Institutions Institutions 

2-—_— 85 34 64 
- 4 4 74 88 73 
=~ 3 6° 13 85 100 
- 1—-— 8 88 63 
2 8 10 180 62 70 


baccalaureate institutions the median 
number is about 2,100. 

Among the 180 institutions there are 
some which do not increase their enroll- 
ments as consistently as others. In 1958- 
59, 55 (31 per cent of the total) failed 
to increase their enrollments over the 
previous year. Another 12 (7 per cent) 
failed to add at least 25 students. Of the 
55 which failed to enroll additional stu- 
dents, 43 (78 per cent) were multi-pur- 
pose institutions and 36 (65 per cent) 
offered fifth-year programs. 

Since these statistics involve a decline 
in enrollments for one year only, firm 
explanations for this phenomenon should 
not be attempted. Two factors suggest 
themselves, however, in explanation of 
this tentative trend. One, especially, is 
the decline in enrollment in Negro col- 
leges, resulting from progress made to- 


Taste IV 


APPROXIMATE MEDIAN ENROLLMENTS OF 180 INsTITUTIONS, CLASsIFIED BY Types OF PROGRAMS 
AND Leve ts or Decrees, 1958 








d e f 


Number of Institutions 68 55 37 
Median Enrollments 1250 1550 1250 





* Includes four state universities with which normal colleges have been amalgamated. 





(475-870) 


Baccalaureate Post- 

h j k only Baccalaureate 
8 10* 54 126 
3900 8700 950 2100 
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ward integration in colleges which for- 
merly practiced segregation. The other 
relates to the location of many teachers 
colleges which have for many years been 
identified with small towns and villages, 
distantly removed from large centers of 
population. Efforts in some states to close 
their doors have failed because of poli- 
tical considerations. 

The above statistics seem to indicate 
that some teachers colleges with static 
or declining enrollments have been ex- 
panding their curricula without caution. 
Further supporting evidence of this is 
that of approximately 50 institutions 
with less than 1,000 students—some hav- 
ing enrollments in the two-, three- or 
four-hundreds—about half advertise di- 
versified and/or post-baccalaureate pro- 
grams. Such program expansion by col- 
leges without adequate numbers of stu- 
dents can lead only to financial waste 
and educational ineffectiveness. 

In conclusion, a word must be said 
about the significance of the conversion 
of teachers colleges into comprehensive 
institutions. This analysis has been an 
attempt to give specificity to a general 
trend already widely recognized. Much 
more needs to be done in identifying 
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and solving individual problems grow- 
ing out of this transitional process. 

Many questions suggest themselves. 
How has the transition of the teachers 
college affected the program of teacher 
education? How good is the curriculum 
of a relatively small college which at- 
tempts to do all things for all people? 
How, in these circumstances, can the 
tendency toward excessive specialization 
and vocationalism be curbed? How can 
priority be given to a concern for perma- 
nent educational values and excellence 
when the time-consuming exigencies of 
physical expansion will not be denied? 
What should be the organization of ad- 
ministration and faculty as they move 
into a new direction, not always clearly 
defined? How can distinctive characteris- 
tics be given, if this is desirable, to in- 
dividual institutions as they become 
more alike in function and organization? 

These and many other questions grow- 
ing out of increased enrollments and 
curricular diversification must be studied 
and answered by administrators, faculty 
and students, working together as an aca- 
demic community toward an educational 
philosophy which will give the student 
a core of values hardly expected to be 
obtained elsewhere. 





Salaries 


New figures prepared by the NEA Research Division from a study made by the United 
States Census Bureau and published in a 50-page booklet entitled The Economic Status 
of Teachers show that mean, or average, earnings of teachers for 1958 were less than 
half of those in 17 other professions (teachers, $5059; other professions, $10,697). These 


figures exclude from both groups casual and partially prepared workers. 


They are for 


people who worked at least 27 weeks in 1958, who earned at least $1500, and who had 


completed at least four years of college. 


For full-time workers (at least 27 weeks), re- 


gardless of the degree of college preparation, the average for teachers was $4827; for 


the others, $9439. 


architects; chemists; clergymen; 


dentists; 


The 17 other professions for which earnings were summarized are: 
dieticians; 


foresters and conservationists; 


lawyers and judges; librarians; natural scientists; optometrists; osteopaths; pharmacists; 
physicians and surgeons; social and welfare workers; social scientists; and veterinarians. 


All earnings, professional and otherwise, are reported for these groups. 


In the case of 


teachers, NEA estimates a second school job or outside earnings together represent about 
4.5 per cent of the total income. 








Paul Woodring 


The Future of the Teachers College 


Tax distinction between teachers col- 
leges and colleges of other kinds is fast 
disappearing. It seems clear that the 
undergraduate teachers college of the 
future will not be sharply identified as 
such; it will be, first of all, a college, and 
a good one. The preparation of the 
teachers needed for the coming years will 
require the best efforts of all our colleges 
and universities for, even today, the in- 
stitutions called “teachers colleges,” or 
“colleges of education” can produce only 
a small portion of the number of teachers 
needed for our schools. But teacher edu- 
cation can be, and must be, greatly im- 
proved, and institutions with a long 
history of devotion to it are in the best 
position to take leadership in its im- 
provement if only they have the courage, 
imagination, originality, and foresight, 
to do so. 

Over the past 40 years colleges like our 
own, that once were normal schools, have 
changed more rapidly and improved 
more remarkably than any other kind of 
institution of higher learning. But, as 
they have made the transition from two- 
year normal schools, to degree-granting 
teachers colleges, to multiple-purpose col- 
leges, and, in some states, to universities, 
they have followed many false trails. 
Lacking a proper model, and lacking, 
too, the courage and independence to 
strike out on their own, they have tried 
to be like other institutions with differ- 
ent traditions and different goals. 


Models for the Teachers Colleges 

Some have accepted the Big Ten Uni- 
versity as a model and have taken on 
some of the more unhappy characteristics 
of these large and complex institutions 
without achieving their educational 
quality. They have employed winning 
football teams by diverting their scholar- 
ships to athletes and have opened their 
doors to fraternities and sororities, with 
the result that costs have risen and the 
democratic social pattern, characteristic 
of the teachers college, has been lost. 
Each academic department has become a 
law unto itself with its eye on the gradu- 
ate school and research, rather than up- 
on undergraduate teaching. 

Others have accepted Teachers College 
of Columbia University as a model. How- 
ever highly one may think of Teachers 
College, this is an unfortunate choice for 
the independent state college. Despite its 
name, Teachers College is actually a 
graduate school of education and a part 
of a large university. Its major emphasis 
is upon research and the preparation of 
professional leaders rather than upon the 
preparation of beginning teachers. En- 
tering students already are college gradu- 


Dr. Woodring is consultant to the Fund for 
the Advancement of Education, New York 
City, and education editor, Saturday Review. 
This article is an excerpt from Dr. 
Woodring’s address delivered at the inaugu- 
ration of Dr. James J. Jarrett as president 
of Western Washington College, Bellingham, 
Washington, October 30, 1959. 
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ates who presumably received a liberal 
education before coming to Teachers 
College and many of them have had 
teaching experience. Teachers College 
can give its exclusive attention to profes- 
sional preparation, and students desiring 
further academic courses can cross the 
street to other colleges of the university. 
But when the state teachers college at- 
tempts to follow this model it is prone to 
proliferate its professional courses while 
the academic ones are neglected or 
taught as professionalized subject matter. 

Still other former normal schools have 
taken the junior college as a model. 
Liberal or general courses have been com- 
pressed into the first two years while they 
have added a wide variety of sub-profes- 
sional vocational courses which dilute the 
collegiate curriculum and make it more 
dificult to maintain high academic 
standards. 

A few try to follow the pattern of the 
private liberal arts colleges. The motiva- 
tion for this may have been academic 
respectability, but the results are not all 
bad because the best of the liberal arts 
tradition, when soundly conceived, pro- 
vides a sound and essential basis for 
teacher education. But the typical col- 
lege granting the liberal arts degree today 
is liberal only in name; its courses have 
been tailored more to the demands of 
graduate and professional schools than 
to the ends of freeing the mind and ex- 
panding the horizons. Even when the 
course required during the first two years 
is liberal in nature, the requirements for 
the major often are not liberal at all, but 
highly technical and professional or pre- 
professional. It follows that, while a 
teachers college may properly borrow 
much from the liberal arts tradition, it 
cannot safely copy the curriculum of a 
liberal arts college. 


The Ideal Teachers College 
of the Future 


The teachers college that succeeds in 
leading the way in the years ahead will 
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learn what it can from other institutions 
but will reject all models and set out 
resolutely to build its own philosophy, 
its own patterns, and its own traditions. 
It will take vigorous steps to achieve a 
synthesis of the best of the classical tra- 
dition in education with the best of the 
pragmatic antithesis. It will combine the 
scholarly and academic traditions of the 
Western World with the knowledge of 
the nature of the learner and the learn- 
ing process that has come from twentieth 
century research in the behavioral sci- 
ences. 

It will find new ways of teaching the 
academic disciplines more effectively, 
either separately or through an _ inter- 
disciplinary approach, and, at the same 
time, will reorganize its professional pro- 
gram in such a way as to avoid unneces- 
sary duplication and provide a_ better 
understanding of professional problems. 
It will set high goals for itself—its aim 
will be to bring each student closer to a 
total vision of reality and of truth. 

Because it will believe strongly in the 
importance of high standards for the 
teaching profession, it will admit only 
students of first-rate ability and will hold 
to high standards throughout the pro- 
gram. It will be more concerned with 
the quality of instruction than with ex- 
tending the program. In selecting its 
own faculty it will hold to these same 
high standards and will select professors 
who can demonstrate good teaching as 
well as talk about it. Being predomi- 
nately an undergraduate college, it will 
stress teaching above research, but its 
faculty will include scholars able to com- 
municate with those of other institutions 
across the nation and throughout the 
world through their publications. 

Because its faculty will have strong 
convictions about what is most important 
in education and in life, it will vigor- 
ously resist the widespread tendency to 
proliferate the curriculum—to break 
knowledge up into narrow, and often 
petty, little segments. In devising both 
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its professional and its academic cur- 
riculum, it will decide what things are 
most important, teach them well, and 
reject the rest. It will not assume that a 
small undergraduate college should try 
to offer every course taught in a large 
university graduate school. 

As these and other changes occur, and 
as the people of the United States con- 
tinue to give more attention to the im- 
portance of good teaching, the prestige 
of the teaching profession and of the 
teachers college will rise rapidly. By 1975 
the notion that a teachers college is a 
second-rate institution will have become 
an anachronism: any institution that 
continues to be other than first rate will 
no longer be allowed to prepare teachers. 

In making changes we must take care 
not to lose our link of continuity with 
the past—not to jettison our cultural 
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heritage—and the schools and colleges of 
yesterday are an important part of that 
heritage. Santayana has reminded us 
that progress depends on retentiveness no 
less than on change. “When experience 
is not retained,” he says, “as among 
savages, infancy is perpetual. Those who 
cannot remember the past are con- 
demned to repeat it.” 

With this caution in mind let us set 
out to build a tradition of teacher edu- 
cation that will give intelligent direction 
to the changes in the schools that are 
now forced upon us by social change, 
technological developments, population 
pressures, external threats to the nation, 
manpower needs, and the demand of the 
American people for better education. 
Let us move with the changing times and 
build an educational system better than 
our nation, or any nation, has ever 
known. 





Using New Knowledge Concerning 
Educational Facilities 


. the new knowledge concerning educational facilities cannot be used effectively 














until it is much more widely known and appreciated in the educational world. There 
are three types of knowledge involved: technical, educational, and financial, including 
immediate and long-range costs in dollars and in instructional time. 

This technical, educational, and financial information must be refined and supple- 
mented by research studies, and disseminated by means of publications and especially 
by professional meetings, sometimes involving separate groups—scientific, academic, and 
financial—and sometimes combining them, for mutual understanding. Such meetings 
should be devoted to discussion of projects already in progress, or completed, and 
described in advance by mimeographed circulars. There should also be frequent con- 
ferences of small groups including consultants from such fields as psychology, speech 
and hearing, acoustics, and curriculum. Most of all, there should be a clearinghouse 
for projects and ideas, and also for grants-in-aid. The conferences would overcome 
the duplication of effort which we now have, and the clearinghouse would bring some 
order out of a chaotic situation. American education cannot afford the luxury of its 
present inefficiency in such matters. 

For the moment, higher education should at least take simple precautions before 
committing itself to financial outlays and educational innovations. I happen to know 
of two major universities which are already having to replace shoddy equipment. The 
loss in morale may be greater than the financial loss.—Elton Hocking, Current Issues 
IN HicHer Epucation (Washington, D. C.: Association for Higher Education, 1960) 


p. 206. 
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Changing Emphases in Teacher Education 


Wirr large numbers of institutions of 
higher education throughout the United 
States inaugurating programs in teacher 
education and with many other colleges 
and universities studying and modifying 
existing programs, professional educators 
find it increasingly difficult to assess the 
current scene. 

In an effort to discover changing pat- 
terns and trends in teacher education, the 
writer conducted a survey of 225 institu- 
tions engaged in the preparation of 
teachers. More than half the institutions 
surveyed sent descriptions of newly in- 
augurated changes in their programs or 
anticipated modifications planned for the 
immediate future. 


Need to Relate Classroom Work to 
Teaching-Learning Situations 

A large number of colleges and uni- 
versities are attempting to provide stu- 
dents with a greater variety of laboratory 
experiences related to college classroom 
work. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity; the University of Toledo; the 
Ohio State University; Michigan State 
University; the University of Tennessee; 
Illinois State Normal University; the 
University of Cincinnati; the University 
of South Carolina; Glassboro (New 
Jersey) State College; Appalachian State 
Teachers College at Boone, North Caro- 
lina; and Northern State Teachers Col- 
lege, Aberdeen, South Dakota are among 
those promoting early laboratory experi- 
ences of many different kinds. 

Many others, such as Bowling Green 
(Ohio) State University; the University 
of Wisconsin; Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity; Rhode Island College of Education; 
Portland (Oregon) State College; the 
University of Chicago; Sacramento 
(California) State College; Ball State 


Teachers College at Muncie, Indiana; 
Missouri State College at Cape Girar- 
deau; and State Teachers College, Salem, 
Massachusetts have established profes- 
sional quarters or semesters to help 
bridge the gap between teaching theory 
and practice. 

Some, like the University of Minne- 
sota; the University of Georgia; Rhode 
Island College of Education; Central 
Washington College of Education; and 
State Teachers College, Millersville, 
Pennsylvania are attempting to relate 
college classroom work to public-school 
classroom situations through the use of 
TV. 

It is difficult to assess the comparative 
merits of these various programs, for 
local needs and facilities frequently play 
an important part in determining the 
effectiveness of any approach. Perhaps 
the most radical departures from stand- 
ard practice are found at Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University, with its pro- 
gram for preparing college teachers, at 
Michigan State University in its total 
program of laboratory experiences, and 
at Ohio State University with its indi- 
vidualized plan of field experiences. 


The Need to Avoid Unnecessary 
Duplication of Courses 

The problem of devising programs 
which will afford students the opportu- 
nity to become well acquainted with im- 
portant areas in education and yet avoid 
unnecessary repetition has caused many 
colleges and universities to experiment 
with new curricular plans. General 
methods courses have become rather 





Dr. Barnes is assistant professor of educa- 
tion, Ball State Teachers College, Muncie, 
Indiana. 
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widespread in recent years as well as in- 
terdisciplinary courses in the psycho- 
logical and philosophical foundations 
areas. 

Some institutions such as State Teach- 
ers College, Salem, Massachusetts, have 
simply reduced the number of hours 
devoted to methods and thus forced some 
consolidation; other colleges like San 
Francisco State College and State Teach- 
ers College, Trenton, New Jersey have 
elected to use team teaching of courses 
to help students integrate their thinking 
and, at the same time, avoid unnecessary 
duplication. 

Many institutions, like the University 
of Idaho; Mississippi State College at 
Jackson; Glassboro (New Jersey) State 
College; Portland (Oregon) State Col- 
lege; and Rhode Island College of Edu- 
cation have chosen to fuse or integrate 
course offerings under larger headings, 
using larger blocks of time. Appalachian 
State Teachers College (Boone, North 
Carolina) has carried this approach to 
the point where all offerings in education 
and psychology are unified into a single 
18-hour, full-year course taught by one 
instructor. 


The Need to Improve the Quality 
of Teacher Candidates 

Considerable attention has been given 
recently to methods and means of raising 
the most fully developed program of this 
teacher education programs. Professional 
honors programs have been inaugurated 
at many institutions including Ohio State 
University, Jersey City State College, Ball 
State Teachers College, and Boston Col- 
lege in an effort to challenge the gifted 
candidate in teacher education. Perhaps 
the most fully developed program of this 
kind can be found at Boston College. 

A larger proportion of institutions en- 
gaged in teacher education have at- 
tempted to meet this problem through 
screening devices at the freshman or 
junior level. The University of Denver, 
Sam Houston (Texas) State Teachers 
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College, Saint Cloud (Minnesota) State 
College, Northwest Missouri State Col- 
lege, Central Washington College of Edu- 
cation, and Northwestern State College, 
Alva, Oklahoma are only a few which are 
studying and refining screening pro- 
grams. Scholastic aptitude, recommenda- 
tions, college grades, psychological test 
results, communication skills, and prior 
work with children are frequently used 
as predictive factors, with communica- 
tion skills receiving most frequent atten- 
tion. 

Fifth-year graduate programs have 
been started by many institutions recent- 
ly, and a few, like Stanford University 
and Adelphi College in New York, re- 
quire the completion of five years of work 
before a teaching certificate is granted. 
The fifth-year plan for liberal arts gradu- 
ates continues to play an important part 
in teacher education, supplemented by a 
new internship program at the University 
of California for retiring military per- 
sonnel. 


The Need to Help Students Toward 
More Complete General Education 

In general, it appears that less progress 
has been made toward greater emphasis 
in general education. A few institutions 
have given expression to this need in the 
form of broader general education re- 
quirements. Representative of these 
changes are those at the University of 
Georgia, which has increased the mathe- 
matics requirements for all secondary 
teaching majors. The University of 
Idaho has inaugurated a new require- 
ment of 42 semester hours in general edu- 
cation; lowa State Teachers College has 
designed a new program strengthening 
the academic area; and Temple Univer- 
sity in Pennsylvania has established a 
graduate program in general education 
for elementary and secondary teachers. 

Perhaps greater breadth cannot be 
achieved in teacher education until five 
years of training becomes the general 
basis for certification. 
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Duplication of Course Content: 


A Comparative Study 


A SURVEY of student teachers’ atti- 
tudes on duplication of course content 
in professional education courses, English 
courses, and major-field courses was pub- 
lished in 1959.' This study, which was 
conducted at Southern Illinois Univer- 
sity, surveyed the attitudes of students 
at that institution. The authors con- 
cluded that the quality of instruction is 
the most common weakness of profes- 
sional education courses and of English 
courses. The assumption that the con- 
tent of professional education courses is 
excessively repeated is not supported by 
their work. 

Southern Illinois University’s program 
of teacher preparation enrolls some stu- 
dents who graduate from the College of 
Education and some who graduate from 
other colleges. This means that many 
student teachers have had very few 
courses in the College of Education. The 
psychology courses provide an important 
illustration. These courses are taught in 
the Liberal Arts College by professors 
not interested primarily in professional 
education. Since many American teachers 
graduate from teachers colleges, this 
question is posed: Does the teachers col- 
lege produce a graduate with an attitude 
similar to that of the university graduate? 

The study was repeated at a state col- 
lege (referred to hereafter as College A) 


"Dan Cox and Herbert F. A. Smith, “Dupli- 
cation of Course Content: Student 
Attitudes,” Journal of Teacher 
10:45-49; March 1959. 


Education 


Teachers’ 


which has about the same number of 
students in the student-teaching program 
as does Southern Illinois University. 

College A is in a prosperous area of 
the Middle West and has an enrollment 
of more than 3,000. The staff of about 
170 teachers is highly qualified with 
respect to earned degrees and experience. 
The College is accredited by the North 
Central Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools and the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
It is a member of the American Associa- 
tion of Colleges for Teacher Education 
and of the American Council on Educa- 
tion. 

In the professional-education area of 
College A, the student must have taken 
courses in general psychology, introduc- 
tion to education, child development, 
educational psychology, principles of 
teaching (methodology) , and curriculum 
to qualify as a student teacher. In addi- 
tion to these courses, the prospective ele- 
mentary-school teacher must have several 
methods courses in subject-matter areas 
for graduation; and the prospective sec- 
ondary-school teacher must have had a 
special methods course and one course 





Dr. Smith is co-ordinator of secondary stu- 
dent teaching, Southern Illinois University, 
Carbondale; Dr. Dawe is director of student 
teaching and professor of education, Mankato 
(Minnesota) State College; and Dr. Cox is 
education adviser, Ethiopian-United States 
Co-operative Education Program, Addis 
Ababa, Ethiopia. 
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Taare I 


REPETITION IN PROFEsSIONAL-EpucaTiIoNn, ENGLISH, AND Major-Fiecp Courses as SEEN BY STUDENT 
TEacHEers in Co_iece A 











“Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment in your professional ed- 
ucation courses than in your English courses?” 
“Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment of topics in your profes- 
sional-education courses than in your major 
field?” 

“Do you think there was (more, less, equal) 
repetitive treatment of topics in your major 
field than in English courses?” 

“If there was repetitive treatment of topics in 
your professional-education courses, were these 
topics the important ones?” 





in classroom organization and manage- 
ment. 

Student teaching is done during a pro- 
fessional quarter in which the 10 hours 
credit for this work is supplemented by 
7 hours credit for the courses in curricu- 
lum and classroom management. Stu- 
dent teaching occupies the full school 
day for seven weeks and the two courses 
are taught on an accelerated schedule 
during the remaining weeks of the 
quarter. 

The Division of Professional Educa- 
tion and Psychology is one unit at Col- 
lege A. This is in contrast to Southern 
Illinois University, where psychology is 
not a part of the College of Education 
and where the College itself is highly 
departmentalized. 

In the University we see a diversified 
organization in which a student, during 
his four years, may be enrolled in several 
colleges and many departments. In Col- 
lege A the student is enrolled in one col- 
lege, and has all his psychology and pro- 
fessional-education courses in one closely 
knit division. Public-school experience 
is not considered a significant factor in 
the career of the University professor in 
colleges other than that of the College of 
Education, but is considered very sig- 
nificant at College A. 

The same questionnaire was used, of 
course, at both institutions. 

Questionnaire returns dealing with 


More Per Cent Less Equal Total 
90 75 9 20 119 
70 58 11 37 118 
58 42 24 34 116 
Yes Per Cent No Per Cent 
94 86 15 14 





repetition of material in courses is pre- 
sented in Table I. It is important to 
note that 75 per cent of the students 
expressed the feeling that there was more 
repetitious treatment in _ professional- 
education courses than in their English 
courses. At the University the correspond- 
ing figure was 57 per cent. The per cent 
of students at College A who felt that 
there was more repetition in professional- 
education courses than in their major- 
field courses was 58, while the correspond- 
ing number at the University was 50. 
Forty-two per cent of the College stu- 
dents, as compared to 35 per cent of the 
University students, felt that there was 
more repetition in their major-feld 
courses than in the English courses. 
Briefly, the College students more often 
than the University students expressed 
the opinion that there was more repeti- 
tion in the professional-education courses 
than in other courses. The last item of 
Table I shows that 86 per cent of the 
College students considered that the 
repetition occurred in important topics. 
This is compared with 80 per cent of the 
students in the first study. If any inter- 
pretation can be made from the differ- 
ence, it may be stated that more College 
than University students believe that im- 
portant topics were dealt with repeti- 
tiously. 

Table II presents a summary of the 
opinions of student teachers regarding 
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Taste II 


REASONS FOR INADEQUACY OF PREPARATION IN PROFESSIONAL EpucaTion, ENGLISH, AND Major Fiecp 
Courses as INDICATED BY STUDENTS 











Not Enough Quality Of 

Area Courses Instruction 

Professional = t™*S “ 
Education 14 34 
English 21 10 
Major Fields 16 10 


Lack of Total of Expressed 
Interest Other Dissatisfaction 
13 14 75 
12 5 48 
5 7 38 





the thoroughness of their preparation in 
professional education, in English, and 
in their major fields. 

These conclusions may be drawn from 
this table: 

1. There are many more dissatisfac- 
tions expressed concerning professional- 
education courses than other courses. 

2. The quality of instruction is the 
most common weakness of education 
courses, according to opinions expressed 
by the students. 

3. The inadequacy of the number of 
courses offered is the most common weak- 
ness of the other sequences, according 
to students’ expressed opinions. 

4. The lack of interest in the two com- 
pulsory sequences, professional education 
and English, is expressed to almost simi- 
lar degrees. 

5. Eleven of the 14 responses concern- 


ing “other” reasons for inadequacy of 
professional-education courses indicated 
a lack of practicability. (“Didn't get 
down to brass tacks,” is an illustrative 
answer.) 

Tabie III indicates the number and 
proportion of students in each major 
field who believe there is more duplica- 
tion in their education courses than in 
their English courses. The fields of phys- 
ical education, speech, and social studies 
in both studies rank high in numbers of 
students who find this duplication. In 
both studies, strangely enough, majors 
in these fields show little better than a 
“C” average in education courses. The 
first study asked the question: “If the 
courses are repetitive, what prevents 
these students from learning the topics 
thoroughly and earning higher marks 
than they do?” The second study repeats 
the question. 


Taste III 


Per Cent or Stupent TEacHers By Mayor Frecps Wuo Bevieve THere ts More Duptication IN 
PROFESSIONAL-EpucaTION Courses THAN THERE Is IN ENGLISH CourRsEs 








Elementary Education 
Industrial Arts 
Social Studies 
Business Education 
Physical Education 
Speech 

Science 
Mathematics 

Music 

English 

Art 

Home Economics 


Total 


Frequency Number Per Cent 

37 26 70 
7 6 85 
22 19 86 
9 8 90 
16 10 63 

3 3 100 

2 l 50 

9 7 78 

2 I 50 

3 3 100 

2 1 50 

7 5 70 
119 90 76 
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The first study indicated that the 
greater the number of instructors the stu- 
dent has in education courses, the less 
the duplication of topics. This is not 
found in the second study because the 
schedule of courses followed in College 
A is fairly uniform from student to stu- 
dent. It is important to point out, how- 
ever, that the University student typically 
has more instructors for his professional- 
education and psychology courses than 
does the College student and, in these 
studies, indicates less duplication than 
does the College student. 


Conclusions 


The study of College A supported, in 
general, the study of the University. The 
quality of instruction is considered in- 
adequate by a minority of students, but 
the most frequently expressed dissatisfac- 
tions are with the education courses 
named in the study. In English and in 
other major fields of study, the College 
students indicated that the scarcity of 
courses is a greater dissatisfaction than 
any other, but less than one quarter of 
the students express this dissatisfaction. 

In the University study, the basic as- 
sumption that the content of professional- 
education courses is excessively repetitive 
was not supported. In the College study, 
more repetition of topics is indicated, 
but a very high proportion (86 per cent) 
of the students replied that the repeated 
topics were the important topics. Logi- 
cally, a topic such a* motivation should 
be dealt with in several psychology and 
professional-education courses. There 
are also other topics which of necessity 
are included in several courses. 

The studies revealed some quantita- 
tive difference in the replies of the stu- 
dents from the two institutions. If these 
differences are significant, they indicate 
slightly more repetition in an institution 
such as a teachers college than in a uni- 
versity, but with a compensatory factor 
involved. This factor is the feeling, by 
a high proportion of students, that the 


topics repeated are the important ones. 

In summary, it is apparent that more 
than half of the students (50 per cent in 
one institution and 75 per cent in the 
other) feel that there is more repetition 
in professional-education courses than 
in their other sequences of college 
courses. In many cases (80 per cent and 
86 per cent of the students) this repetition 
is reported to deal with important topics. 


Comment 

This attack on a problem which dis- 
turbs many of us has brought to light 
facts that show we have reason to be 
disturbed. There is no question at all 
that departments and colleges of educa- 
tion must get their house in order and 
keep it that way. On the other hand, 
the other college and university depart- 
ments and schools do not live in spotless 
houses. 

Repetition is essential to learning. 
Mathematicians repeat the basic facts of 
arithmetic many times on their way 
through the higher branches of their dis- 
cipline. Few musicians would perform 
an unrehearsed selection and even fewer 
orchestras or bands would dare to try. 
In education courses, as in all learning 
situations, repetition has a large and 
important role. 

A study of the extent to which the 
opinions of college students toward pro- 
fessional-education courses are deter- 
mined by the opinions of professors of 
other disciplines would be extremely 
interesting. Typically, the student in 
education has been exposed to such 
opinions for several terms when he first 
turns up in an education class. 

Professional education has received 
much harsh criticism, some of it unjusti- 
fed, and has been the “whipping boy” 
in some institutions. Just how much 
such criticism has prejudiced the student 
cannot be determined, but it may be a 
significant factor in the formation of his 
opinion. 
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Louis Fischer 


Necessary and Desirable Overlap 


In professional programs various courses required may be identical 
in content. Without apology for courses lacking in solid content 
or courses in sequence representing substantial identity 

in content, it is contended here that a certain kind of 

overlap is not only unavoidable, but necessary. 


I. order to benefit from criticism or 
to reply intelligently to the critic, the 
issues must be clear and specific. Vague 
and general negative comments tend to 
bring about vague and general defensive 
reactions. Much of the current criticism 
of the professional preparation of teach- 
ers is too vague, too general, and too 
lacking in constructive purpose to merit 
serious reply. Some of it is sufficiently 
specific and well intentioned, however, 
to deserve attention. One of the specific 
charges teacher education must face is 
that of overlap. 

This charge is most often heard from 
beginning students in teacher education 
institutions. The accusation has also 
been heard from faculty members in the 
various subdivisions of the liberal arts 
departments, and critics of education in 
general have echoed the indictment. 

The meaning of “overlap” in this con- 
text is simply that various courses re- 
quired in the program leading to teacher 
certification are identical in content. 
This article does not purport to be an 
apology for courses that lack solid con- 
tent, or for courses in sequence which 
represent su.ustantial identity in content. 
It is a proposal to re-examine the notion 
of overlap. Furthermore, it will be con- 
tended that in professional schools a 
certain kind of overlap is not only un- 
avoidable but desirable. 


The Need for a Frame of Reference 


Whether overlap exists is a question 
which must be looked at in terms of a 
specified frame of reference. One frame 
of reference may be entertained by a 
college administrator, while a different 
one is held by the college student. The 
former, who is concerned with the range 
of course offerings, the scope and se- 
quence of courses, and personnel, looks 
at the total offerings of the institution. 
The latter, on the other hand, is con- 
cerned with one sequence of courses, 
leading to the securing of, let us say, a 
credential. What may to the administra- 
tor seem to be an overlapping of offer- 
ings may not be so viewed by the student. 

The importance of the frame of refer- 
ence must be recognized, since a profes- 
sional school of education serves a mul- 
tiple-interest clientele. For example, in 
the same school of education, one may 
find groups of students preparing to be 
elementary school teachers, secondary 
school teachers, college teachers, school 
administrators, and school psychologists. 
Preparation may also be possible in the 
same institution for more than a score 
of special service areas to be found in our 
public and private schools. 





Dr. Fischer is assistant professor of edu- 
cation, Los Angeles (California) State Col- 
lege. 
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The various programs require differ- 
entiated course sequences. The same 
course offerings may or may not be 
relevant to two different course se- 
quences. Thus, while educational psy- 
chology would be relevant in the prepar- 
ation of both elementary school teachers 
and school administrators, public school 
finance may not occupy a similar place 
of general relevance. 


The college administrator may legiti- 
mately ask whether the same course in 
educational psychology could satisfy the 
program requirements of both of these 
students. This is a question of adminis- 
trative overlap. Not much objection has 
been leveled against alternative solutions 
to this problem. The criticism generally 
arises from the assumed frame of refer- 
ence of a single student or a single course 
sequence. One course sequence may in- 
clude, among others, the satisfactory com- 
pletion of courses A, B, C, D, E, and 
several elective offerings. The usual ob- 
jection is that courses within the same 
sequence, such as course A and course 
D in the given sequence overlap. As- 
suming this situation, this frame of refer- 
ence, is overlap ever justifiable and if so, 
how?! 


In order to speak intelligently of 
justifiable overlap, it is necessary to dis- 
tinguish professional from _pre-profes- 
sional education. Much has been written 
about the purposes, aims, and functions 
of each of these general areas of educa- 
tion. The distinguishing difference to be 
focused upon here is the emerging prob- 
lematic emphasis in professional educa- 
tion as contrasted with the logically 
organized subject-centered approach of 
pre-professional education. 


*A different treatment of the same question 
of overlap may be found in an article by Dan 
Cox and Herbert F. A. Smith entitled “Dupli- 
cation of Course Content: Student Teachers’ 
Attitudes,” The Journal of Teacher Education 
10:45-48; March 1959. 
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Relevant Professional Analogies 


The term problematic as used here 
implies nothing more than the following: 
Each of the professions has as its concern 
a set of human problems.? These prob- 
lems may consist of a set of legal relation- 
ships—a special concern of the profession 
of law. They may consist of the various 
functions, malfunctions, and non-func- 
tions of the human body—a professional 
concern of the profession of medicine. 
They may consist of a set of relationships 
involved in the alteration of parts of our 
physical environment—a_ concern of 
several branches of the profession of 
engineering. They may consist of a set 
of relationships involved in systemat- 
ically bringing about desired changes in 
human behavior—a special concern of 
the profession of education. 


Each of these areas has as its special 
concern a set of problems peculiar to it. 
Each has taken a “slice of life’’ to analyze 
and to change. The total concerns of the 
various specialties make up human ex- 
perience. In an effort to analyze, under- 
stand, and change human experience, 
man has created these specific ways of 
looking at experience. Thus, one general 
area of overlap of the various professions 
stems from the fact that all are analyzing 
human experience. 


Looking further, we find that each 
profession has a set of unique problems. 
Each will also have a set of concepts, 
tools, techniques, and generalizations to 
bring to bear upon these problems. In 
the area of law, for example, one set of 
facts, i.e., the human problem of being 
hit by a truck, may give rise to a set of 
legal problems labeled torts, procedures, 
pleadings, and municipal corporations. 


* The author is aware of the dangers involved 
in using analogies across lines which separate 
disciplines. Nevertheless, such analogies may be 
useful to compare and contrast, thus gaining a 
further degree of objectivity in analyzing one’s 
own field of endeavor. 
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The same case would be relevant in four 
separate courses in law school. 

In the area of medicine, one set of 
facts, i.e., the same human problem of 
being hit by a truck, may give rise to a 
set of medical problems labeled surgery, 
skin grafting, orthopedics, and anesthet- 
ics. The same case would be relevant to 
four separate courses in medical school. 

In the area of engineering one set of 
facts, i.e., the human problem of con- 
structing an office building, may give rise 
to a set of engineering problems labeled 
industrial design, stress of materials, 
ventilation, and space utilization. The 
same case would be relevant to four 
separate courses in engineering school. 

In the area of education one set of 
facts, i.e., the human problem of teach- 
ing multiplication of fractions to a child 
may give rise to a set of educational prob- 
lems labeled educational philosophy, 
psychology, sociology, methods, and 
others. The same case would be relevant 
to four separate courses in schools of edu- 
cation. Overlap is possible as a spring- 
board, or as the running content of a 
course. By way of analogy, two cars may 
start from the same garage and travel 
different roads. On the other hand, two 
cars may travel the same road starting 
out from the same garage, or from 
neighboring garages. 

In professional education the course 
materials need to start from specific case 
situations or need to end there or both. 
There is bound to be an apparent iden- 
tity of content in two or more courses that 
analyze, though from different concerns, 
the same facts or situations. When an 
educational sociologist and an educa- 
tional methodologist analyze the same 
classroom situation there appears to be 
an overlap. The unsophisticated begin- 
ning student tends to spot the overlap, 
and reach a quick decision in the nega- 
tive. It takes sound understanding and 
professional sophistication to realize the 
several dimensions of any problem. The 
professional worker can analyze the same 
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problem in terms of its various dimen- 
sions and then systematically focus on 
each of these dimensions to gather rele- 
vant evidence which will help him solve 
the problem. After gathering the offer- 
ings of the several relevant specialties he 
can go back to the un-atomizable life 
problem and attempt a solution. Human 
problems occur integrated. They do not 
arise with labels, such as psychology, 
philosophy, or method. Professional 
skills are required to analyze them in 
terms of relevant specialties, locate and 
put together the necessary evidence, at- 
tempt a solution, and evaluate the con- 
sequences. 

Many law students who successfully 
complete separate courses, such as “Con- 
tracts,” “Torts,” and “Constitutional 
Law” at our leading law schools fail as 
lawyers or struggle extensively, for legal 
problems in human experience are not 
so labeled. In part, this also is the reason 
why skilled diagnosticians are so scarce 
among our medical practitioners.* 


Defensible, even necessary overlap has 
a place in the professional preparation of 
teachers. Nothing said here can be used 
to justify overlap, or identical course con- 
tent in a sequence of courses, however. 
Overlap is useful in a sequence of courses 
to show the relevance of various special- 
ties to the same educational situation. 
Secondly, overlap will be unavoidable 
when the several lines of analysis and 
theorizing are tested in the place where 
all educational theorizing begins and 
ends, in the classroom. 


An understanding of the usefulness of 
the kind of overlap proposed does not 





* It might be of interest to the reader to know 
that there is dissatisfaction within each of the 
several professions regarding the preparation of 
its practitioners, and some experimentation 
seeking more effective professional course se- 
quences and experiences may be found in each 
of them. Unlike the teaching profession, how- 
ever, the other professions keep dissatisfactions, 
disagreements, and experimentation pretty 
much “within the family.” 
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automatically arise from having taken 
several separate courses. Its role and 
function needs to be made explicit. The 
writer would propose that two experi- 
ences in the teacher preparation sequence 
focus specifically on this problem. 

The first of these would be an intro- 
ductory overview of the field of formal 
education. In this experience students 
are for the first time in their lives treat- 
ing the process and content of education 
as an object of inquiry. This is quite 
different from having been involved in 
the ongoing process. Similarly, a student 
of medicine is treating medical problems 
as objects of inquiry for the first time, 
although he may have been involved 
previously in medical problems of his 
own. In this initial inquiry into the re- 
lationships involved in the complex 
processes labeled education, the rele- 
vance of the specialties within education 
would be systematically highlighted. 
This kind of an analytic survey course 
would form the framework for subse- 
quent experiences leading to certifica- 
tion. 

Toward the conclusion of the program 
leading to certification as a teacher, an 
experience somewhat similar, but more 
selective and intensive, is deemed desir- 
able. This would preferably be a semi- 
nar-type experience allowing more inten- 
sive analysis of selected educational prob- 
lems. At this point it would be expected 
that students could explore in depth the 
various dimensions of the problems. 
Again, the emphasis suggested is an in- 
terdisciplinary one within the profession 
of education. To repeat, educational 
problems in the school setting are not 
labeled method, sociology, and _psy- 
chology. Sound preparation and skill in 
diagnosis are required to determine the 
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relevance of these specialties to life prob- 
lems and to try out some of the generali- 
zations offered by them. 


The Desired Outcomes 


Obviously, from the foregoing, the 
teacher desired would be one who regu- 
larly inquires into the effectiveness of his 
own activities. This need not imply the 
white-coat-and-rubber-gloves approach to 
experimentation, nor does it imply a 
white-rats, chi-square approach. A school 
system may, and perhaps should have, 
specialists who would carry on rigorous 
inquiry in laboratory settings, or with 
co-operating teachers. The need for 
systematic classroom-oriented research 
has been repeatedly emphasized. The sug- 
gestion here, however, is that teachers 
should be constantly projecting conse- 
quences desired and then making rough 
estimates of their effectiveness in achiev- 
ing them. The only alternatives to this 
approach are recipe following, imitating 
the teacher next door, blindly following 
tradition, intuitively knowing that “you 
are right,”” or trusting that somehow all 
will come out all right in the end. These 
latter alternatives have been tried and 
our current dissatisfactions are the re- 
sults. Let us try the method of systemati- 
cally inquiring into the effectiveness of 
our precedures. Such will be possible 
only when teachers understand the com- 
plexities of educational problems and are 
skilled in diagnosing the problems, in- 
terpreting the evidence offered by the 
various disciplines, testing the relevant 
generalizations available, and evaluating 
the consequences. These requirements 
are admittedly ambitious, but the 
promised rewards make the attempt 
worthwhile. 























Roye R. Bryant 


The Pursuit of Professional Excellence 


If full professional status is to be more than an impractical 
dream, teachers must accept the rights and responsibilities 


Tue growth of the teaching profession 
may be thought of as developing in three 
stages: professional status, professional 
maturity, and professional excellence. 
Although teaching is one of the oldest 
professions and is recognized as such, its 
professional maturity is somewhat less 
than its chronological age. Regardless 
of its state of maturity, several identified 
challenges must be met and solved before 
the profession can make recognized prog- 
ress in the pursuit of excellence. 

It should be pointed out that the term 
“professional excellence” as used in this 
paper refers to the teaching profession 
as a whole and not to individual teachers, 
and that the three stages mentioned 
above are only relative terms. Profes- 
sional excellence, however, is an ideal to 
which the profession should aspire. It 
cannot be bought, forced, or legislated. 
Neither can it be programmed by an 
electronic brain. It must be earned 
through the quality of service rendered 
by members of the profession. 

The opportunities for the teaching 
profession have never been so great: 
Buildings are better, salaries are higher, 
equipment is more functional, more stu- 
dents are available, and critics are abun- 
dant enough and verbal enough to chal- 
lenge us to make needed changes. 

A few of the essential factors of pro- 
fessional excellence are as follows: a 
philosophy of excellence for the profes- 


of professional citzenship. 


sion; raw materials with which to work; 
well trained, dedicated members capable 
of growth; forward-looking leadership; 
and a united effort for effective advance- 
ment on the part of the profession, with- 
out losing the creativity of the individual 
teacher. 

The doctor gets his clients when they 
are ill and the lawyer gets his when they 
are in trouble. The lawyer and doctor 
may never have some people as clients, 
but the teaching profession serves all 
children who become six years old. Fur- 
thermore, all other professions, to some 
extent, are products of the teaching pro- 
fession. The education of the physician 
does not begin in the medical school, but 
in kindergarten. 

Almost every citizen of this country 
is a product of the schools. “Nearly 
40,000,000 people—a quarter of the popu- 
lation of this country—are in public and 
private educational institutions,’ and 
with 4,000,000 babies born each year,? 
the future looks good for interest in edu- 
cation. With this in the profession's 
favor, one may ask, how has the profes- 
sion escaped professional excellence? 
Briefly, here are seven challenges to edu- 





*“From the Schools and Colleges,” Changing 
Times; June 1958. p. 37. 

?“Growth in School Enrollments,” NEA Re- 
search Bulletin 36:124; December 19, 1958. 

Dr. Bryant is director of the Placement 
Service, Southern Illinois University, Car- 
bondale. 
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cators in pursuit of professional excel- 
lence. 

1. The teaching profession does not 
control its standards of certification. 


T. M. Stinnett, executive secretary of 
the National Commission on Teacher 
Education and Professional Standards, 
has said, “A distinguishing mark of any 
profession is the determination of the 
standards by which its members are ad- 
mitted to and are permitted to continue 
in practice.” Unqualified or partially 
prepared persons are not licensed to 
practice in any other profession. If pro- 
fessional excellence is to be attained, the 
profession must stop graduating and 
licensing second-rate teachers. In_ this 
country there is no place for second-rate 
automobiles or refrigerators or even busi- 
nesses. Competition drives them out. 
The multiplicity of levels of teaching 
certificates is not good. The possession 
of a teaching certificate does not guaran- 
tee that the holder considers teaching to 
be a profession or that he understands the 
distinguishing characteristics of profes- 
sional service. 

2. The profession does 
teacher education recruits. 


not screen 


A major criterion of professional ex- 
cellence is the competence of the prac- 
titioner. A famous engineer once said, 
“The profession that does not recruit its 
own membership is doomed to extinc- 
tion.” 

Fewer teachers show concern for the 
responsibility of selection than do prac- 
titioners in other professions, particularly 
medicine and law. Standards of compe- 
tence for admission and continuation in 
the teaching profession are set by others, 
and no one asks for the profession's 
approval. 

If professional excellence is to be 
achieved, the profession must provide 
education of a superior quality, and in 
order to do so it must have teachers of 
a superior quality. The responsibility is 
too great to be entrusted to any but the 
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most dedicated and capable. Competence 
does not consist of just accumulated col- 
lege credits and salary increments. Too 
many teachers have received college de- 
grees instead of an education. 

3. The profession does not discipline 
its offenders. 

The code of ethics of the teaching pro- 
fession is devoted chiefly to moral obli- 
gations and proper professional conduct. 
It is silent on the disciplining of offenders. 
In the last analysis, a profession must be 
a dynamic, cohesive force, and, if neces- 
sary, drive a hard bargain within its own 
ranks if it is to meet the requirements 
of a profession in the minds of its most 
severe critic—the general public. 

Ethical procedures should be used to 
encourage incompetent teachers to 
change to some other field of work. Job 
security should never take precedence 
over competence. Teacher tenure does 
very little to upgrade the profession. 
Too many teachers “coast” after they 
acquire tenure. 


4. Professional organizations lack 
solidarity. 

A characteristic of a nationally recog- 
nized profession is a unified, strong, and 
aggressive professional association in 
which all practitioners have active mem- 
bership. Less than 50 per cent of the 
teachers in this country are members of 
the National Education Association.* 
The teaching profession must have group 
solidarity before professional excellence 
can be recognized. If teachers are un- 
willing to work for their profession, on 
what other group can they depend? Medi- 
cine, law, dentistry, and other professions 
have formulated and established strict 
standards for acceptance in their pro- 
fessions. 

One of the distinguishing characteris- 
tics of the teaching profession is its nu- 


“NEA Membership News Round-Up 8:2; 
January 12, 1959. This figure has not changed 
for the year 1960. 
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merous organizations and associations. 
According to one authority, there are 
more than 500 national and regional edu- 
cational associations.* We are living in 
professional isolation from one another 
and such fragmentation and stratification 
lead to a loss of social recognition and 
economic status. Is there any reason why 
the members of the various organizations 
categorized by grade levels, subject-mat- 
ter areas, and geographical locations 
could not all belong to one over-all na- 
tional organization such as the NEA? 


5. Salaries are inadequate to meet 
competition. 


One of the main problems in educa- 
tion is the general inadequacy of teachers’ 
salaries. The immediate doubling of 
teachers’ salaries, however, would not of 
itself guarantee professional excellence. 
The effort for higher salaries does not 
make a profession: all occupations are 
engaged in that struggle. But adequate 
salaries do assist in attracting and hold- 
ing teachers. 

“More teachers hold second jobs than 
any other major occupational group, 
with 21.3 per cent working after school, 
compared with 5.3 per cent of all other 
workers in dual jobs."> Seventy-two per 
cent of all male teachers supplement 
their income.® Salary increases for many 
teachers are no longer determined by 
what they produce but by the rise in the 
cost of living. Yet, the teacher must have 
not just a “living” wage but a “saving” 
wage commensurate with his preparation 
and assignment. Should it be necessary 
for the successful classroom teacher to 
leave the classroom and go into adminis- 
tration in order to get an increase in 
salary? Why not place a higher salary 
premium on good teaching and allow 


*B. J. Chandler, “What It Takes to Profes- 
sionalize Teaching,” School Executive 77:49; 
December 1957. 

®* The Williams Report, April 1958, p. 4. 

*“The Status of the American Public School 
Teacher,” NEA Research Bulletin 25:21; Febru- 
ary 1957. 
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the successful teacher to remain in the 
classroom if he wishes? 

Many educators agree that merit rating 
of teachers for salary increment purposes 
as it is often practiced today is not good. 
The profession should prepare itself for 
some form of merit rating, however. 
Does it not often happen that the best 
and poorest teachers are paid the same 
salaries, protected by the same tenure 
laws, enjoy the same vacations, and are 
given the same amount of sick leave? 
The old adage, “There is nothing so un- 
equal as the equal treatment of un- 
equals,” is still true. 


6. Teaching is not a free-enterprise 
profession. 

Education is no longer a fee-taking 
profession. Neither are the teachers in 
business for themselves; the institutions 
for which they work are governmentally 
owned and controlled. Success is, there- 
fore, too often determined by public 
pressures rather than classroom achieve- 
ments. 

As long as public education is tax-sup- 
ported, the profession will have to toler- 
ate some “dead wood,” some low salaries, 
and some poor teaching until the level 
of excellence is improved. 


7. Critics do not have all the facts. 


Someone has said, “Everybody seems 
dissatisfied with education except those 
in charge of it.’” Many of the critics have 
never taught in the public schools. 
Neither are they members of boards of 
education nor have they ever served on 
such boards. Others are teachers of a 
past age and think in terms of the past. 
A few of the most noted present-day 
critics are foreign born and have had 
little experience, comparatively speaking, 
with American education. They judge 
American schools in terms of European 
purposes and objectives. They fail to 
realize that what is considered excellent 
in European education might be sub- 
standard or inappropriate in American 
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education. Others have only some of the 
facts, but do not see the whole picture. 
It is easy to take facts out of context and 
use them to support other facts out of 
context or to pursue preconceived opin- 
ions. If a producer measured the income 
from a farm crop at planting time, he 
would show a loss. Why don’t the critics 
think in terms of educational harvest as 
well as educational cost? Thomas Edison 
may be considered a good example of a 
slow developer, but what school would 
not be pleased to have him as an alumnus 
today? 

The critics do not recognize the fact 
that General Motors in 1957 spent more 
money just to modify their automobile 
transmission for the 1958 models than 
all the money spent in the United States 
on educational research.? The “‘transmis- 
sion” of American education should be 
at least as important as the transmission 
of a General Motors car. 

Although much of the current criti- 
cism of education is unwarranted, there 
are some decided deficiencies in the cur- 
rent educational system and much of this 
criticism could be a blessing in disguise. 
Teachers should accept this criticism as 
a challenge to the pursuit of professional 


* George Mallinson, TEPS Daily Reporter 
10:5; June 27, 1958. (Newsletter issued at the 
Second Bowling Green Conference of the Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, NEA.) 
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excellence. The teaching profession, as 
any public business or industry, can 
profit from criticism. 


Professional excellence is an imprac- 
tical dream which we should forget if 
teaching is just a job, if the teaching 
certificate is the only measure of the 
holder’s qualification to teach, or if a 
college degree is synonymous with edu- 
cation. If teaching is or is to be a pro- 
fession, teachers should be carefully se- 
lected, broadly trained, and adequately 
paid. The profession needs teachers who 
break through the ceiling set by certifi- 
cation requirements or any pattern of 
preparation for teaching. 

No one other than the teacher can 
bring professional excellence to teaching. 
Teachers cannot regulate the tax struc- 
ture, control the building program, or 
determine legislative enactments, but 
they can promote the pursuit of profes- 
sional excellence. Just as teachers accept 
the rights and responsibilities of national 
citizenship, they must accept the rights 
and responsibilities of occupational or 
professional citizenship. 


A visiting minister asked Johnny, “Do 
you know who made you?” to which 
Johnny replied somewhat hesitantly, 
“No, but I am not finished yet, and I 
would like to help.” Professional excel- 
lence has not been achieved yet, and 
every teacher should help pursue it. 





Library Resources 


On my desk at home is an honest-looking dictionary, issued by a respectable pub- 
lisher, and bought a dozen years ago in good faith; yet it says that “‘uranium is a rare, 
heavy, white metallic element,” is “never found native, and has no important uses.” 
Knowledge builds brick by brick, and while a short time ago not a half-dozen men were 
said to understand Einstein's famous formula, there are physicists now in every important 
university who have gone on where he left off. We no longer rely upon talented in- 
ventors tinkering in their workshops, but upon the scientists trained in laboratory and 


library; and library resources underline all modern research. 


In all fields ignorance, 


as well as knowledge, is progressive, and we are not guiltless if our collections are in 


arrears and inadequate. 


Fortunately, book selection itself is a process of updating, and 


our responsibility for communication just begins there.—Neal Harlow, “Every Idle 
Silence” (Mimeographed text of an address before a joint conference of the Canadian 
and American Library Association, Montreal, June 24, 1960) p. 3. 
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Research in Teacher Education: 


A Syntactical View 


Tus paper describes a_ syntactical 
“model” for research in teacher educa- 
tion.' It is meant primarily for adminis- 
trators, doctoral students, and others who 
are not presently involved in research. 
This “model” should help orient pro- 
spective researchers to some of the possi- 
bilities in teacher education. At the same 
time it should stimulate their thinking so 
that they can generate ideas for studies 
on the basis of their own background 
and experience. 

This paper will attempt to provide a 
picture of the possibilities for research 
by delineating the major aspects of 
teacher education into an area for basic 
research and applied research. It will 
also view teacher education from the 
standpoint of various theoretical orienta- 
tions and try to clarify some of the points 
of view from which one may examine 
teacher education.? 


Two Kinds of Research 

We have divided teacher education 
into two parts according to the kinds of 
studies which can be done: those which 
are essentially basic studies in teacher 
education and those studies which are 
primarily applied. 

* As used in this paper the term “model” re- 
fers to a syntactical model. It is an orderly, 
logically consistent structure which can be used 


to view and to think about the phenomena of 
teacher education. 

* General Reference: Otto Neurath (ed.), 
Encyclopedia and Unified Science, Volume 1, 
Number | (Chicago: University of Chicago 
Press) ; p. 63-75. 


It is arbitrary to make the distinction 
between studies in terms of what might 
be called basic and applied research. 
This is as true in teacher education as it 
is anywhere. This distinction is made be- 
cause certain studies are done chiefly 
for their practical implications, whereas 
other studies are done primarily for their 
contribution to the understanding of 
theory. 

This distinction has some particular 
values. It allows the researcher to say 
about the work that he is doing that it 
relates to the total field of teacher educa- 
tion in such and such a way, and that it 
should be examined and criticized and 
utilized from this particular viewpoint. 
A study which is essentially applied, for 
instance, should not necessarily be sub- 
ject to criticism because it fails to make a 
major contribution to a_ particular 
theory, even though it should grow out of 
that theory at its inception, On the other 
hand, a study which is essentially basic in 
nature need not have direct implications 
for practice, although it probably should 
make a significant contribution to the 
theory from which it arises. 

The Importance of Theory 

Theory gives a researcher a place to 
stand while he observes. A theoretical 
orientation provides the person doing re- 
search with a framework within which 





Dr. Duncan is assistant professor of sec- 
ondary education, Temple University, Phila- 
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and against which he can observe, test, 
and interpret his observations. There are 
many kinds of theories which may be 
applied to teacher education, and this 
paper will attempt to develop a “model” 
in which most theoretical orientations 
will find utility. A purpose of any theory 
is to guide research. It is hoped that this 
“model” will provide a framework in 
which any theory can be so employed. 
There are, therefore, two purposes to 
this paper: first, to give a fairly compre- 
hensive overview of the possibilities for 
research in teacher education, and 
second, to stimulate beginning _re- 
searchers to clarify their own ideas and 
see their own possibilities in this area. 


Basic Studies 

Within the area of basic studies in 
teacher education there are the follow- 
ing divisions: reality, process, and force. 
The division in terms of reality would 
cover those studies which are attempts 
to discover the nature of the situation, to 
describe what is. Those studies which 
deal with process would be studies which 
examine the changing nature of the field 
over a period of time. Finally, those 
studies which deal with force would be 
studies which deal with the dynamics of 
the field. This involves the relationship 
between the reality and the process, in- 
cluding the forces that affect that reality 
and process. 


Reality 

Studies which attempt to determine the 
structure of the intellect, the nature of 
empathic ability, or the factors of person- 
ality, for example, are studies in reality. 
Studies aimed at discovering characteris- 
tic norms, activities, and sentiments of 
informal groups of college students are 
studies in reality. 


Process 

Studies which attempt to determine 
the effects of maturation, changes in self- 
concept, or the effect of a sequence of 
selected stimuli on student attitudes are 
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studies in process. Research aimed at 
discovering the growth patterns of in- 
formal groups of college students are 
studies in process. 
Force 

Studies which attempt to determine 
individual motivations, the power of 
group norms, or the influence of ideas are 
studies in force. Studies aimed at dis- 
covering the dynamic relationship be- 
tween the norms of informal groups of 
college students and their activities over 
a period of time are studies in force. 

Research in reality views phenomena 
in an instantaneous fashion which im- 
plies that time has stopped. Research in 
process implies that time is going on and 
views the effects time has on the 
phenomena. Research in force assumes 
that through process forces are released 
which affect reality, and such studies im- 
ply that the changing nature of phe- 
nomena is caused and seek the forces un- 
derlying such causes. 


Applied Studies 

Those studies which would be applied 
research would be those which deal with 
the selection of prospective teachers, the 
training of prospective teachers, or the 
relationship between the selection and 
the training of prospective teachers. 

This, again, is an arbitrary division. It 
is based on the fact that a teacher educa- 
tion institution has within its province 
the power to select students, to train 
those students, and to establish relation- 
ships between the selection and the train- 
ing of those students. This does not 
overlook the fact that students also select 
the institution. Further, this division is 
based on the possible and probable im- 
plications for teacher education at the 
selection stage, the training stage, or in 
the relationships between these two 
stages. 
Selection 

From the standpoint of selection, it is 
difficult to know exactly which applicants 
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for teacher education are going to be 
good risks for teaching and which stu- 
dents are going to be poor risks. Intelli- 
gence is probably one factor, possibly 
empathy another, perhaps personality a 
third. The achievement record of these 
people in their high-school extracurricu- 
lar and club activities may have some 
bearing on whether or not they will be- 
come good teachers. We need to deter- 
mine some of the things which will indi- 
cate to us that John Jones is a good risk 
if he is planning to become a secondary- 
school teacher or that Jane Jones is a 
good risk if she is planning on becoming 
an elementary-school teacher. And if 
neither is a good risk, we need to know 
that, too. 


Training 

After selecting a group of students, the 
teacher education institution is respon- 
sible for training them. And the kind of 
training, naturally, will depend consider- 
ably upon the kind of students who are 
accepted. If the students selected have a 
particular kind of personality structure, 
for instance, they may respond better to 
one type of training than another. 

Training a prospective teacher consists 
of many things. It involves work in 
various academic disciplines and also 
work in professional “how to” courses. 
It consists of extracurricular activities, 
relationships with the instructional staff, 
interaction with peers in informal set- 
tings, and many other kinds of activities 
and experiences. It is possible, also, to 
look at training from the standpoint of 
content—the kinds of ideas that are 
manipulated in the classroom—or from 
the standpoint of the kinds of choices 
and decisions which prospective teachers 
are asked to make, including the amount 
and kind of information available at the 
time of deciding. Training may be seen, 
too, from the standpoint of preparing the 
right person for the right job and draw- 
ing conclusions about a person's training 
by studying his on-the-job effectiveness. 
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Suppose an institution selects students 
who have IQ's of 105 to 165, for example. 
It is conceivable that one kind of training 
is appropriate for the 165 IQ student and 
another kind of training for the person 
with an IQ of 105. Some students seem 
to have what appears to be a basically 
sound attitude toward young people 
when they start their training; others do 
not. It is conceivable that some aspects 
of training should be geared to doing cer- 
tain things for certain people. 


In general, then, applied studies center 
on the problems of who should be 
selected and how they should be trained. 
Further, this training can be varied, and 
it depends upon the kind of youngsters 
who are selecied for training which varia- 
tions should occur within the program. 
All of these should be fruitful areas for 
study. 


The Place of Theory 


Having arbitrarily divided teacher 
education into two parts according to 
the kind of research that would be 
possible, that is, basic and applied, and 
having further subdivided each of those 
areas into their component aspects, it 
now becomes the responsibility of the 
researcher to select a vantage point from 
which to view some one or more of these 
segments of teacher education. 


Any one of these aspects of teacher 
education are fit topics for study. They 
are all part of a training program cover- 
ing several years in which the candidate 
is trained to become a “‘good”’ teacher. 


The Relationship of Selection 
and Training 


In addition to the area of training 
there is the area of training as it relates 
to selection. If many different kinds of 
persons are selected for training, it may 
be that teacher education institutions 
would wish to individualize the nature of 
the training: to match training with in- 
dividual attributes. 
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In a word, what theory shall serve to 
direct the observations of the researcher? 

In this “model,” that theory which 
should direct the researcher's observa- 
tions is that theory with which he feels 
most comfortable. With this in mind, 
three kinds of theoretical perspectives are 
presented. They are not discrete, but for 
purposes of discussion are labeled accord- 
ing to that aspect of the research process 
upon which they seem to rely most 
heavily: ideology, methods, and function. 


Ideologically Oriented 


Some theoretical structures start from 
a preconceived ideological point of view. 
They involve certain value orientations; 
they imply a logical division of the na- 
ture of phenomena into certain defined 
areas and ways of looking at these areas. 


One such theoretical orientation has 
to do with looking at human personality 
as authoritarian or non-authoritarian. In 
his essay delineating authoritarian char- 
acter structure, Maslow states that the 
authoritarian person conceives of himself 
as a part of a social hierarchy. That is, 
he sees every other person within the 
social setting as either being above him 
or below him in terms of power. This 
individual, then, tends to behave within 
this social hierarchy according to the 
“law of the jungle”: kill or be killed, 
dominate or submit. The authoritarian 
sees everybody as either a person to be 
dominated and overpowered and used or 
else as someone to be submitted to or 
used by. When Adorno and his colleagues 
set out to devise a scale which would 
discriminate between authoritarian and 
non-authoritarian personalities, they ac- 
cepted this ideological basis for their 
research. 

Psychoanalysis is another orientation 
which has contributed to our under- 
standing of human behavior, particularly 
through its careful, clinical examination 
of people who are neurotic or psychotic. 
Most of the evidence accumulated has 
been based on looking at human be- 
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havior from and through a particular 
frame of reference and interpreting the 
nature of that behavior and its causes in 
certain ways defined by psychoanalytic 
theory. This theory postulates the basic 
nature of man, and all evidence obtained 
about man through the psychoanalytic 
orientation must be seen through these 
basic postulates. These postulates form 
the ideological basis for such research. 


Methodologically Oriented 

One of the major areas of concern 
among researchers in the behavioral 
sciences has to do with the development 
of ways of portraying human behavior. 
Attempts to factor analyze personality 
and intelligence are examples of this 
kind. Bales Interaction Analysis ap- 
proach to characterizing the nature of 
group discussion is another one. There is 
developing steadily a rather comprehen- 
sive theory or set of theories about how 
one may use the tools of mathematics, for 
instance, and the tools of measuring and 
testing for determining the nature of 
behavior. And more studies are needed 
in this area. 

Attempts to factor analyze personality 
represent a specific aspect of this 
methodological orientation. In an effort 
to handle personality some psychologists 
have been working to determine the 
fundamental factors, which, when put 
together, go to make up the total person- 
ality. Their attacks on this problem 
have been to measure personality in its 
many aspects, to determine such correla- 
tions as they could between the aspects. 
define these relationships between aspects 
into various kinds of factors, and through 
this process see if they could not isolate 
certain major factors around which per- 


sonality could be measured. This is, 
briefly, factor analysis. This effort to 
study personality has been from a 


methodological orientation; the statis- 
tical procedures have determined the 
nature of the studies. 

Another way of looking at human be- 
havior has been developed rather ex- 
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tensively by Moreno. His sociometric 
techniques involve ascertaining personal 
preferences among people and_ then 
plotting or charting the dynamics of 
these preferences so that the interrela- 
tionships which are expressed can be ex- 
amined and studied logically and care- 
fully. Studies employing sociometric 
techniques could be methodologically 
oriented. 


Functionally Oriented 


In addition to either a methodological 
or ideological orientation or theory, 
another way of looking at teacher educa- 
tion might be termed functional. That 
is, some observers study the nature and 
behavior of the human organism or 
society in such a way that they con- 
tinuously modify their procedures and 
their ideas according to the observations 
which they procure. There is a continu- 
ous interaction between the researcher 
and the methods and the thing which is 
being researched, and the individual 
undertaking research from such an orien- 
tation constantly attempts to devise and 
revise his methods so that they are suit- 
able and appropriate to the situation 
under examination. The development of 
social class theory or perceptual theory 
represents such an orientation. 

Perceptual theory states, for example, 
that behavior is a function of percep- 
tions, in turn, are affected by and are 
functions of several aspects of the total 
situation. In this definition “behavior” 
means all of those overt and covert things 
which people do. “Perception,” on the 
other hand, means the human capability 
of attributing significance or meaning to 
a particular stimulus or experience. Some 
of the factors which influence perception 
are how an individual sees himself, the 
stimulus, the amount and kind of threat 
present in the situation, the goals and 
values which any given individual has 
for himself, his physical capabilities for 
perceiving, and his needs, among other 
things. 
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Social class theory, on the other hand, 
looks at social organization and the way 
in which it affects the people who live 
within this organization. Such problems 
as class structure and the way in which 
these patterns develop, grow, and affect 
human beings is a part of the way in 
which social class theory helps us see the 
society in which we live and its influence 
on our behavior. 

Human behavior is affected by small, 
informal, spontaneous kinds of groups 
like the family or club. It is also influ- 
enced by large, very carefully organized 
institutions such as the government. 
There are also large but not carefully 
organized, though fairly soundly struc- 
tured, social organizations like class and 
caste in our society. An understanding 
of what makes people do what they do 
rests, in part, on viewing people from the 
standpoint of social class influences upon 
them. 

To look at teacher education from 
either a perceptual or social class theory, 
however, generally demands that the re- 
searcher devise his own procedures for 
studying the situation and, further, that 
he constantly modify his procedures as a 
result of his observations. This makes 
such an orientation essentially func- 
tional, then, as opposed to one which is 
primarily methodological or ideological. 

In summary, then, theory gives a re- 
searcher a framework within which and 
against which he can observe, test, and 
interpret his observations. Some theoret- 
ical orientations are primarily ideo- 
logical, some methodological, and some 
functional. 

Many new theories probably develop 
from what we have chosen to call the 
functional point of view into an ideo- 
logical theory, and ultimately manifest 
themselves primarily as methodological 
in nature. That is, Freud’s work origi- 
nated from an extended period of inten- 
sive clinical observations. Out of these 
observations he induced his basic theo- 
ries, and these ideas then became a point 
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of view themselves. Finally, from this 
preconceived notion certain methods or 
ways of studying human behavior have 
evolved—the Rorschach or the TAT, for 
example—and these procedures have 
ultimately assumed a significance and 
theoretical orientation of their own. 
This serves to indicate that these are not 
discrete points of view, but are, for pur- 
poses of discussion and use at any given 
time, more clearly understood and uti- 
lized if so considered. 


The "Model" 


Any one of the three orientations is 
appropriate, and it is simply the purpose 
of this paper to outline a “model” for 
viewing teacher education which will be 
broad enough to include any aspect of 
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the phenomenon itself and any way of 
looking at that phenomenon. With this 
in mind, then, the following structural 
“model” is presented. The purpose of 
this diagram is to clarify the ideas ex- 
pressed thus far in this paper and show, 
perhaps more concretely, what would be 
involved. 

If the reader will examine the picture 
of blocks outlined in Figure | he will see 
that teacher education has been arbi- 
trarily portrayed, in a three dimensional 
sense, and divided first of all into basic 
and applied studies. Each of these con- 
tains three further subdivisions. 

Then, running along the side of the 
row of blocks, are descriptions of three 
ways of looking at applied and _ basic 
studies: three basic theoretical orienta- 


Figure | 


Contribution of Study 
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Applied 





























Syntactical Model for Research in Teacher Education 
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As Viewed from Different Theoretical Orientations 


tions. These might be considered as 
three perspectives for viewing each of the 
various aspects of teacher education. 

If we conceive of teacher education as 
consisting of this series of ideas in a 
three-dimensional pattern, it should be 
possible to think of any particular study 
as fitting somewhere within one of these 
18 blocks, each of which represents some 
segment of teacher education viewed from 
some particular perspective. In this way 
any researcher should be able to view his 
particular area of concern as it relates to 
the whole field of teacher education. 

In Figures 2 and 3 the reader is helped 
to overview first the basic area of teacher 
education from various theoretical orien- 
tations and then the applied area. 

The preceding syntactical “model” has 
been presented to help the prospective 
researcher in teacher education. It should 
suggest that sound research must have 
(1) a firm base in theory, (2) clearly 
defined phenomena for study, and (3) 
goals which contribute to the advance- 
ment of teacher education. A truly worth- 
while piece of research should reveal that 
these three aspects are creatively and 


fundamentally interrelated. Whether the 
study be a status study, an experimental 
study, or any other type of study, it 
should have within it a sound theory, a 
carefully defined phenomena for study, 
and the capacity to contribute to the 
advancement of teacher education. This 
“model” should be used in three ways: 

First, it should help provide a disci- 
plined framework within which to view 
research in teacher education. Studies 
should be developed from a_ sound 
theoretical point of view, should examine 
a specific aspect of the phenomena, and 
should pose questions which are mean- 
ingful when resolved. 

Second, it should help provide a func- 
tional framework within which to view 
research in teacher education. Studies 
should be seen in terms of their ultimate 
implications, the feasibility of implemen- 
tation, and their relationships to the 
research in teacher education. 

Third, and most important, the 
“model” should make it possible for the 
researcher to think creatively about re- 
search in teacher education. Studies 
should employ sound theory, contribute 
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Examples of Research in the Applied Studies Area of Teacher Education 
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to a better understanding of the phe- 
nomena, and seek a meaningful implica- 
tion. The researcher chooses his theory, 
the phenomena to be understood, the im- 
plications intended, and the relationships 
he will create between these three. 
Research involves asking questions and 
answering them. If the researcher lets 
the situation itself direct his observa- 
tional energies, he is working from a 
functional point of view. If the re- 
searcher employs particular methods or 
devices to guide his observations, he is 
working essentially from a methodo- 


logical point of view. Should he select 
particular ideas against which to judge 
his observations, then he is working 
primarily from an ideological point of 
view. 

Although this “model” sets limits, it is 
intended to define an extended area of 
freedom in which the genius of the re- 
searcher can find vital opportunities to 
reconstruct our understanding of teacher 
education. It is hoped that a disciplined 
and creative use of these approaches will 
help the researcher make a significant 
contribution to teacher education. 





Educational Opportunity 


Socio-economic status is an intangible but nontheless genuine reality. It is determined 





by a complex of factors and circumstances. Differences in status are commonly accepted 
without very careful examination—so commonly accepted, in fact, that some 
of our most cherished democratic ideals may be seriously compromised without 
a protest. There seems to be all too little concern with the fact that educational 
opportunities for children may be markedly correlated with socio-economic status. 
The Federal government is spending millions of dollars to develop additional talent in 
critical categories and wealth and prosperity are at, or near, unprecedented levels. It is 
surely ironic if the nation fails to lend every effort to keep educational opportunity free 
and open to all.—Herbert A. Smith and Lawrence L. Penny, “Educational 
Opportunity as Function of Socio-Economic Status,” SCHOOL AND Society, September 12, 
1959, p. 342. 
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Fostering Mental Health in the Classroom 


Through field-service experience in a child-guidance clinic 
teachers learn that the therapeutic approach can be applied 


R a previous study the authors! out- 
lined the total activities of the staff of 
the Louisville, Kentucky, Child Guid- 
ance Clinic in relation to teachers and 
the school. The present paper is a report 
on a specific mental-health project in 
which selected teachers worked full time 
in the Child Guidance Clinic for a period 
of six months, receiving 15 hours of 
credit at the University of Louisville. 
The project had a two-fold purpose: first, 
to enable the teachers to become more 
capable of dealing with the emotional 
needs of children in the classroom, and 
second, to enable the staff of the Clinic to 
discover those personal and professional 
qualities which make a good teacher and 
which make for a good mental-health 
atmosphere in the classroom. Careful 
records of all formal conferences with 
the teachers, periodic conferences of the 
staff on the progress of the program, 
autobiographical records by the teachers, 
and formal testing procedures were used 
in attempting to evaluate the program. 

A total of five teachers were involved 
in the project over a three-year period. 
The three most important criteria for 
selection of these teachers were a sincere 
desire to remain in classroom teaching, 
the quality of their teaching during the 





*M. Krugman (ed.), Orthopsychiatry and the 
School (New York: American Orthopsychiatric 
Association, 1958.) 


to their work in the classroom. 


previous five years, and their leadership 
potential as noted by supervisors and 
administrators. The teachers partici- 
pated in all clinic activities, including 
counseling with selected children and 
parents under close supervision of the 
chief psychologist and the social-work 
supervisors. Contacts with the staff psy- 
chiatrists took place at first in case con- 
ferences and later through individual 
interviews with the clinical director. The 
teachers were both students and instruc- 
tors. They conducted seminars for other 
clinic trainees (psychiatric residents, 
social work students, and clinical psy- 
chology interns) on practical and theo- 
retical matters pertaining to teaching and 
to school organization. Following com- 
pletion of the training period, one of the 
clinic staff and the teacher, in co-opera- 
tion with the principal, conducted 
monthly seminars centered upon chil- 


Dr. Ackerly is professor and chairman, De- 
partment of Psychiatry, University of Louis- 
ville School of Medicine, and medical director 
of the Louisville Child Guidance Clinic, 
Louisville, Kentucky. Dr. Bernstein is associ- 
ate professor of psychiatry, University of 
Louisville School of Medicine, and clinical 
director of the Child Guidance Clinic. Dr. 
Erwin is associate professor of medical psy- 
chology and chief psychologist at the Univer- 
sity and Mary Monk and Helen Noble are 
psychiatric social workers at the Clinic. 

This paper was originally presented at the 
1958 annual meeting of the American Ortho- 
psychiatric Association, New York City. 
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dren's problems for the entire faculty 
of the trainee’s school. 


Effect of the Teachers on Clinic 
Children and Parents 

We have tried to appraise the results 
of the project by concentrating on spe- 
cific questions. The first question is: 
What effect did the teachers have on the 
clinic children and parents? 

By and large, the teachers did surpris- 
ingly well in working with children and 
parents within the child guidance frame- 
work. Of course, the individuals assigned 
to them were carefully selected, but des- 
pite this precaution several of the parent- 
child relationship problems turned out 
to be quite complex and difficult. The 
teachers felt comfortable in explaining 
to the parents their background and 
current status, and the fact that they 
were teachers in training did not detract 
from their effectiveness in working with 
parents. Several of the teachers worked 
with children who had reading problems, 
and they were most effective in combin- 
ing a therapeutic approach with reme- 
dial reading. Rapid progress was made 
with several adolescents using this com- 
bined approach, and the method appears 
to have real potential for reaching some 
of the difficult cases. 


Effect of the Children and Parents 


on the Teachers 


The second question was: What was 
the effect of the children and parents on 
the teachers? 

All the teachers reported that they 
were better able to tolerate the negative 
feelings and the resentful acts of chil- 
dren. They felt that they could under- 
stand the reasons behind the behavior 
and thus not take it so seriously and so 
personally. They learned from the chil- 
dren to appreciate the gravity and com- 
plexity of their problems. They also 
learned the value of patience and of an 
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accepting silence in helping the child to 
work through his feelings, whereas, pre- 
viously they may have taken a more 
active role in trying to minimize or to 
rationalize the child’s feelings. Along 
with this came an increased awareness 
of the detrimental effect of a prejudging 
or a rejecting attitude. 

Their work with children impressed 
the teachers with the necessity for work- 
ing with the parents also. Apparently, 
the role of the parent had not been 
clearly delined, nor had it been upper- 
most in their minds, since the teachers 
mentioned this as an important discovery 
for them. The close attention of the 
clinical staff to the parent as well as to 
the child made quite an impression, and 
it persisted in the activities of the 
teachers, subsequent to their training, 
showing itself in increased parent-teacher 
conferences, for example. One teacher 
reported great admiration for the parents 
seen in the clinic, and she marveled at 
their ability to cope with their situations. 
She wondered if she could match their 
courage. The teachers’ acceptance of 
parents appeared to increase as their 
training progressed. 

The teachers also reported a certain 
realization that previous to their train- 
ing they had sought achievement for the 
child, measuring their success mainly in 
terms of achievement or acquisition of 
knowledge on the part of the child. To 
accept the child where you found him, 
to demand little from him emotionally, 
and to let him progress at his own pace 
were difficult to put into practice. The 
old need for achievement as a measure 
of their success kept intruding. One 
teacher gained this valuable bit of in- 
sight from her work: she learned not to 
minimize the power of unconscious proc- 
esses. Prior to her clinical experience, 
she had felt that will-power was every- 
thing. After experience with several 
children, one teacher said that teaching 
would be more fun because she realized 
how much more there was to do for 
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children than she had previously thought. 
She summed it up by saying, “The well 
I thought was 100 feet deep is now 500 
feet deep—that much more of a chal- 
lenge!” 


The Effect of the Clinic's Staff 


on the Teachers 


The third question was: What effect 
did the Clinic’s staff have on the teachers? 

The clinical experience was not with- 
out its difficulties for the teachers. Al- 
though they all had had some related 
training and were by no means totally 
unsophisticated, they were a bit over- 
whelmed at first by the unknown termi- 
nology used at staff conferences. They 
also came to the clinic with a certain awe 
of the staff and with strong feelings of 
uncertainty as to what they could con- 
tribute. 


One teacher handled her anxiety at 
first by being a bit defensive about her- 
self as a person. She had avoided criti- 
cism by reaching high levels of achieve- 
ment in whatever she attempted. It was 
hard for her to admit ignorance and to 
accept suggestions. It was also not easy 
for her to assume a training status. This 
latter difficulty applied to all the teachers, 
since each had achieved a high level of 
competence and some recognition for 
teaching ability. All the teachers had 
some difficulty in adjusting to the absence 
of rigid hour-by-hour routines and to 
the individual responsibility for one’s 
appointments and other activities. Sev- 
eral also could never quite accept the 
fact that many of the staff smoked “ex- 
cessively,”’ that some staff members were 
quite casual about punctuality, and that 
the staff thought nothing of celebrating 
special occasions with alcoholic beverages 
at the end of the day. 


Despite these difficulties, the teachers 
soon responded to the accepting attitude 
of the staff and to the respect and confi- 
dence shown them as teachers and as in- 
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dividuals. The staff's trust and confi- 
dence in their ability to work with 
patients was “unbelievable” and “most 
reassuring.” Even though it engendered 
some initial anxiety, the staff's acceptance 
of them as co-professionals was a most 
satisfying experience. Each of them 
hoped she could adopt the same attitudes 
toward others. They felt that the staff 
had helped them not only to be more 
conscious of varying backgrounds lead- 
ing to individual differences, but also of 
the wide range in the severity and com- 
plexity of children’s problems. One 
teacher said, ‘“The staff helped me to feel 
more competent—helped me to get off 
the defensive and not to be afraid of my 
negative feelings. You taught me that 
I do not need to know all the answers, 
and it is wonderful to be treated as a 
fellow professional.” (She has recom- 
mended to several State Teachers’ Col- 
leges that they include in their programs 
some time for teachers to work with 
members of some other professions.) 

Of course, the teachers varied in the 
degree to which they profited from the 
experience, both in professional and in 
personal growth. Some of them did seek 
help with personal matters, and _assist- 
ance was given. Others never touched 
upon a personal problem in any contact 
with staff members, and this position also 
was respected. The results of the formal 
testing procedures corroborated the im- 
pression gained from observation and 
also indicated differences among the 
teachers in the amount of professional 
and personal growth which took place. 

There was a change in the attitudes 
of the teachers toward psychiatry in that 
they seemed to have a more accurate 
appraisal of what psychiatry could and 
could not be expected to do. This was 
demonstrated when one teacher said she 
had learned that psychiatry in no way 
claimed to be a panacea or a substitute 
for religion. 
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Effect of the Teachers 
on the Clinical Staff 
The fourth question was: What effect 
did the teachers have on the Clinic's 
staff? 


The staff was impressed again and 
again by certain qualities of these 
teachers: directness and clarity in ap- 
proach, unfailing enthusiasm, and self- 
discipline. The staff found itself respond- 
ing positively to these attributes as school 
children also do. Evidently, a large 
amount of the satisfaction of a teacher 
is through the feedback she gets from 
the children’s response to these charac- 
teristics. The enthusiasm of the teachers 
was especially effective with the staff. 
One clinic staff member put it this way: 


We have had an exhilaration throughout 
the past six months. Every day we felt 
something happening, or we had some lift. 
They did something to us. They were so 
eager to learn, and yet at the same time, 
you had a strong feeling that after they 
had this part mastered, they were going to 
look at it critically and then come back with 
some helpful changes and additions. 


This feeling was shared by all staff 
members. 

As to the matter of self-discipline, it 
was of more than passing interest to the 
staff psychoanalyst. She remarked: “I 
felt a strong sense of self-discipline, some 
might say rigidity, in the teachers, but I 
came more and more to think of the posi- 
tive side of this rigidity. The children 
would always know what was expected 
of them, and it could be an asset to 
teaching, particularly when this trait was 
combined with real interest in the chil- 
dren and involvement in the job.” 


The extent of the knowledge and skills 
of the teachers and the alacrity with 
which they absorbed the new approach 
impressed many of the staff. Some of the 
social workers felt that they would like to 
suggest that the basic casework curricu- 
lum of schools of social work be expanded 
to include more of what these teachers 
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seemed to know. In any event, it was 
generally felt that the knowledge of the 
teachers and their receptivity to the ap- 
proach of child-guidance workers indi- 
cated that there was already much in 
common in the training of school teach- 
ers and of social workers. 

In regard to school-clinic conferences, 
the teachers contributed materially to 
their effectiveness. They gave the staff 
a more practical appreciation of the 
teacher's role in the classroom, and by 
their participation in the school-clinic 
conferences assisted the staff in communi- 
cating and in co-operating with the 
schools. Because of this increased effec- 
tiveness, the staff arranged more confer- 
ences than usual with the school. Two 
of the teachers and one of the Clinic’s 
staff members wrote a paper which con- 
tains suggestions for the school-clinic 
conference.* 

The experience of the staff in working 
with these teachers impressed them with 
the value of teaching experience and also 
reinforced their interest in seeing more of 
normal children in various stages of their 
growth and development. As a result a 
project of observing classes of school chil- 
dren in permissive play was initiated and 
is currently being pursued. 

In a general way, the experience with 
the teachers has contributed a great deal 
to the staff's appreciation and under- 
standing of the efforts of the teacher in 
the classroom. ‘The staff found that the 
teachers from the beginning of their 
clinical experience were interested in the 
strengths of children, the normal part 
of their personalities, their assets, rather 
than the pathology of behavior. This fits 
in with their training in bringing out the 
capabilities of the children who are in a 
healthy state of progression. The staff 
learned to respect the teachers as healthy 


? E. F. Erwin, Dorothy Dreisbach, and Finetta 
Graves, “Promoting Effective Relationships Be- 


tween the School and the Child Guidance 
Clinic,” Mental Hygiene 41:542-45; October 
1957. 
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people and as good influences in the lives 
of children. They also felt that the teach- 
ers were good influences on children be- 
cause they were good for them; they 
buoyed them up and drew out the best 
that was in them. 

On the one hand, the staff stood in awe 
of the teachers’ self-discipline, and on the 
other hand, the teachers stood a bit in 
awe of the staff's permissiveness. The 
teachers used their self-discipline to help 
the normal child grow, and the staff used 
its permissiveness to help the sick child 
catch up or even to regress before going 
ahead again. The teachers may go too far 
in the direction of self-discipline, but the 
staff may go too far with permissiveness. 

Both the staff and the teachers came to 
the realization that while specialization 
of approaches is necessary, all specialties 
dealing with human beings, sick or well, 
stem from the same fundamental roots. 
This realization was a bond between 
them. 

As a result of continuing contacts with 
the teachers, the staff has been aware of 
the need for follow-up activities, not only 
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to keep the gains which have been made, 
but also to set the stage for continued 
contacts and growth. In some informal 
contacts with the teachers, since comple- 
tion of training, they have asked for help 
with some particular child. They have 
asked about specific behavior, but by 
reading between the lines, the inference 
has been made that they were asking for 
reinforcement to keep their focus on the 
child as an individual rather than on 
subject matter, to the relative neglect of 
the individual. 

The experience with these teachers has 
been a most rewarding one. It has been 
demonstrated that teachers can profit 
from the child guidance approach and 
take some of it into their work in the 
classroom. There still remains much to 
be learned about how teachers contribute 
to the positive mental health of children 
without the training these particular 
teachers had. There is also the suggestion 
from our experience that selected teach- 
ers could be readily trained to be mental 
health consultants in the schools. But 
this is a project for the future. 





Mental Health in the Classroom 


Among new teachers in public-school classrooms this fall will be the first specially 
groomed graduates from a University of Texas demonstration program, “Mental Health 


Education for Prospective Teachers.” 


This is one of four demonstration projects financed by the National Institute of 


Mental Health. 
$300,000 by 1962-63. 


It is a five-year effort supported by grants that will total more than 





College of Education faculty members engaged in the program emphasize that subject 
matter has not “gone down the drain” in favor of mental health. All prospective teachers, 
including the experimental group, take 75 to 80 per cent of their University work in 
“content” courses and only 20 to 25 per cent in “education.” Although members of 
the experimental group take the usual courses required for education degrees, special 
sections are provided for them. In addition, they have opportunities to learn more 
about themselves through psychological tests and other assessment techniques, and 
through individual counseling. Only a limited number of students and professors are 
participating in the demonstration phase of the program, but more than 1,500 students 
enrolled in College of Education courses are involved. The records of those not in 


demonstration groups will be used for comparison purposes. 
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Emotional Emancipation in Adolescence 


Vee concept of “emancipation,” or as 
it is also called, “psychological weaning,” 
appears frequently in the writings about 
adolescent development and adjustment. 
Strang! in her recent book on adolescence 
considers the progressive achievement of 
emancipation as one of the most perva- 
sive developmental tasks of late adoles- 
cence and early adulthood. Cole,? Conk- 
lin,* and Hollingworth,* among others, 
have described the behavior characteris- 
tics of individuals at various stages of 
emancipation. 

The emancipated person is generally 
considered as one who has achieved rela- 
tive independence from adult direction, 
particularly that of parents. This does 
not mean that parents’ wishes are ignored 
but that the individual has achieved 
enough independence from them to 
make his or her own immediate and long- 
range decisions. The unemancipated in- 
dividual on the other hand is one who 
lacks the necessary independence to make 
decisions without considerable parental 
consultation and guidance. Such an in- 
dividual would probably reflect a rather 
strong dependence upon adult authority 


* Ruth Strang, The Adolescent Views Himself 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1957) 
581 p 

* Luella W. Cole, Psychology of Adolescence 
(New York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1936) 503 p. 

* Edmund S. Conklin, Principles of Adolescent 
Psychology (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1935) 437 p. 

*L. S. Hollingworth, The Psychology of the 
Adolescent (New York: D. Appleton, 1928) . 


What are its effects on subsequent 
teacher-pupil attitudes? 


and direction. To the extent that the 
individual fails to grow toward emanci- 
pated status, personality problems may 
develop. 

The measurement of such an important 
developmental behavior seems to have 
received limited attention. Dimock® re- 
ports a study conducted by McDill who 
devised a questionnaire designed to dis- 
criminate between levels of emancipa- 
tion among adolescent boys. Correla- 
tions between emancipation scores and a 
series of physical, mental, personality, 
and socio-economic variables were ob- 
tained. Although the correlations were 
generally low, running from .24 to —.16, 
for the various variables, Dimock be- 
lieved that the more emancipated boys 
possessed a greater sense of personal ade- 
quacy, were less self-critical, and had 
fewer feelings of difference from their 
contemporaries. 

Sherman® reported in 1946 the de- 
velopment of a questionnaire designed to 
measure the emancipation status of col- 
lege students. The scale consisted of 60 
items, such as, “I ask my parents to assist 
me in solving problems,” to which the 


* Hedley S. Dimock, Rediscovering the Ado- 
lescent (New York: Association Press, 1937) . 

* Arthur W. Sherman, “Emancipation Status 
of College Students,” Journal of Genetic Psy- 
chology 68:171-80; June 1946. 


Dr. Cook is associate professor of educa- 
tional psychology, Division of Education, 
Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana. 
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student answered “Yes,” “No,” or “*?’’. Sig- 
nificant differences were obtained be- 
tween most and least emancipated groups 
for the American Council on Education 
Psychological Examination _ percentile 
scores but not between emancipation 
status and such factors as age, length of 
residence in college community, and socio- 
economic status. The results also showed 
that there was a greater percentage of 
men (72 per cent) than women in the 
most emancipated and a greater percent- 
age of women (69 per cent) in the least 
emancipated group. 

In a later study in 1948, Sherman’ re- 
ported on the relationship between 
emancipation scores and _ personality 
traits as measured by the Bernreuter 
Personality Inventory for two groups of 
college women designated as the most 
and least emancipated groups. For this 
study, a 35-item emancipation scale was 
developed from the original scale de- 
scribed above by selecting the most dis- 
criminating items on the basis of internal 
consistency. The more emancipated 
group scored significantly (at the .01 
level) better on emotional stability, self- 
sufficiency, dominance, and self-confi- 
dence scales than did the less emanci- 
pated group. The less emancipated 
group, however, scored significantly 
lower on the sociable and gregarious 
scales. Sherman interpreted this as a 
desire to move toward people and not 
necessarily a sign of maturity. No sig- 
nificant difference was obtained between 
the most and least emancipated groups 
on the introversion-extroversion scale. 
The results from the above studies indi- 
cate that there is a possibility of measur- 
ing emancipation and that there is some 
relationship of this trait to personality 
traits or characteristics. 

If the more emancipated person has 
desirable personality traits (as Sherman 

* Arthur W. Sherman, “Personality Factors in 
the Psychological Weaning of College Women,” 
Educational and_ Psychological Measurement 
8:2:249-56; 1948. 
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observed) , it seems logical that such an 
individual could more readily adapt to 
and accept various social situations char- 
acterized by flexibility or a lack of rigid 
structure without feeling threatened by 
such situations. The less emancipated 
person, on the other hand, might prefer 
interpersonal situations characterized by 
a greater degree of structure and author- 
ity. 

In the teaching situation, the latter 
individuals would be those who probably 
exhibit authoritarian classroom behavior 
and have difficulty in establishing rap- 
port with pupils because they lack the 
ability to work on their own or perhaps 
feel better in a structured classroom 
situation. The more emancipated teach- 
er, on the other hand, would show less 
need for authoritarianism, be more able 
to establish rapport with pupils, and 
generally be more secure in relatively 
unstructured teaching situations. If it 
can be shown that emancipation status 
is related in the early stages of teacher 
education to attitudes about teacher- 
pupil relationships, such information 
would be of value in the guidance and 
counseling of students during the under- 
graduate professional education _ pro- 
gram. 

The purpose of this study is to investi- 
gate the relationship between emancipa- 
tion status and teacher-pupil attitudes 
for a group of prospective teachers. 
Specifically, the hypothesis is that pros- 
pective teachers high in emancipation 
status would tend to have stronger atti- 
tudes toward teacher-pupil relations, 
which reflect a more pupil-centered or 
democratic approach to such relations 
than would students with a lower degree 
of emancipation. 


Procedure 


The hypothesis of the study required 
that measures of emancipation and 


teacher-pupil relations be obtained for a 
group of prospective teachers. 
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The instrument selected to measure 
emancipation status was the scale devised 
by Sherman, entitled Parental Relations 
Inventory (PRI). As noted above, the 
student responds to a total of 35 items 
with high scores indicating more emanci- 
pation and low scores indicating less 
emancipation. Sherman reports a test-re- 
test reliability coefhiicient of .82 based on 
62 students. Since the scale does show 
some validity in discriminating among 
students in the desired dimension, it was 
used here instead of developing a new 
scale. 

The measure of teacher-pupil attitude 
was obtained by using the Minnesota 
Teacher Attitude Inventory.8 This scale 
is designed to measure those attitudes of 
a teacher which predict how well he will 
get along with pupils in interpersonal re- 
lationships, and indirectly how well satis- 
fied he would be with teaching as a 
vocation. Individuals favoring a tradi- 
tional, teacher-dominated orientation re- 
ceive a negative score while those favor- 
ing the more progressive, student-cen- 
tered approach receive positive scores. 
Raw scores running from plus 150 to 
minus 150 are possible on the scale. 

The subjects for the present study were 
drawn from the introductory educational 
psychology course at Purdue University 
during the spring and fall semesters of 
1957. This course serves at the present 
time as the first course in the profes- 
sional education sequence. The MTAI 
is administered to all students enrolled in 
the course as part of the selection and 
guidance program of the Division of 
Education. A total of 442 men and 
women students were given the two 
scales. This total was reduced to 162 
women and 92 men after applying the 
criteria recommended by Sherman in 
order to eliminate individuals taking the 
PRI who were either married, veteran, 
currently living at home, did not grow 





* Walter W. Cook, C. H. Leeds, and R. Callis, 
Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory (New 
York: The Psychological Corporation, 1951) . 
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up with both parents present or who did 
not have both parents present, or who 
did not have both parents living at the 
present time. Such individuals were 
eliminated from the study because they 
were no longer dependent upon parents, 
or, did not experience normal parent- 
child relationships while growing up. 


The “emancipated” and “unemanci- 
pated” groups were determined by tak- 
ing the upper and lower 20 per cent of 
the distribution of PRI scores for each 
sex separately. The terms “emancipated” 
and “unemancipated” are used here only 
for convenience. Recognition is given to 
the fact that the trait is a matter of degree 
and is not an all-or-none characteristic. 


Since the difference in performance be- 
tween the “emancipated” and “‘uneman- 
cipated” groups on the MTAI was to be 
evaluated by the Mann-Whitney U test, 
a non-parametric test more commonly 
known as the “sum of ranks,’®. '° it was 
necessary to secure ranks for each person 
in the two groups on the MTAI. Ranks 
were obtained by ordering the MTAI 
raw scores from low (negative) to high 
(positive) for the criterion groups com- 
bined within each sex. A student re- 
ceiving the lowest MTAI raw score was 
thus assigned a rank of |, while the stu- 
dent receiving the highest MTAI raw 
score in the combined group was assigned 
the nth rank. Ranks were then summed 
for the “emancipated” and “unemanci- 
pated” groups respectively. 

The hypothesis tested is that the two 
groups come from the same population. 
Statistically, the test concerns itself with 
differences in location or order. If the 
sum of ranks for the MTAI/ scores from 
the “emancipated” group equals the sum 
of ranks for MTATI scores from the “un- 
emancipated” group, it can be said that 


* N. M. Downie and Robert W. Heath, Basic 
Statistical Methods (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1959) p. 212-15. 

** Helen Walker and Joseph Lev, Statistical 
Inference (New York: Henry Holt and Com- 
pany, 1953) p. 434-35. 
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MEANS AND STANDARD Deviations oF PRI* anp M TAI» Raw Scores 


























Females Males 
Variable Unemancipated Emancipated | Unemancipated Emancipated 
N = 82 N = 82 N = 18 N = 18 
Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD Mean SD 
PRI* 15.88 3.28 29.47 1.57 19.39 2.80 31.50 1.54 
MTAI* 21.34 33.93 33.25 25.45 —2.61 24.13 18.33 26.64 














* Parental Relations Inventory. 
» Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inventory. 


there is probably no difference in order 
on the MTAI for the two groups. If 
there is a difference too great to be ac- 
counted for on a chance basis, then the 
two groups can be said to rank differently 
on the MTAI. Since the statistic ob- 
tained is distributed as the normal devi- 
ate z, probability can be read from the 
norma! curve table. The region of rejec- 
tion was set at the 5 per cent level of con- 
fidence, or a z-value of 1.64. If the ob- 
tained z is in a positive direction, it will 
indicate here that those receiving high 
MTAI scores have the higher ranks. If 
the z is in a negative direction, it will 
indicate that those receiving high M TAI 
scores receive a low rank. 


Results 


The means and standard deviations for 
raw scores on each of the instruments 


used in the study are presented in Table 
I. The principal findings are presented 
in Table II. For both male and female 
groups, significant z-values were obtained. 
The null hypothesis can be rejected and 
the alternate hypothesis accepted. That 
is, individuals showing high degrees of 
emancipation tend to have more favor- 
able attitudes toward a pupil-centered, 
democratic, and less structured teaching 
situation than do those showing a lesser 
degree of emancipation. To the extent 
that these differences exist in the data, 
“psychological weaning” or emancipa- 
tion seems to bear a relationship to 
teacher-pupil attitudes as measured by 
the MTAI. 


As noted above, there is a positive re- 
lationship between the measured eman- 
cipation status of a student and attitudes 
toward teaching. That is, individuals 


Taste II 
Sum or Ranks ON M7AI ror EMANCIPATED AND UNEMANCIPATED MALES AND FEMALES 








Group N 
Fema SS 
Emancipated 32 
Unemancipated 32 

Males 
Emancipated 18 
Unemancipated 18 


"Significant at the 5 per cent level. 
"Significant at the 3 per cent level. 


Sum of Ranks 


Z — Value of Difference 
from Chance 


1166.5 1.69" 
913.5 
420.5 2.77" 


245.5 
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who have succeeded in developing in- 
dependence from home ties possess atti- 
tudes reflecting permissiveness in dealing 
with people, satisfaction in interpersonal 
relations, and the ability to establish 
rapport with students. In turn, they 
probably can feel more at ease in a rela- 
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teacher-education programs might watch 
for students who express desire to go 
home often, to locate in their own home 
towns after graduation, and similar ex- 
pressions reflecting a lack of emancipa- 
tion. Such persons might not have atti- 
tudes leading to successful relations with 


students in the classroom. 
Summary 


tively unstructured classroom situation. 
The lesser emancipated student, on the 
other hand, tends to reflect attitudes of 
an authoritarian nature, has less satis- 
faction in interpersonal relations, and 
probably feels more secure in a struc- 
tured classroom situation. They lack 
some ability to establish warmth and per- 
missiveness in dealing with students in 
the classroom. The results of the present 
study indicate that those persons con- 
cerned with selection of students for 


Investigation was made of the relation- 
ship between emancipation status and 
teacher-pupil attitudes for a group of 
beginning students in education. 

Results presented show that both males 
and females exhibiting high degrees 
of emancipation status ranked signifi- 
cantly higher on desirable teacher-pupil 
relations than did less emancipated male 
and female prospective teachers. 





Education's Greatest Shortage 


. . . We cannot hope to meet our expanding needs simply by spending more money to do 
on a larger and more expensive scale what we are already doing in the schools and 
colleges. We cannot because almost everything we are doing is obsolete and inadequate. 
This applies to the curriculum, to arrangements for teacher training, to organization, to 
methods of teaching and of learning, to school architecture. 

What the advancement of education requires, just as much as more money, is a larger 
and more dynamic frontier of experimentation and new developments, and a pervasive 
professional mood which not only tolerates innovation, but which welcomes and en- 
courages it. Herein lies today, I believe, education's greatest shortage. 

In trying to overcome this shortage, educators may find some useful lessons in the 
experiences of other sectors of our economy. 

. some industries are so much more dynamic and progressive than others. 
dustries do not seem to have had a really important new idea or major innovation in 
years; their costs keep rising and their products or services get no better. Certain other 
industries, however, are constantly inventing new products, improving their old ones, 
improving their methods of production, and reducing their costs. These latter industries 
are the ones that pave the way to higher living standards for the nation. 

If we were to array various industries in a spectrum according to their dynamic 
quality and progressiveness, we would probably put the railroad industry—or at least 
the Northeastern branch which I patronize—on one extreme end. Close to it would go 
the housing industry whose approach to building a dwelling—by cutting and fitting and 
piecing together thousands of tiny peices at very great cost—has changed very little since 
the early Egyptians. 

Toward the other end of the spectrum we would find such industries as chemicals, 
electronics and petroleum that have several important characteristics in common. They 
have been growing rapidly; a large portion of their current sales is in new products 
which were not even on the market 10 or 15 years ago; their research and development 
expenditures are high; and they are geared organizationally and psychologically for 
rapid change.—Philip H. Coombs, “Education’s Greatest Shortage” (Mimeographed 
delivered before the Educational Press Association, February 16, 1960) p 2. 


Some in- 





speech 











Prospective Students’ 


Toward Teaching 


For the staffs of teacher education 
schools and for others working with and 
interested in the education of teachers, it 
should be helpful to have more informa- 
tion about the attitudes of beginning stu- 
dents in teacher education toward differ- 
ent phases of teaching. There are those 
of us who work more or less individually, 
or in relatively small groups, with 
teachers-in-training, but have no sub- 
stantiated idea of what the new students 
believe about the field of teaching. 
Furthermore, there has been little evalu- 
ation of how much, or in what directions, 
attitudes change throughout a teacher 
education program. 


Previous Studies 

Most studies conducted with college 
students or with senior-high-school stu- 
dents reported that the majority chose 
teaching as a profession because they 
wished to help children and because they 
anticipated pleasure and personal satis- 
faction in the work. Salary, security, and 
other rewards were considered secondary 
in importance. The results of two stud- 
ies' which explored with high-school 
seniors the reasons why they would not 
consider teaching showed that the major 


* Robert W. Richey and William H. Fox, 4 
Study of Some Opinions of High School Stu- 
dents With Regard to Teachers and Teaching. 
Bulletin of the School of Education, Indiana 
University (Bloomington, Indiana: Division of 
Research and Field Services, 1951) 56 p. 

See also, Charles Hardaway (ed.), “Factors 
Influencing High School Seniors to Choose or 
Not to Choose Teaching as a Profession,” Teach- 
ers College Journal 27:107-111; May 1956. 


Rachel Richards 


Attitudes 


reasons were low salaries, the lengthy 
period of preparation, little or no chance 
for advancement, too much responsibil- 
ity, and the appeal of other professions. 

Answers to the question, “What factors 
influenced you in selecting teaching?” 
indicated that teachers exerted by far 
the greatest influence, according to 1,374 
beginning students of education in Cali- 
fornia. Four out of five students attri- 
buted their choice to previous informal 
experiences with children and two out of 
three, to previous experiences in occupa- 
tions similar to teaching.”* Two hun- 
dred thirty students in an introduction 
to education course at the University of 
California at Los Angeles considered the 
following most influential in their selec- 
tion of teaching as a vocation: (1) 
teacher; (2) friend or relative; (3) news- 
paper accounts; (4) leaflets, magazines, 
books; and (5) parents.* One hundred 
fifty-seven college freshmen enrolled in 
the elementary program at St. Cloud 
State College, Minnesota, expressed a 
major concern about being able to con- 
trol children.‘ 


* L. Ostlie, “Motivation for Entering Teach- 
ing,” Journal of Teacher Education 7:80-81; 
March 1956. 

*C. Fielstra, “Analysis of Factors Influencing 
the Decision to Become a Teacher,” Journal of 
Educational Research 48:659, 667; May 1955. 

* Frank Slobetz, “Study of Some Attitudes of 
Prospective Teachers Toward Teaching,” Teach- 
ers College Journal 27:93-95; May 1956. 


Miss Richards is instructor and student 
counselor, College of Education, the Ohio 
State University, Columbus. 
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Taste I 
Responses TO Items in AttirupE INveNtoRY DEALING WirH Assets OF A TEACHING CAREER OTHER 
Tuan SALARY 








Item in Inventory 


a. “Satisfaction other than paycheck.” 
b. “Good preparation for family life.” 
c. “Satisfactions outweigh bad features.” 
d. “Chance to help others.” 

e. “Helping children learn.” 

f. “Is a help in other professions.” 

g. “Has variety.” 

h. “Have summers free.” 

i. “Morals above reproach.” 

j. “Not as much chance for advancement.” 
k. “Too many duties after hours.” 

1. “Has shorter hours.” 

m. “Is monotonous.” 

n. “Would become bored with teaching.” 
o. “Children hard to handle.” 


Per cent 
“TT” 


99.9 
98.4 
98.4 
98.2 
97.9 
92.7 
84.1 
80.0 
62.2 
34.1 
19.5 
12.7 

59 

25 

2.5 


Description of Study 

In a study of attitudes of prospective 
teachers an “attitude inventory” was 
administered to 530 new students in the 
College of Education, the Ohio State 
University, at the beginning of the 
autumn quarter, 1958. The inventory 
consisted of 50 declarative statements 
asking for a response of “T” or “F” on 
all but six, five statements requiring 
multiple choice answers, and one state- 
ment asking for ranking by preference. 
Some statements were prepared from 
what the writer considered common areas 
of beliefs concerning teaching, and others 
were designed to ascertain influences on 
choice of teaching as a career. 

The students responding to the inven- 
tory were enrolled in 20 sections of a 
course entitled “An Introduction to the 
Study of Education” with about 25 stu- 
dents per section. The inventory was ad- 
ministered by two staff members of the 
Student Personnel Office of the College of 
Education, each giving a standard intro- 
duction to the administration of the in- 
ventory, stressing the point that there 
were no “right” or “wrong” answers, no 
grades involved, and that the instructor 
of the class would not see the individual 
papers. The students were asked to put 
their names on the papers in order that 


at some future date a retest might be 
given to check on any changes in their 
responses to the items. The time spent 
by each student on the inventory ranged 
from 15 to 30 minutes. The students 
apparently gave serious thought to the 
inventory and marked their responses 
carefully and honestly. 


Interpretation of the Data 

The 50 statements on the Attitude In- 
ventory were divided by topics. The 
statements having to do with the advan- 
tages of teaching as a career are cate- 
gorized in Table I, showing the percent- 
age of the students responding “T”’ or 
“F” to the items. Over 80 per cent of the 
students felt that teaching was a good 
career choice for these reasons: (1) 
“good preparation for family life’; (2) 
“have summers free’’; (3) “has variety in 
the work; is not monotonous; would not 
be boring”; (4) “is a help even if going 
into other professions”; (5) “the satisfac- 
tions outweigh the bad features’; (6) 
“gives one a chance to help others”; (7) 
“is an opportunity to help children 
learn”; (8) “has satisfactions other than 
paycheck”; (9) “does not have too many 
duties after hours”; and (10) “they will 
not find children too hard to handle.” 

These positive attitudes are interest- 
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ing, even though 87 per cent believe 
teachers do work longer hours than in 
most professions, 66 per cent believe the 
teaching profession does not offer as 
much chance for advancement as other 
professions, and 62 per cent think the 
community will impose restrictions upon 
their personal lives by expecting their 
morals to be above reproach. When 
salary expectancy is explored (Table V) 
one observes that 50 per cent of these stu- 
dents believe that beginning salaries for 
teachers do not compare favorably with 
other fields and that 65 per cent expect 
to receive $6,000 or less a year during the 
next ten years. 

There is evidence that the students 
consider salary of less importance than 
other reasons for their choice of a career. 
The data presented in Table II indicat- 
ing the per cents of students ranking im- 
portance of job considerations on a scale 
of 1 through 8, show that 92 per cent 
ranked “doing work that one enjoys” as 
first or second. Only 15 per cent ranked 
salary | or 2, but 66 per cent ranked it 
from | through 4. Fifty-nine per cent 
ranked “chance to serve humanity” | 
through 4; 53 per cent ranked “security” 
| through 4. “Efficient management” and 
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“possibilities for advancement” were 
chosen as relatively important least often. 
One might generalize from these data 
that the students responding to this ques- 
tionnaire are primarily interested in 
doing work that they like and second- 
arily in salary and security. The chance 
to serve society is relatively important to 
them, but the conditions on the job such 
as possibilities for advancement, excel- 
lence of working conditions, and friendli- 
ness and co-operation of fellow employees 
—are relatively less important. 

There were several items on the inven- 
tory designed to discover what factors 
these students believed should be con- 
sidered in educating teachers. All but 
one respondent felt that teacher educa- 
tion students should have actual experi- 
ence in the classroom and actual work 
with children; 93 per cent were in favor 
of some type of leadership experience. 
Only 44 per cent would favor a year’s in- 
ternship in teaching, however. The great 
majority agreed that graduates of other 
colleges (even those with M.A.’s and 
Ph.D.’s) should not be allowed to teach 
without some teacher education; but 
nearly 15 per cent of the group thought 
those with graduate degrees should be 


Taste II 
PERCENTAGE OF STUDENTS RANKING CERTAIN JOB CONSIDERATIONS IN ORDER OF IMPORTANCE 








Item l 2 3 

“ Excellence of work- aie 

ing conditions.” 2.2 5.3 8.6 
“Salary.” 1.9 13.0 21.4 
“Chance to serve 

humanity.” 11.0 23.4 14.5 
“Possibilities for 

advancement.” 0.2 44 6.6 
“Security.” 8.0 26.4 22.6 
“Friendliness and 

co-operation of 

fellow employees.” 0.7 10.0 20.1 
“Efficient Manage- 

ment.” 0.2 1.1 2.9 
“Doing work that 

76.5 15.7 3.7 


one enjoys.” 


Rank Order 





4 5 6 7 8 
12.8 15.8 21.0 20.0 13.9 
19.8 17.0 9.1 7.4 10.1 
10.1 12.8 8.5 7.0 12.4 
15.8 16.8 18.0 18.0 19.6 
16.7 8.6 9.6 5.6 2.0 
16.1 13.4 19.3 15.1 6.8 
7.5 13.2 15.3 26.7 33.7 
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Taste III 
PERCENTAGE OF Responses TO Items DeEALinG WitH RECOMMENDED PREPARATION FOR TEACHING 
Per cent 
Items — 
a. “Graduates of other colleges teach.” 7.9 
b. “Teach with M.A. in chemistry, no education course.” 14.9 
c. “Was member of Future Teachers of America.” 35.3 
d. “Should have actual experience in classroom.” 100.0 
e. “Should have better writing skills.” 72.0 
f. “Have actual work with children.” 99.0 
g. “Have experience as leader in group activities.” 93.5 
h. “Have year of internship.” 44.3 
i. “Those with Ph.D. degrees should teach.” 16.3 
j. “Number of education courses: 

“two 125 
“three 43.0 
“Six 315 
12.5 


“other” 


allowed to teach their major subjects in 
the public schools and 8 per cent thought 
that graduates of other baccalaureate 
programs should be allowed to do so. 
More than one-third of the group of 530 
had been members of Future Teachers 
of America. 

Closely allied with the suggested prep- 
aration for teachers is the question of 
selection or screening of candidates for 
teacher education. Eighty-eight per cent 
indicated that they thought teacher edu- 
cation students should have good phys- 
ical health; to enter education 99 per 
cent believed that they should have good 
mental health. It seems somewhat incon- 
sistent, however, that only 53 per cent 
thought that those with inadequate hear- 
ing should not teach and 16.3 per cent 
marked “T” the statement, “Every stu- 


dent in the University who wishes to 
enter the field of teaching and can make 
passing grades should be allowed to do 
so.” Seventy-four per cent stated that 
those with non-correctable speech defects 
should not teach; “speech defects” was 
not defined, so some may have felt that 
they could not commit themselves with- 
out knowing the nature and extent of 
the defect. Thirty-three per cent stated 
that only those who would probably 
make good teachers should be allowed to 
enter teacher education. Here again the 
question of definition of terms may have 
influenced the 77 per cent who marked 
this “F" because they did not have an 
adequate definition of a “good” teacher. 

Table V summarizes the responses to 
items on the subject of salaries. It may 
seem surprising that as many as 47 per 














Tasie IV 
PERCENTAGE OF Responses TO ITeMs DeALiInG WitH SELECTION OF STUDENTS FOR TEACHING TRAINING 
Per cent 
Item —— 

a. “Those people with inadequate hearing should not be 

selected.” 53.6 
b. “Should have better than average grades in teaching fields.” 68.2 
c. “Should have good physical health.” 87.5 
d. “Those with non-correctable speech defects should not be 

selected.” 74.2 
e. “Only those who would probably make good teachers should 

be selected.” 33.3 
f. “Should have satisfactory mental health.” 99.6 
g. “Everyone who makes passing grades should be accepted 

in teacher training.” 16.3 
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Tasie V 
PERCE NTAGE OF Responses TO Irems DeEALinG WitH SALARIES OF TEACHERS 
Per cent 
Items “— 
a. “Secondary should be higher than elementary.” 47.2 
b. “Mathematics and science teachers should receive bonuses.” 15.9 
c. “Beginning salaries in teaching compare favorably with 
other fields.” 49.5 
d. “For a woman, a well paid profession.” 82.8 
e. “Teachers not paid a living wage.” 13.0 
f. “Salary expected within next ten years: 
“$3,000 18 
“$4,000 15.3 
“$5,000 22.3 
$6,000 26.1 
$7,000 14.1 
$8,000 14.3 
$10,000 44 
$15,000” 1.0 


cent felt that secondary-school teachers 
should be on a higher pay scale than 
elementary-school teachers. It will be in- 
teresting to see if this attitude persists as 
they pursue their teacher preparation. A 
large majority felt teaching was a well- 
paid profession for a woman. They also 
felt that teachers at least receive enough 
to live on, which the majority must feel 
to be $6,000 or less per year since 65 per 
cent indicated they expected to make 
$6,000 or less within ten years after 
graduation. Only about 30 per cent of 
the group felt that their fathers and 
mothers wanted them to go into teaching. 
(See Table IV.) The reasons for this 
are not known. Could it be that they 
want their children to be in professions 
with higher financial rewards or that 
might have, in their eyes, a higher status? 
Teachers seemed to have a positive effect 
on students’ choice of teaching as a 
career. This finding is in agreement with 
other studies indicating that teachers are 
the best source of recruitment of candi- 
dates for the teaching field. Most (84 
per cent) stated that they liked to be with 
children, which causes one to wonder 
whether the remaining 16 per cent are 
seriously interested in teaching as a 
career choice. Those 16 per cent of the 
students may not have had many oppor- 
tunities to be with groups of children and 
are not really sure whether they will en- 





joy teaching. With more actual experi- 
ences, the attitudes of both those who feel 
they would like to be with children and 
those who feel they would not may 
change. At least 96 per cent, at this stage 
of their training, feel confident of their 
ability to control a group of children in 
the classroom, contrary to the results 
from 157 beginning students at St. Cloud 
(Minnesota) State College. 


Possible Application of Information 


Some more realistic appraisal of sal- 
aries and salary expectancies might be 
offered in an orientation course as stu- 
dents begin teacher education. In view 
of the fact that over 40 per cent of these 
students felt that elementary-school 
teachers should receive less pay, it might 
be appropriate at such a time also to 
discuss the relative demands for elemen- 
tary- and secondary-school teachers and 
the relative amount of education re- 
quired. Other implications for an orien- 
tation course include a realistic look at 
problems encountered in handling 
groups of children with an investigation 
of the student’s skills needed in meeting 
the demands of teaching. There is a 
hint that many students do not realize 
the responsibilities often given teachers 
for after-school activities. Another pos- 
sible area for exploration and discussion 
might be the standards which students 
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feel should be set up for selection of pros- 
pective teachers and for acceptance of 
teachers into the profession. 

The students responding to this inven- 
tory are to be followed through their 
college careers and tabulations on those 
who transfer, withdraw, or are dismissed 
will be maintained. As the remainder 
proceed through the teacher education 
curriculum the plan is to administer the 
inventory a second time, preferably late 
in the sophomore year, and a third time 
just before graduation. An appraisal will 
then be made for each individual, to note 
any change in his response to the items 
on the inventory. An analysis will also 
be made as to whether there are any 
particular types of responses peculiar to 
those who are successful or unsuccessful 
in their teacher preparation, especially 
with reference to their performance in 
student teaching. 


Summary 

The Attitude Inventory, constructed 
to sample the opinions on teaching of 
students in the College of Education, the 
Ohio State University, was administered 
to 530 new students in an orientation 
course in education. There were 44 
statements in the inventory to be marked 
“T” or “F,” five multiple-choice items, 
and one item which asked for ranking. 
The data agreed in some respects with 
data from other studies made of attitudes 
towards teaching: (1) the majority of 
students stated that they chose teaching 
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as a profession because they wanted to 
help children and anticipated personal 
enjoyment in the work, with salary, se- 
curity, and chance for advancement being 
only secondarily considered in making 
their choice; (2) the greatest single in- 
fluence on their choice of teaching came 
from teachers, with parents playing an 
influential role with a much smaller per- 
centage of the students. 

There was agreement among 80 per 
cent or more of the students answering 
this inventory that teaching appealed to 
them because the satisfactions outweigh 
any dissatisfactions, teaching is a good 
preparation for family life, summers are 
free, and there are not too many duties 
after hours. The great majority felt that 
they would have no difficulty in handling 
children. 

All of the respondents felt that stu- 
dents in teacher education should have 
actual work with children and most of 
them thought they should have group- 
leadership experience. It was generally 
agreed that anyone going into the class- 
room to teach should have training in 
how to teach, whether they had advanced 
degrees or not. Even though over 80 
per cent stated that prospective teachers 
should be in good physical health, 46 
per cent were willing to allow those with 
defective hearing to teach, 16 per cent 
were willing to allow all those making 
passing grades in college to enter teacher 
education, and 25 per cent would include 
those with speech defects. 











Taste VI 
PERCENTAGE OF Responses TO ITeEmMs DEALING WITH SELECTION OF TEACHING FIELD 
Per cent 
Item asa 

a. “Mother wanted me to go into teaching.” 31.0 

b. “Father wanted me to go into teaching.” 29.5 

c. “Like to be with children.” 84.0 

d. “Have ability to control children.” 96.6 

e. “Influenced to enter College of Education by: 
“friends 37.6 
“teacher 51.0 
“father 30.0 
“mother 34.0 
“brother or sister 11.3 
“other” 


35.0 























Vernon F. Haubrich 


The Motives of Prospective Teachers 


Tue complex reasoning which lies be- 
hind the motives of those who wish to 
enter the teaching profession is often a 
source of wonder. Many hunches have 
been ventured and some studies have 
been completed which attempt to record 
how many teachers stay in the profession 
after a given number of years' and to 
look at the character of the teacher who 
stays in the field,* but relatively little has 
been attempted in the area of the moti- 
vation of the prospective teacher.* 

The problem of motivation cannot be 
investigated in a single study. The in- 
tricacies of a person’s motives are ex- 
tremely complicated at any given time 
and they tend to change from year to 
year. A dimension of time must be added 
to the problem of motivation as it affects 
the prospective teacher. Another com- 
plicated problem within this type of 
study is that of measurement. The in- 
tricacies of motivation imply that single 
instruments are inadequate and that the 
proper study of motivation very probably 
should include a wide series of instru- 
ments as well as interviews. 

Motivation may be of such a nature 
that it is linked to the whole concept of 
free will as it impinges upon the life of 
the individual in a free society. The pos- 
sibility of a determinate social situation 
is a consideration that would affect any 


* Lindley J. Stiles (ed.), The Teacher's Role 
in American Society, Fourteenth Yearbook of the 
John Dewey Society (New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1957) p. 261-63. 

* Ibid. p. 6-12. 

*A very limited sampling of some research 
along this line is included in this study. 
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study conducted along these lines. Con- 
sidering the drop-out rate among teachers 
and the difficulty of staffing schools, the 
problem of the motives of the teacher 
while he is studying in the professional 
school and after he begins teaching is 
acute. If we continue to presume con- 
tinued improvement of personnel in edu- 
cation and to assume that young men 
and women want to become teachers, 
then it is incumbent upon those who are 
engaged in the education of these teachers 
to establish the validity of these presump- 
tions and assumptions. If these cannot 
be established, we must seek new person- 
nel for our schools or revise some of the 
basic assumptions under which we work. 

During the winter quarter of 1957-58 
a questionnaire was answered by 195 stu- 
dents enrolled in the College of Educa- 
tion at the University of Utah. This 
questionnaire was intended to elicit some 
of the reasons for each student's decision 
to enter the College of Education. In 
addition, the questionnaire intended to 
probe, in a cursory fashion, some of the 
questions that accompany such an inves- 
tigation—the length of professional life 
as seen by the student, the person most 
responsible for the student's interest in 
enrolling in education courses, the pos- 
sibility of another career, and the goal 
of the student in his personal life. It 
was found that all but one of the 195 
students were preparing for teaching in 
the public schools. Of the 194 who.were 
planning to enter the profession, 131 or 


Dr. ‘Haubrich, formerly at the University 
of Utah, is assistant professor of education, 
Hunter College, New York City. 
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66 per cent, were in the field of secondary 
education. 

Of the total number, 79 per cent were 
of junior, senior, or graduate standing. 
Presumably, most of these students had 
engaged in a fair degree of goal-seeking 
behavior in relation to a_ professional 
career, and certain reasons for choosing 
the profession had crystallized. This crit- 
ical assumption may or may not be 
valid and needs further study for its 
clarification. 

More than half (54 per cent) of the 
students indicated that they worked 
while attending college. The hours of 
work varied from five to 48 hours per 
week. The average work week for the 
prospective teacher was 24 hours, which 
indicates either an intense need for self 
support or a disdain for the University’s 
recommendations of the time necessary 
to prepare an individual for the teaching 
profession. Further analysis may reveal, 
however, that those who work a reasona- 
ble number of hours per week may do as 
well in their college work as those who 
do not. 

Thirty-five per cent of the respondents 
said that becoming a successful teacher 
was their major life goal. This figure 
seems to be rather low, and one can only 
speculate at this time as to how many 
prospective physicians or lawyers would 
indicate professional success as a major 
life goal. It may be that many of the ills 
of colleges of education are bound with 
a rather low percentage of students who 
indicate a strong drive to teach. Little 
desire may equal little regard. It may 
not even be too far off the mark to say 
that much of the internal criticism of 
colleges of education may be accounted 
for by the inability of students to readily 
indentify themselves as teachers-to-be. 


If only one-third of the students in the 
College of Education are seriously con- 
templating a life goal of teaching, what 
are the other two-thirds thinking of and 
aiming for when they register in the col- 
lege and use the time and the curriculum 
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of the college to become “teachers’’? This 
is a legitimate question, and, because 
such a large number are not really con- 
cerned with teaching as a career, the ills 
of colleges of education may rest directly 
and squarely on the character of the 
students who are in these colleges of 
education. 


The "Mattress" Philosophy 

One distinguished member of the 
teaching profession suggests that the 
“trousseau teacher” lies at the heart of 
the problem of a stable profession. An- 
other member of the profession expresses 
the view—and this may be more accurate 
—that many students in the college of 
education have a “mattress philosophy,” 
i.e., teaching is “something to fall back 
on.” This conclusion is supported by 
the data concerning the reasons for choos- 
ing teaching as a “career.” Thirty per 
cent of the students indicated that se- 
curity, or “having something to fall back 
on,” was either a first, second, or third 
reason for entering the College of Edu- 
cation. Security, however, may be an 
entirely tenable rationale for some indi- 
viduals who see little economic or social 
security in today’s world. 

The goals of individuals who are pres- 
ently in the College of Education are 
significant in one other respect. There 
is apparently little drive among the stu- 
dents to become counselors or adminis- 
trators in the field of education. One 
individual who answered the question- 
naire indicated administrative work as 
a goal and one indicated counseling as 
his goal. This lack of interest in areas 
other than direct teaching may be due 
to the general lack of interest in the field 
of education, but this notion cannot be 
supported by the data and remains an 
inference until further evidence is avail- 
able. 

The fact that 18 per cent of those who 
replied considered marriage as their life 
goal indicates that the College of Educa- 
tion may have a problem with respect to 
the staying power of individuals who 
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regard teaching as second choice. This 
figure is somewhat misleading, for it is 
only indicative of those who definitely 
put marriage first and foremost. Another 
reply along this same line is more reveal- 
ing. One question asked the individual 
to consider what work or occupation he 
or she would consider if teaching were 
forsaken as a profession. At this juncture 
52 per cent of those replying thought 
that marriage would be their reason for 
leaving the profession. The latter figure 
would seem to be more reasonable. 
Again, as before, we in teacher educa- 
tion are faced with a lack of drive or con- 
viction on the part of those we teach. 
Teaching as a sidelight to the major pur- 
poses of life seems to be one of the over- 
riding problems that face colleges of edu- 
cation. The amazing turnover in the 
profession may be due to this lack of 
deep conviction, as may be the continu- 
ing problem concerning the definition of 
purposes and directions in education. 
The deeper problems of education and 
their resolution are difficult to determine 
unless there is a strong conviction among 
members of the profession that what they 
are doing is their life’s work, is central 
to their objectives and philosophy, and 
is essential as a service to the community 
at large. 

This lack of deep conviction of stu- 
dents may be modified somewhat, since 
the decision to enter the teaching pro- 
fession was made by many of them before 
they even enrolled in the University. 
Forty-five per cent of the students indi- 
cated that they had made up their minds 
to become teachers before coming to col- 
lege, and another 37 per cent indicated 
that they had made up their minds be- 
fore their junior year in college. These 
students number 82 per cent of the total. 
Their early decisions seem to indicate 
that, although motivation, drive, and 
goals in life may be somewhat confused, 
the choice of “something to do” was in- 
deed pressing from some other source. 
Someone, something, or some incident 
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indicated to more than four-fifths of the 
students that this was the program to 
pursue at the University. Almost one- 
half of those who decided to prepare to 
teach did so without any apparent direct 
contact with a college of education. Al- 
though intelligent choice is something 
to be valued in the prospective students 
who wish to teach, the choices were made 
for many of the students without empiri- 
cal knowledge of the college situation. 
The influences to enter the College of 
Education may have been other than 
objective. 

If recruitment is an objective of the 
forward-looking college of education, 
this kind of recruitment should go on 
while almost half of the future teachers 
are still in high school. Perhaps we 
should consider using recruiting “teams” 
to publicize the advantages of the college 
of education to secondary-school students. 
What we as professional educators have 
to say may not be the moving force in 
the minds of those who have already been 
influenced. Perhaps, we should count 
our blessings for the anxious parents 
(eager for higher education to produce 
some tangible results or for their sons 
or daughters to achieve some sort of pro- 
fessional badge) and for patient teachers 
(helpful to the extent that they are pro- 
fessional) who do the lion’s share of 
“selling” the college of education to the 
teachers of tomorrow. 

Although we have already noted that 
almost one-third of the students in the 
College of Education indicated “security” 
or “something to fall back on” as their 
reasons for entering the College, analysis 
of other reasons is interesting. Nine 
choices of reasons for entrance into the 
College of Education were presented to 
the students. Each student could select 
up to three reasons for entrance into the 
College, allowing 585 possible responses 
to the particular question. Actually, 412 
choices were made, which indicate mul- 
tiple reasons for the motivations of stu- 
dents. These reasons may be the learned 
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reasons of the culture or the profession 
and may indicate only what the respond- 
ent feels he “shou!d” say. 


Attitudes Toward Children 

Almost one-third of the students in the 
College indicated that “liking children” 
was either first, second, or third choice 
among the stated reasons for entering 
the College of Education. Of this total, 
94 or 23 per cent ranked “liking chil- 
dren” as first. The validity of liking 
children as a motivation in education 
has been questioned in other studies, 
however.* Liking children is something 
which may be present in varying degrees 
in most persons; as a basic motivation in 
education it should be measured through 
the use of different devices, including the 
depth interview. One is not sure, nor 
has it ever been established, that this 
reason is either necessary or sufficient. If 
liking children contributes to objective 
“A” or “B” or “C” in such a manner that 
they could not be achieved without lik- 
ing children, it is apparent that this rea- 
son then constitutes a necessary condi- 
tion for the teacher in his work. If other 
objectives of the school are valid and 
important, such as “X,” “Y,” or “Z,” and 
liking children has no relationship to 
the achievement of these particular ob- 
jectives, it may be concluded that merely 
liking children is not a sufficient reason 
for entering the profession of teaching. 
Moreover, the stated reason, liking chil- 
dren, may be inadequate if we are 
attempting to look at the more basic 
motivations of the individuals. One con- 
clusion may be drawn at this point con- 
cerning the dependability of liking chil- 
dren as a factor in goals of future 
teachers: Merely liking children will not 
preclude the prospective teacher from 
seeking those goals or considering those 
possibilities which lie outside the realm 
of teaching. 


“Isobel Willcox and Hugo G. Beigel, “Moti- 
vations in the Choice of Teaching,” Journal of 
Teacher: Education 4:106-109; June 1953. 
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As already noted, the seeking of se- 
curity in one form or another constituted 
30 per cent of the reasons for entering 
the field of teaching, and liking children 
was of some importance to another third. 
One other dominating “reason” for en- 
tering the College of Education was that 
it gave evidence of professional standing. 
Twenty-nine per cent of the students in- 
dicated that this was either first, second, 
or third choice. Somewhat more inter- 
esting is the fact that 26 per cent thought 
that professional standing was either first 
or second in their minds as reasons for 
entrance. And once again, the question 
of motivation can be raised. What part 
does the notion of prestige or success or 
advancement in a community, or any of 
the multiple drives that affect any indi- 
vidual, play in the selection of this “‘rea- 
son?”” Further study might provide some 
insights into these and other more funda- 
mental motives that affect all persons and 
those that more effectively impinge on 
the lives of prospective teachers. 


Working Conditions 

An important note must be added at 
this point, for it indicates the influence 
of those factors most often held by the 
“public” to be advantages. Many lay 
persons consider short hours, long vaca- 
tions, and easy work to be some of the 
advantages in teaching. Not so, say stu- 
dents who wish to be teachers. At least 
these three items did not figure promi- 
nently in their choices of reasons. Again, 
such responses may be learned responses. 
Who wants to admit that he actually 
wants easy work or long vacations in a 
society that has as one aspect of its herit- 
age the tradition of six days of work and 
one day of rest? Those things that ac- 
tually move a person in considering a 
more relaxed and comfortable life are 
dificult to assess—especially when that 
kind of life is not part of the ethic that 
“made America.” Four per cent of the 
students indicated that short hours was 
their reason for entering the College of 
Education, and | per cent indicated that 
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long vacations was the reason. None 
stated that easy work constituted a “rea- 
son” for wishing to teach. Just how valid 
are these motives or reasons? A conclu- 
sion must be held in abeyance until such 
time that more information and broader 
investigative techniques are employed. 

The length of time that any person 
spends in professional service is an indi- 
cation of the circumstances that surround 
him and the intenseness that dominates 
his personality and é¢lan. Max Lerner 
points out that 57 per cent of American 
workers said they would choose another 
job if they had the chance.5 This is a 
rather conservative figure, compared to 
the findings published in The Teacher's 
Role in American Society, edited by 
Lindley J. Stiles, which show that not 
more than two in five who were prepared 
to teach are actually teaching. This, 
frankly, is disturbing. 

The expectations of those who an- 
swered the questionnaire seemed to indi- 
cate a similar situation. Forty-two per 
cent of those replying expected to remain 
in the profession less than 10 years, and 
31 per cent, less than five years. The pull 
of teaching as a life-long profession had 
appeal to only 43 per cent of those who 
planned a career in teaching. Evidence 
is needed which will reflect a comparison 
of the staying power of the motives of 
many who begin in colleges of education 
throughout the nation with the staying 
power of the motives of those who ac- 
tually stay in the field. It may be that 
the motives of the prospective teacher 
have more to do with his ability to stay 
in the profession than any other single 
factor such as grades, personality, or 
achievement. 

These motives become somewhat more 
apparent when one considers the stu- 
dents’ responses to the question, “When 
or if you leave the profession, what do 
you plan to do?” Seventy-nine per cent 
of the respondents reported that they 





5 Max Leruer, America As A_ Civilization 


(New York: Simon and Schuster, 1957) p. 246. 
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considered things outside the realm of 
education. Fifty-two per cent of the re- 
spondents (women) believed that mar- 
riage would be their reason for leaving 
the profession. If this is a constant prob- 
lem, we may have to learn to live with 
it and build a stronger profession in com- 
munity with those who will be devoted 
to professional work. 

Those working in the area of educa- 
tion and in social-service areas are con- 
stantly speculating about the kind of 
person that is wanted and needed to do 
the job. To this end, the study attempted 
to look, quite briefly, at some of the en- 
joyable and meaningful experiences that 
the students perceived as valuable. Stu- 
dents were asked to rank first, second, 
and third, in order of preference, certain 
kinds of activities and experiences. The 
prospective teachers ranked “family life” 
first, “being with other people” second, 
and “having friends” third. “Sports” and 
“the arts” ranked fourth and fifth in that 
order. “Work’’ seemed to play a very in- 
significant part in their lives. C. Wright 
Mills has indicated the changed climate 
of modern life in which work seems to 
have taken a back seat and craftsmanship 
is a thing of the past.?- The prospective 
teachers in college today seem to have 
been affected by these conditions and by 
the changed aspirations of our day. Only 
6 per cent of the respondents indicated 
that work was important enough to rank 
either first, second, or third. In fact, 
none of the students seemed to think 
that work was first in order of impor- 
tance. Max Weber would have to review 
the basis of capitalism in modern society 
if these figures proved to be fairly con- 
stant. 

Middle-class youth may be seeking, 
through their work, different values and 
goals from those they once sought. AI- 
though only 6 per cent reported. that 
work had some real meaning in life for 
them, none of the students indicated that 





*C. Wright Mills, White Collar (New York: 
Oxford University Press, 1953) p. 215-38. 
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easy work was their reason for entering 
the profession of education. It would be 
possible to infer from these polarities 
that the modern student in the college 
of education has some value conflicts that 
afflict many in our society. The word 
“easy” prefacing “work” may have been 
“too much to swallow” for most future 
teachers. Apparently, however, these stu- 
dents were confused on one of the values 
which is proclaimed as the root of Ameri- 
can success and achievement. 

One question was put to the students 
regarding the significant things that hap- 
pened to them at college. One might 
expect that “friends” and “activities” 
would rank high with these students and 
they did, but the item which ranked 
highest was “classes.” A new kind of 
responsibility may descend on students 
in professional schools, resulting in a 
greater affinity for class instruction than 
is usual with other college students. 


Review of Literature 


A review of the literature discloses 
only a number of items on the motiva- 
tions of prospective teachers. The Jour- 
nal of Teacher Education, in June of 
1953, published a study by Wilcox and 
Beigel in which some extremely sugges- 
tive ideas on the emotional needs of 
future teachers were discussed. These 
writers point out that many of the reac- 
tions to questionnaires may be only the 
“learned responses” of students. Roderick 
Langston has published a study of some 
of the attitudinal factors that go into the 
selection of teaching as a_ profession. 
Fielstra’s study in 1955, published in 
The Journal of Educational Research, 
also reveals responses which could have 
been of the “learned” variety. “Helping 
youngsters,” “liking children,” and 
“helping children develop sound values,” 
are the kinds of responses that are elicited 
by such questionnaires. 

One valuable work in this area, Fritz 
Redl’s and William M. Wattenberg’s 
Mental Hygiene in Teaching (1951, Har- 
court, Brace), is not of the “scientific” 
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questionnaire variety, but employs excel- 
lent deductive reasoning. It contains 
some s'zgestive reasons for one’s enter- 
ing the teaching profession. ‘“The symbol 
of middle-class status,” “the pressures of 
family,” “the love of a subject-field,” 
“the fun involved in teaching,” “the en- 
joyment of being with young people,” 
“the desire for affection,” “the need for 
security or power,” “the reliving of child- 
hood patterns,” and many other sugges- 
tive items, are involved in this analysis 
of the motivations of prospective teachers. 

Evidence that we have in hand and 
some ideas for further work in this field 
may be submitted at this time. This evi- 
dence and these ideas are important if 
the impelling motives of college students 
are to be used (1) in a manner which 
will help in screening those whose moti- 
vations are either “desirable” or “undesir- 
able” or (2) to determine if motivations, 
in and of themselves, can be classified as 
“desirable” or “undesirable.” Perhaps it 
would be of some help to observe differ- 
ent kinds of teaching done by those who 
have different motivations. 

Those things that we have “in hand” 
include: (1) some responses (possibly 
learned) to “why do you want to teach?”; 
(2) some characteristics of those who stay 
in the field of teaching for more than 
five years; and (3) some evidence con- 
cerning the social, economic, and per- 
sonal problems of teachers as a group. 

Intensive work in the following areas 
of research and study is urgently needed: 
(1) research that will disclose the under- 
lying motives of prospective teachers; 
(2) research as to possible changes in 
motives of teachers once they have been 
in the field a number of years; - (3) a dif- 
ferential study of the impelling drives of 
prospective teachers (men and women), 
both while in college and after being in 
the field a number of years; (4) studies 
of the initial motives and length of stay- 
ing power in the teaching profession; and 
(5) the possibility of a screening device 
for prospective teachers based on moti- 
vating factors. 











Marian Wozencraft 


Even the Teacher Can't Do It! 


The average prospective teacher is not only weak in arithmetic 


Most states require that elementary 
teachers “demonstrate competency” in 
arithmetic before they obtain teaching 
certificates. In some states it is left to the 
individual training institutions to decide 
how such competency is to be demon- 
strated. Some colleges require a course 
in elementary arithmetic plus a course in 
arithmetic methods; others require only 
the methods course. Some colleges accept 
a certain number of high-school mathe- 
matics courses as sufficient to meet the 
state certification requirements and do 
not attempt to relate these courses to the 
arithmetic taught in the elementary 
grades. Frequently the colleges do little 
to ascertain what the students actually 
know about elementary arithmetic. 


Arithmetic Abilities of Education 
Students 

In order to find out about the arithme- 
tic abilities of its elementary-education 
majors, one college recently gave 78 
students enrolled in a methods course 
on the teaching of arithmetic the Schor- 
ling, Clark, and Potter “Hundred-Prob- 
lem Arithmetic Test” designed for pupils 
in grades 7 to 12 inclusive. This test con- 
sists of 100 items arranged in five sec- 
tions: addition, subtraction, multiplica- 
tion, division, and fractions. The stand- 
ardized median scores reported by the 
makers of the test were as follows: grade 
7, 53.4 (estimated); grade 8, 61.3; grade 
9, 68.8; grade 10, 67.3; grade 11, 67.5; and 
grade 12, 69.7. 

The median raw score of the 78 college 


skills; he also has a dislike of the subject. 


students was 52.5, or just about equal to 
the estimated median raw score of the 
seventh graders! Yet these same students 
were average in ability to do college work 
when compared with other college stu- 
dents. This was indicated by scores on 
the college entrance examination pub- 
lished by the American Council on Edu- 
cation (ACE), which showed the group 
median was at the 65th percentile, well 
above the national average for all college 
students, which is the 50th percentile.! 


The average prospective teacher is not 
only weak in arithmetic skills; he also has 
a dislike of the subject. Wilbur H. 
Dutton called attention to the unfavor- 
able attitudes toward arithmetic in his 
article, “Attitudes of Prospective Teach- 


*It is interesting to note, however, that on 
the ACE examination many of the students 
showed wide discrepancies between their quan- 
titative and their linguistic scores. The tendency 
(not checked for statistical significance) was 
for many of the elementary education majors 
to score higher on the linguistic aspects of the 
test than on the quantitative aspects. It is now 
generally agreed that ability is not always evenly 
distributed: for some students ability in quanti- 
tative subjects (such as arithmetic) is lower 
than ability in other areas (such as the lin- 
guistic) ; while for other students the converse 
is true. 


Dr. Wozencraft is professor of education 
and curriculum co-ordinator, State Univer- 
sity College of Education, Geneseo, New 
York. At the time this article was written 
she was assistant professor of education, 
Fenn College, Cleveland, Ohio. 
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ers Toward Arithmetic.”? In a survey of 
211 students enrolled in elementary- 
curriculum methods classes at the Uni- 
versity of California, he asked the stu- 
dents to state their attitudes toward 
arithmetic. 

Seventy-four per cent of the statements 
were unfavorable, many of them being 
definitely antagonistic and highly emo- 
tional. Causes for unfavorable attitudes 
seemed to be associated with lack of 
understanding of arithmetic processes; 
little application to life and social usage; 
poor teaching techniques involving bor- 
ing drills; too many verbal problems and 
little assistance from the teacher; feelings 
of inferiority and insecurity; and failing 
to keep up with others in the class. 

Statements among the 26 per cent 
which were favorable showed that stu- 
dents enjoyed arithmetic if they were 
proficient in it, had teachers who ex- 
plained the work and made it meaning- 
ful, and could apply it in practical situa- 
tions. 

Most of the students included in the 
survey indicated that they had been 
taught arithmetic in traditional schools 
and by traditional methods. 

Since recent investigations of subject 
preference of children* indicate that 
arithmetic as a school subject is more apt 
to be liked than disliked, it can be as- 
sumed that the typical college student's 
dislike for and lack of ability in arith- 
metic is not so much because of the 
nature of the subject itself as because of 
the manner in which he was exposed to 
it. 

In order to emphasize the traditional 
and the modern viewpoints on teaching 
arithmetic, two learning theories de- 
scribed by Hilgard as the association 


* Elementary School Journal 84-90; October 
1941. 

* See W. Linwood Chase, “Subject Preferences 
of Fifth-Grade Children,” Elementary School 
Journal 50:204-211; December 1949; and Howard 
H. Mosher, “Subject Preferences of Girls and 
Boys,” School Review 60:34-38; January 1952. 
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theories and the field theories* are grossly 
contrasted in this paper, with little atten- 
tion being given to the finer distinctions 
and differences between the individual 
positions of various psychologists. 


Learning Theories 

The traditional viewpoint can be illus- 
trated by the work of Edward L. Thorn- 
dike, whose book, The Psychology of 
Arithmetic, which was published in 1922, 
was the major influence on the teaching 
of arithmetic for the following 15 years, 
and is still exerting great influence. 

To Thorndike, the problem of teach- 
ing arithmetic became “in large measure 
a problem of the choice of the bonds to 
be formed and of the discovery of the 
best order in which to form them and the 
best means of forming each in that 
order.” Thorndike felt that the estab- 
lishment of bonds should precede under- 
standing. As a result of his psychology 
(association or connectionism), a drill- 
type method of teaching became very 
popular. 

The connectionism viewpoint is in 
terms of elements in isolation, or in unre- 
lated form. In contrast to this are vari- 
ous “field theories” of learning which 
emphasize the whole and its organization 
as more than a sum of its parts. No one 
exponent of this viewpoint will be set 
forth here, but some of the principles it 
includes will be discussed. Most current 
arithmetic courses represent an eclectic 
viewpoint, drawing upon both the associ- 
ation and the field theories. 

Today it is almost impossible to pick 
up an article about arithmetic without 
running across the word “meaning” 
either in the title or in the first few lines, 
While there is now general agreement 


*Ernest R. Hilgard, Theories of Learning 
(New York: Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
1948) p. 9. 

* Edward L. Thorndike, The Psychology of 
Arithmetic (New York: The Macmillan Com- 
pany, 1922) p. 70. 
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that arithmetic should be taught “mean- 
ingfully,” this expression can be the 
handmaiden of the associationists as well 
as of the field-theory psychologists. 
Thorndike believed in teaching for 
meaning, but meaning was to come after 
bonds were formed. Good thinking de- 
pended upon first acquiring a vast store 
of facts. The field-theory viewpoint is 
discussed by George Katona in his book, 
Organizing and Memorizing.* Katona 
makes the following distinction: 


Let us say: There are two kinds of learning. 
Connections established by the conditional- 
reflex technique, or by repeating the same 
contents or responses over and over again, 
as in all forms of drill, are characteristic of 
one kind of learning. Then we draw a 
thick dividing line. On the other side of 
the barrier we find processes of learning 
that are described by expressions such as 
“apprehension of relations,” “understand- 
ing of a procedure,” “insight into a situa- 
tion.” 


In a series of experiments with small 
groups of subjects, Katona compared the 
results of the two learning methods. 
Memorization without understanding the 
relations between the task and the solu- 
tion had sometimes the advantage of 
speed, both in the learning process and 
in the reproduction of what had been 
learned, but to solve new tasks proved to 
be very difficult for subjects who were 
given this type of training. In this type 
of learning, transfer seemed to occur only 
if, piece by piece, there was similarity be- 
tween the unpracticed task and the prac- 
ticed task. 


Individuals who learned by under- 
standing were taught to grasp the various 
relationships. Learning was a develop- 
ment. The gestalt theory—in the field- 
theories group—is often interpreted as 
characterizing learning as a “flash of in- 
sight,” but learning can also be a gradual 
process. In this type of learning there 
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was not the persistence of a few specific 
details, but the persistence of the general 
form and meaning. After an interval of 
time, those who grasped the principle 
still understood and were able to apply it 
to a greater number of new tasks which 
had not been practiced. In contrast, 
those who practiced the same material 
over and over again for a long period of 
time were less able to apply their learn- 
ing to new tasks. (One might ask if they 
were, perhaps, more “solid’’ within the 
limit of what they had practiced, but 
more “fenced in.”’) 

Reward and punishment are used by 
associationists as motivations in learning. 
Field-theory psychologists fee] the whole 
psychological setting must be considered. 
The role of motivation in learning is 
accorded a prominent position in current 
psychology. It is now felt that motiva- 
tion is not something apart from the 
learning situation, but an intrinsic part 
of it. 


Arithmetic Teaching Today 


It is recognized that the two psycho- 
logical theories contrasted above have 
been greatly oversimplified. Some em- 
phasis in the past was given to meaning, 
and drill is still popular and quite de- 
fensible within certain settings today. 
Nevertheless, it is not inaccurate to say 
that the essence of arithmetic method 
today is the meaning theory. 


Max Wertheimer feels it is dangerous 
to overemphasize drill, because “it easily 
induces habits of sheer mechanical ac- 
tion, blindness, tendencies to perform 
slavishly instead of thinking.”’? He quotes 
the remarks of a psychologist to whom 
he explained this viewpoint: 

Of course I see. It reminds me of an ex- 


perience I had some months ago which may 
be typical. My son, who is a bright boy, 





* Productive Thinking (New York: 
and Brothers, 1945) p. 112. 
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came and said to me, “You see, Daddy, I am 
very good in arithmetic at school. I can do 
addition, subtraction, multiplication, any- 
thing you like, very quickly and without 
mistakes. The trouble is, often I don't 
know which of them to use.® 


College students in methods of teach- 
ing arithmetic classes who as children 
learned by the drill theory are sometimes 
very unhappy when first confronted with 
the newer methods which are essential if 
arithmetic is to be taught meaningfully. 
They complain of the long, slow process 
of developing an understanding of arith- 
metic. It is hard for many of them to 
realize that time spent in establishing 
meaningful concepts in the beginning 
may be time saved later on. 

These college students who at first feel 
it is a waste of time to spend weeks work- 
ing with concrete materials and building 
up understandings often do not really 
understand the number system. As they 
study further, they begin to see relation- 
ships in it which are new and fascinating 
to them. When the number system is 
viewed as a meaningful whole with struc- 
tural organization, it becomes easier to 
grasp. 

How are we to crystallize our inten- 
tions and evade further vacillation of 
purpose in these conflicting understand- 
ings, in order to make the more profound 
concepts of mathematics stand out with 
some degree of clarity? With possible 
changes in the right direction in our 
presentation of the subject, we should 
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have reason to hope for a better attitude 
in our future generation of students. But 
what of yesterday's students who are still 
rebelling against the subject of arith- 
metic and who are now ready to take 
their place in life as teachers? 


Obviously, our problem as college 
teachers is twofold. We must deal with 
the elementary-grade level for conversion 
of methods, but more specifically we 
must deal with the adult student for con- 
version of attitude. 


To build a house the architect must 
know more than the number of bricks 
required for the walls, the number of 
square feet making up the floors, and 
how to compute stress and strain. He must 
know his objective, its design and mean- 
ing, and be able to blend all his processes 
into the completion of this objective. 
Then his work has purpose and interest 
and becomes a happy task. Teachers 
today are no longer satisfied if their stu- 
dents have only the memorized connec- 
tions, without the understandings. Know- 
ing how to multiply, divide, add, and 
subtract is subordinate to knowing the 
occasion for the various processes. Drill 
is necessary, knowing the correct combi- 
nation instantly is a time-saver; but it 
comes after understanding what processes 
will give the needed soutions. 

It is possible for the student to “dis- 
cover” principles for himself. He needs 
guidance, but his own insight—whether 
it comes as a flash or as a gradual devel- 
opment—can make artihmetic excitingly 
clear and meaningful. 





The Purposes of Education 


The highest intellectual purpose of American education is to liberate and expand the 
range of ideas, not to crystallize all thought into a single authoritarian mold. . . . 


An important function of education . . . 


is to give practice in the weighing of evidence 


and in reaching reasonable conclusions and thus to assist the continuous public ap- 
praisal of the success of social institutions in meeting human needs.—William G. Carr, 
“The Purposes of Education,” NEA Journat; May 1958. 
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An Interdisciplinary Seminar 


in College Teaching 


A SURVEY of faculty members in 
almost any college, university, technical 
school, or professional school will reveal 
that many teachers, highly competent in 
their special fields of knowledge, have 
had no formal instruction with respect 
to psychology of learning, organization 
and presentation of material, methods 
of evaluation, or philosophy of educa- 
tion. Beginning college teachers fre- 
quently say that they have had no actual 
professional preparation for teaching and 
that they have serious misgivings con- 
cerning the effectiveness of their teach- 
ing procedures. Similar feelings are 
sometimes reported by those whose pro- 
fessional initiation dates back a number 
of years. Many college administrators 
appear sensitive to the fact that some 
college teaching occurs without regard 
for the principles of learning and with- 
out the integration that is afforded by a 
well defined philosophy of education. 


In recent years it has been quite ap- 
parent that college teachers and admin- 
istrators have begun to question seriously 
the adequacy of graduate programs for 
prospective college teachers which en- 
tirely omit any consideration of the pro- 
fessional knowledge and skills related to 
teaching effectiveness. This concern 
about the preparation of college teachers 
has been expressed frequently in national 
and regional conferences relating to cur- 
rent problems faced by higher education. 
Many professional organizations and 


faculty groups have devoted considerable 
time and effort to studies relating to 
effective teaching. And, concurrently, a 
growing number of graduate courses in 
universities has been devoted to the 
development of teaching competence. 
Should the prospective college teacher 
receive formal instruction in the art and 
science of teaching while he is under- 
going his graduate study? When some 
of the popular prejudices are eliminated, 
this is really a basic question of the most 
appropriate allocation of his time. Those 
hours spent in learning how to teach 
represent an investment that is contrary 
to tradition and are viewed by some 
practitioners in the discipline as serious 
deductions from the time which might 
be spent in gaining a greater knowledge 
in a field of specialization. In addition 
to this basic problem, there are the long- 
time prejudices that exist with regard to 
teacher education courses. Unfortu- 
nately, interest in improving teaching 
techniques has come to be associated 
with one professional group in institu- 
tions of higher education. Large num- 
bers of faculty members in the disciplines 
and in various professional schools are 
intensely interested in the most effective 
conduct of their teaching. Yet, for the 
most part they seem to shy away from 
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any association with professional peda- 
gogy. Of importance also is the fact that 
professional educators have largely con- 
centrated their time and their efforts in 
the consideration of problems relative 
to teaching in the public elementary and 
secondary schools. While these prob- 
lems are not completely different from 
those encountered in college teaching, 
there are some obvious differences re- 
lated to the selection of students, to their 
maturity, to their motivations, to the 
nature of subject matter, and to the de- 
mands of professional societies, certifi- 
cation and licensing agencies, and em- 
ployers. 


The Plan of the Seminar 


In the recent past at the University of 
Pittsburgh an effort toward a solution 
to these problems has been made through 
the offering of an interdisciplinary semi- 
nar in college teaching. The underlying 
assumptions of this seminar are as 
follows: 

1. Beginning college teachers often 
have little or no professional prepara- 
tion for teaching. Many of them are 
aware of this lack of preparation and 
are interested in improving their teach- 
ing competence. 

2. Many of these beginning teachers 
are intelligent and discriminating indi- 
viduals who have ideas of their own and 
models of experience which they may 
follow in their teaching, but they are 
interested in an opportunity for valida- 
tion of these ideas and models, at least 
through the consensus of colleagues or 
the criticisms of experts. 

3. Excellence in teaching is not limited 
to one group of professional specialists 
but may be found in all departments or 
divisions of the faculties of a university. 


4. Teaching is basically a process of 
communication in the interests of ma- 
nipulating human behavior. Certain divi- 
sions of the institution seem to have more 
available data and concepts relating to 
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Discussions concerning the needed 
pedagogical competence of the college 
teacher have identified two theoretically 
extreme premises. One, if one knows his 
subject thoroughly, he can teach it effec- 
tively in college; the other, teaching 
effectiveness is to a very great extent 
determined by knowledge of teaching 
techniques rather than by competence in 
subject matter. While relatively few 
people would adopt either of these ex- 
treme positions with reference to college 
teaching, everyone who takes a position 
must place himself somewhere on the 
comprised continuum between these two. 

These beliefs are reflected by this de- 
scription and evaluation of an interdis- 
ciplinary seminar in college teaching 
offered at the University of Pittsburgh. 
Knowledge of the psychological bases of 
learning will enable college teachers to 
improve their teaching. There is a body 
of knowledge relative to teaching meth- 
odology that should make it possible for 
students to learn more effectively.— 





AUTHORS. 


teaching than do other divisions whose 
interest is primarily concerned with sub- 
ject matter. 

Initially it was thought that the semi- 
nar might serve a dual purpose—the im- 
provement of teaching and an orienta- 
tion to the institution. However, experi- 
ence during the first semester the seminar 
was offered suggested that the orientation 
function could be served more appro- 
priately through a separate approach. 
This change in purpose grew out of the 
fact that many of the voluntary enrollees 
proved to be faculty members with serv- 
ice at the University ranging from one 
to ten years. As a result of this experi- 
ence, a separate orientation program for 
newly appointed faculty members has 
been developed by administrative officers. 

The seminar, first offered in the fall 
of 1957, has been continued as a regular 
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course offering of each semester and sum- 
mer session. With leadership from the 
School of Education, the seminar in- 
volved advanced planning of an inter- 
disciplinary nature with faculty and ad- 
ministration groups for several months 
before the initial offering. After con- 
sidering a number of possible methods 
of offering the seminar, the decision was 
reached to include in the seminar pro- 
gram a predetermined list of topics relat- 
ing to teaching, with each of these to be 
covered by a discussion under the leader- 
ship of an expert from one of the schools 
or divisions of the University. 


The seminar plan involves one eve- 
ning meeting each week during the 15 
weeks of each semester. A schedule of 


seminar topics is listed below: 
Introduction and Orientation to the 


Seminar 


Educational Objectives in Colleges and 
Universities 


The General Nature of 
Theoretical Approaches 


Learning— 


The General Nature of Learning—Prac- 
tical Approaches 


Motivation and Its Importance to Learn- 
ing 


Presentation of Learning Materials: 
Lecture-Discussion Techniques 


Presentation of Learning Materials: Lab- 
oratory-Demonstration Techniques 


Presentation of Learning Materials: 
Audio-Visual and Verbal Techniques 


Measurement of Learning Outcomes: 
Principles of Measurement 


Measurement of Learning Outcomes: 
Techniques of Measurement 


Adjusting to Individual Differences 


Teaching for Constructive Thinking 


Interpersonal Relations of Teachers and 
Students 
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The Improvement of Teaching by Self- 
Analysis and Other Techniques 


Toward a Philosophy of College Teach- 
ing 

Seminar meetings are held under the 
general co-ordination of one of the 
authors who holds the dual position of 
professor of psychology and education. 
At each meeting an invited senior mem- 
ber of the University faculty serves as 
visiting consultant. These consultants 
have included faculty members from a 
variety of disciplines and professional 
fields including the following: English, 
speech, psychology, political science, edu- 
cation, chemistry, and biology. In addi- 
tion, several members of the university 
administration have served as consult- 
ants. These consultants were selected 
from a large number who were available 
and perhaps equally competent on the 
basis of demonstrated performance in 
teaching, willingness to participate, ex- 
pressed interest, and special competence 
in the area which they were to discuss. 
In some cases the selection involved the 
fact that the topic for discussion was in 
their own teaching field. For example, 
the role of motivation has been the re- 
sponsibility of the professor in psychology 
whose own courses are related to motiva- 
tion. 

From the beginning an effort has been 
made to avoid a stereotyped kind of 
presentation. However, the usual pattern 
has involved an exposition for 20 to 30 
minutes by the visiting consultant fol- 
lowed by a discussion in which he serves 
as the leader. Following the first offering 
of the seminar a mimeographed syllabus 
was prepared which gives a broad outline 
for each of the topics included in seminar 
discussions. Reading references are cited 
in advance for each topic and are supple- 
mented by additional references provided 
by each consultant. The co-operation of 
members of the library staff has resulted 
in the provision of excellent reference 
resources. The co-ordinator attends each 
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session, introduces the discussion, and 
participates primarily in the interests of 
integration of the seminar into a configu- 
ration which might not be possible if 
each meeting were under the direction of 
a different visiting expert. Near the close 
of each meeting the co-ordinator provides 
background and orientation for the suc- 
ceeding topic and otherwise sets the stage 
for the next meeting. The final meeting 
attempts through discussion to consoli- 
date toward the development of a philos- 
ophy of college teaching. 


In the interests of bringing the seminar 
initially to the attention of the univer- 
sity faculty and graduate students, several 
procedures were used: a notice was in- 
cluded in the schedule of classes; a bro- 
chure describing the seminar was widely 
distributed; department heads and deans 
were asked to bring the seminar to the 
attention of prospective enrollees; and 
a special invitation was sent to newly 
appointed faculty members. Although 
originally it was intended that the semi- 
nar would include primarily junior fac- 
ulty members and graduate students pre- 
paring for careers in college or university 
teaching, actual enrollment has provided 
an interesting diversity. Enrollees thus 
far have included faculty members at all 
academic ranks, from instructor through 
professor, as well as advanced graduate 
student assistants with teaching responsi- 
bilities. In addition, seminar partici- 
pants have revealed a wide variety of 
academic and professional interests and 
have come from three divisions of the 
University, the Natural Sciences, the 
Social Sciences and the Humanities, and 
from ten schools: Liberal Arts, Business 
Administration, Engineering, Social 
Work, Nursing, Medicine, Dentistry, 
Pharmacy, Public Health, and Education. 


The heterogeneity of rank and of spe- 
cial interests has had merits and disad- 
vantages. With respect to the rank varia- 
ble, it is important to point out that the 
University of Pittsburgh has traditionally 
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not had a rank-conscious faculty. Hence, 
after one or two meetings of the seminar 
groups, this variability of rank has 
seemed to have little inhibiting influence 
on junior members. The heterogeneity 
in respect to field of interest made it 
important to conduct the seminar on 
broad rather than specific lines, but this 
procedure seemed to implement rather 
than impede a search for basic concepts 
or principles. In general, the presence 
in the seminar groups of individuals with 
differing backgrounds and interests and 
with varied experience, seemed to pro- 
vide a setting quite favorable for con- 
sideration of the art and science of 
teaching at the college level. 

The summer-session-seminar group dif- 
fered considerably from the membership 
of the seminars of the regular session. 
Membership in the summer seminar was 
open to the general graduate student 
population and revealed an interesting 
pattern. All registrants were from insti- 
tutions other than the University of Pitts- 
burgh, with no institution represented 
more than once. All members were col- 
lege teachers at the undegraduate level, 
with a preponderance coming from the 
field of professional education. In gen- 
eral the seminar discussions of this group 
closely resembled discussions in the regu- 
lar sessions with the obvious absence of 
problems relating to the local campus. 

The generally believed assertion that 
college faculty members always have 
something to talk about was well estab- 
lished, insofar as seminar discussions 
were concerned, and there were few 
moments of silence. Discussions were 
usually animated, and widely divergent 
views were frequently aired. Consultants 
brought to the group both the benefits 
of a background of successful teaching 
experience and a knowledge of recent 
research in the special field of concern. 
Members of the seminar themselves, rep- 
resenting as they did a diversity of expe- 
rience and background, made important 
contributions. No effort was made to 
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coerce the acceptance of any particular 
points of view, although ideas were in- 
evitably affected by the consultants, the 
co-ordinator, and the individual mem- 
bers of the seminar. On the other hand, 
a major effort was made to present differ- 
ent points of view and to cite available 
knowledge or data relevant to ideas pre- 
sented. Discussions frequently extended 
well beyond the official meeting hours of 
the seminar. 


Evaluation of the Seminar 


The outcomes of such a seminar as 
this are ordinarily not clearly discernible. 
Although the goal of improvement in 
teaching may be clearly established, the 
time at which it is achieved is both varia- 
ble and unpredictable, depending upon 
a period of growth following the seminar 
experience. Hence, any attempt at an 
early evaluation of the seminar had to 
be made through subjective evaluations 
by the co-ordinator, by participants, and 
by others in a position to make judg- 
ments. The usual methods of evaluation 
in terms of reactions by the co-ordinator 
and the reactions from faculty colleagues 
and administrators provided only a sam- 
pling of points of view. In an effort to 
extend this sampling of reactions, all 
participants have been asked to reply 
anonymously to a standard set of ques- 
tions providing for free-response answers. 
The questionnaires were distributed in 
each seminar in the closing session, and 
participants were asked to complete and 
return them by campus mail. Most re- 
plied promptly, although a few had to 
be reminded. There were, as might be 
expected, some who continued to neglect 
to return them. These people were not 
pressured to report their reactions. 

The questionnaire carried a brief in- 
troductory statement indicating that the 
fundamental assumption on which the 
seminar was established was the belief 
that it could be helpful in the improve- 
ment of college teaching. It was further 
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pointed out that the future development 
of the seminar should be determined by 
the success or failure experienced to date, 
and that its strengths and weaknesses 
could best be pointed out by those who 
have been participants. The questions 
which followed the brief introduction 
were: 


1. In an over-all evaluation from your 
viewpoint, how successful has this seminar 
been? Are you willing to recommend it to 
your associates? 

2. Which three topics stand out in your 
opinion as most valuable: (a) in terms of 
the significance of the topic? (b) in terms 
of the effectiveness of presentation? (c) in 
terms of both significance and presentation? 

$. Are there other topics which in your 
thinking might replace any of those treated? 
Which would you delete? 

4. Are there improvements in procedure 
which you would recommend: for example, 
more or less formality in presentation, ‘‘as- 
signments” for seminar enrollees, and so 
forth? 


5. Any other constructive suggestions? 


Adequate space was provided for re- 
spondents to answer all questions, with 
the opportunity to use additional pages 
if necessary. A special space was provided 
for the signature of the seminar partici- 
pant but a parenthetical statement indi- 
cated that the signature was desirable but 
not essential. Actually, of 51 respond- 
ents, only two chose not to sign. 

The question concerning an over-all 
evaluation brought an almost uniform 
reaction of enthusiasm and approval of 
the seminar and a willingness to recom- 
mend it to associates, frequently with 
the observation that such a recommenda- 
tion had already been made. Of 51 
replies to this first question, only one 
indicated an opinion that the seminar 
had not been successful. The objections 
of a single dissenting respondent stated 
that the seminar left too many questions 
unanswered, that objectives were easy 
or indoctrinative, and that conclusions 
were not only weak but at times not 
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forthcoming. This person stated that he 
would not recommend it to his associates. 
Other reactions of respondents included 
such phrases as “partially successful,” 
“very successful,” “of great interest,” 
“most helpful,” and “of considerable 
value.” On the other hand some of the 
reactions, even of those who indicated 
their approval of the seminar, were not 
so laudatory. One said that the seminar 
was a somewhat disappointing experi- 
ence, but that this might have been the 
result of overextended hopes concerning 
its potential value to him. He did indi- 
cate that he would recommend it to his 
associates and that he would like to have 
attended it for a second semester. Some 
of those who participated in the first 
offering of the seminar thought that too 
much emphasis was given to the function 
of orientation to the University. How- 
ever, as indicated earlier in this report, 
this function was removed from the semi- 
nar in later semesters and in the summer 
session. One seminar member made an 
assertion that seemed reasonable—that 
he would not recommend it for those 
who had already had an extensive back- 
ground in other professional courses in 
education. 

Replies concerning topics regarded by 
seminar participants as most valuable 
were not particularly productive. The 
question asked of respondents was de- 
signed to elicit opinions regarding sig- 
nificance of topics and effectiveness of 
consultants independently of one an- 
other. As might have been predicted, 
this question was not particularly effec- 
tive in its results. Most replies so thor- 
oughly involved both topics and consult- 
ants that analysis did not appear feasible. 
It can be said, however, that there were 
many differences of opinion, a situation 
which apparently reflected the hetero- 
geneity of the seminar groups. The most 
popular topics appear to have been those 
concerned with motivation, objectives of 
education, and the analysis and improve- 
ment of teaching methodology. 
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In regard to the possible addition and 
deletion of seminar topics respondents 
revealed a rather clear-cut division of 
opinion. Those who were relatively new 
members of the faculty expressed a pref- 
erence for additional topics related to 
the function of orientation to the Uni- 
versity. Those who had several or more 
years of service at the University felt that 
less emphasis should have been placed 
on such areas of discussion. One sugges- 
tion concerning objectives in higher edu- 
cation was incorporated in late: seminars. 
Other suggestions recommending the de- 
votion of more time to the general nature 
of learning, to motivation, and to evalua- 
tion have resulted in the scheduling of 
two meetings for each of these topics. 

Seminar participants who answered 
the questionnaire provided a considera- 
ble number of suggestions for improve- 
ment and revision of the seminar pro- 
gram. Some of these have already been 
mentioned in connection with answers 
to earlier questions. Others included 
such items as the following: shorter for- 
mal presentations by seminar consult- 
ants, greater attention to college-level 
instruction, even though much learning 
research has centered about students of 
elementary- and secondary-school age, 
and the inclusion of such topics as group 
dynamics, the sociological aspects of 
higher education, and techniques of 
dealing with “problem” students. 


Future Seminar Plans 


In addition to evaluations made on 
the basis of questionnaire replies from 
seminar participants, further evaluations 
have been made on the basis of opinions 
of the co-ordinator, the consultants, and 
others who had direct responsibility for 
the seminar. As a result of these further 
evaluations and the evaluations of semi- 
nar participants, consideration has been 
given to the nature of the seminar itself 
and to additional seminars relating to 
college teaching. 
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As stated earlier, the seminar has been 
quite formalized in that topics for dis- 
cussion are predetermined and consult- 
ants are selected in advance. Each con- 
sultant has given a somewhat formalized 
introductory presentation of his topic. 
This formal presentation, however, has 
typically been followed by free discussion 
and interaction of participants. The 
most attractive alternate proposal which 
has been considered was that of an un- 
structured series of meetings in which 
discussion topics would grow out of 
group interaction. The major obstacle 
to this kind of approach seemed to be 
the possibility that seminar participants 
might not have given sufficient considera- 
tion to basic issues and therefore might 
not center discussions on topics of real 
significance. Experience in working with 
members of the various seminars indi- 
cated to the co-ordinator and consultants 
that this was relatively true for a con- 
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siderable number of participants. Some 
had thought much and deeply about 
teaching and had read considerably in 
the literature of learning and of teach- 
ing methodology. There were others 
who had not. 

As a result of these observations and 
discussions, the seminar will be con- 
tinued in its present form and a second 
and sequential seminar will be offered, 
enrolling those individuals who had com- 
pleted the first seminar and who were 
interested in continuing such discussion 
activities in an unstructured situation. 
Another seminar dealing with a study of 
research in college teaching was proposed 
and was offered for the first time during 
the 1958-59 academic year. An indirect 
result has been the development of in- 
terest in school or departmental semi- 
nars. None of these has yet been or- 
ganized or offered, but favorable atti- 
tudes seem to be developing. 





College Teaching 





We may have some repair work to do in order to restore the [Ph.D.] program [for 
college teaching] to its original intents, but I can think of nothing I would rather 
have said of the college teacher I am seeking than that “he is a teacher of the love 
of wisdom.” And it will be my continuing hope that at the heart of the love of our 
liberal arts colleges there will always remain a hard core of men and women who as 
evidence that they “teach the love of learning” wear with pride behind their names the 
symbol Ph.D.—O. Meredith Wilson, “The Ph.D. Program as a Preparation for College 
Teaching,” AssOCIATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES BULLETIN 44:59; March 1958. 





Only in Education 

Only in education is the profession plagued by multiplicity, specificity, inflexibility, and 
fragmentation within the licensure structure. In all other professions licensure is a 
simple process for admitting qualified candidates to membership in a unified profession. 
Further comparison reveals other features unique to education. The following are 
notable: 

1. Education is the only profession in which identification of qualified practitioners is 
not the sole purpose of licensure. 

2. Education is the only profession in which an attempt is made to control the pattern 
and quality of the program of preparation through licensure. 

3. Only in education is assignment of duties within the profession controlled by 
licensure, rather than by professional administrative responsibility.—Lucien B. Kinney, 
“How To Evaluate a Credential Proposal.” 








Nicholas C. Polos 


Progress in Teacher Education— 


The Claremont Plan 


Administrators of this pilot program seek ways 


Waren the cold war moved into outer 
space, the American people became more 
disturbed than ever about education. No 
longer is the sky the limit today—even 
the moon is a whistle stop—and in this 
futuristic contest, the classrooms seem to 
have become the launching platforms. 
Many Americans have become vitally 
aware of this and American education 
has consequently come under heavy fire. 
The critics are worried. They say that 
Americans are undereducated, overenter- 
tained, and that they are tossing easefully 
but restlessly in what Reinhold Neibuhr 
calls a state of “sophisticated vulgarity.” 
Those who remain calm amidst this con- 
fusion agree with Henri Peyre, of Yale 
University, who argues: 


On few subjects does it seem harder to 
keep a level head than the comparison of a 
country’s educational system with that of 
another land. Criticism, to be sure, is the 
life-blood of the teaching profession. . . . 
But masochistic self-incrimination such as 
America has indulged in lately . . . is equally 
ridiculous. 


Peyre’s justifiable point of view did not 
change the feeling of uneasiness that 
Americans felt, indeed still feel, about 
the results of their educational system. It 
is a feeling based in part on a “sense of 
urgency,’ developed by the “merchants 
of discontent.”” In this push-button era 
the button most often pressed is the panic 
button. This feeling of urgency and in- 
adequacy has resulted in confusion in 


of altering the teacher-pupil ratio without 
reducing the quality of education. 


education. Self-styled experts are attack- 
ing the school systems, their curricula, 
the teachers, administrators, the empha- 
sis on “life-adjustment” programs, and 
are even blaming the schools completely 
for the social ills of the times. 

In the meantime, serious problems— 
solutions to which require teamwork 
among educators and the American 
people—continue to harass the schools. 
Overcrowded classes, double sessions, too 
few fully qualified teachers, inadequate 
salaries, and other real problems demand 
attention. The job will not be easy be- 
cause of the cries of the detractors, who 
seem to have lost sight of the fact that a 
country’s educational system reflects the 
basic values and goals of a society. 

Today Americans are trying to respond 
creatively to changing needs and circum- 
stances. Perhaps in this respect the 
changing needs and the challenge of the 
space age will hasten the demand for 
quality in education, and place strong 
emphasis on the discovery and stimulus 
of our talented students. To provide a 
sound education, however, a comprehen- 
sive high school, for example, must pro- 
vide a good education for all its students, 
college-bound or not. Basically this takes 
two things—good teachers and money— 
and you cannot get one without the 
other. Paul Woodring makes this point 

Mr. Polos is instructor in history and 
American government at Mount San Antonio 
College, Pomona, California. 
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rather strongly when he says: 


As in every field, advancement in educa- 
tion comes through the enlistment of better 
people, improved practices, and a system 
that encourages the ablest in the profession 
to have the widest possible influence. 


Today everyone is concerned about 
education; but “education” is an elusive, 
amorphous thing. Before it can be un- 
derstood and improved, some of the 
crucial problems of education must be 
singled out and defined. One of the 
problems is getting better teachers. There 
is no way to improve the quality of 
American education without an adequate 
supply of good teachers. Already a seri- 
ous shortage of highly educated man- 
power exists. This shortage will become 
increasingly critical unless we find 
enough of what the Ford Foundation 
calls the “seed corn”—teachers who, 
through their superior efforts, help to 
raise new generations of educated indi- 
viduals. 


The Plan Evolves 


The Claremont Plan revolves around 
this concept. Because good teaching is 
an art of the highest order, we cannot 
hope to find a large number of teachers 
with first-rate ability. It becomes neces- 
sary, therefore, to seek ways of altering 
the teacher-pupil ratio without reducing 
the quality of education. This is the 
basis of the Claremont Plan, which gives 
serious consideration to the concept of 
the “teaching team.” 

In the fall of 1957 Dean Luther J. Lee, 
Jr., of the Claremont Graduate School, 
announced that the Graduate School 
planned a special seminar to review a 
17-month planning and training program 
leading to experimentation with, and 
actual pilot demonstration of, new pat- 
terns of organization and use of teaching 
personnel in the public schools. In short, 
this invitational seminar was to discuss, 
explore, and plan for the experimental 
application of the teaching-team idea in 
the public schools. Here was a fruitful 
opportunity to come to grips with one of 
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the most important problems facing 
American education. 

This seminar was supported by a grant 
from the Ford Foundation’s Fund for 
the Advancement of Education. Member- 
ship of the seminar consisted of 26 people 
from nearby school systems and _ five 
members of the faculty of the Claremont 
Graduate School. The representative 
character of the group can be easily seen 
in the following classifications: one 
school board member, a member of the 
state board of the California Congress of 
Parents and Teachers, superintendents, 
classroom teachers, counselors, six prin- 
cipals, six curriculum co-ordinators, and 
a director of placement. The members 
of this seminar were impressively able 
people who were capable of both inde- 
pendent thought and of co-operative en- 
deavor. They were experienced, had 
status in the profession, and were creative 
people. They were open to new ideas, 
but they did not necessarily confuse the 
new with the better, nor the old with the 
preferred. Here were trained people 
calmly trying to solve the difficult prob- 
lems of their profession in a professional 
way. 


The Seminar 

For the first three meetings the seminar 
met as a whole.' The proposal which 
had been submitted to The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education was pre- 
sented to the seminar as a field experi- 
ment in which the concept of the teach- 
ing team was to be tested in practice. The 
members of the seminar were asked to 
anticipate problems, difficulties, or ex- 
traneous factors which might obscure or 
pervert the trial of the teaching-team 
concept itself as the principal variable to 
be tested. This seminar met for 15 ses- 
sions from two to three hours each, be- 
tween October and January 1958. The 
discussion-study groups were structured 
at the elementary-, junior-high-, and 
senior-high-school levels. Reports were 


~' Dr. Hubert Armstrong, Claremont Graduate 
School faculty, guided the seminars. 
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requested from the organized groups and 
each individual was asked to make a final 
report and an evaluative statement on 
the seminar. 

‘The concept of the teaching team as 
embodied in the Claremont Plan is not 
revolutionary. It is, however, one ap- 
proach toward solving a serious problem. 
The use of “teams” of teachers, made up 
of one “master teacher,” or “lead 
teacher,” and several regular teachers, 
changes the instructional picture. This 
concept makes it possible to increase the 
class size for some subject areas to three 
times a normal classroom quota. 

The focus of the entire seminar was 
the team concept. The word “team” had 
two distinct meanings: first, as a team of 
teachers, each of whom is a specialist in 
some instructional field, and who, as a 
team, constitutes a balanced staff of co- 
operating instructors; and second, as a 
team of clinical specialists who can aid 
in the resolution of the problems of the 
child. Thus the teaching and guiding 
functions of the school would be more 
closely brought together, which, with the 
added advantages of a two- or three-year- 
grade grouping and the relatively small 
size of the group of pupils, would 
heighten the total effectiveness of the 
team. 

The members of the teaching teams 
would need to have regular consultants 
and specialists to reinforce, aid, and sup- 
plement them in the pupil personnel 
field, in some instances by providing 
more highly specialized services. 


Implications for Teacher Education 


The implications for a wholly new 
design, both for the preparation of new 
teachers and for inservice teacher edu- 
cation programs, are at once evident. The 
obvious requirements of the teaching 
team and the roles and functions of its 
members demand a new concept of 
teacher education and also a restructured 
relationship between the various levels 
of educational institutions. 

In “hammering out” the Claremont 
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Plan, the topics which received a major 
amount of attention were: (1) the func- 
tioning of the teaching team—the train- 
ing and selection of members, their back- 
grounds and experience; (2) the method 
of selection, status, and compensation of 
the “lead teacher’; (3) the need for and 
scheduling of a planning period for the 
team; (4) the teacher-pupil ratio as it 
relates to the loads of other teachers and 
the traditions of a particular school; 
(5) the problem of scheduling students 
for regular courses and certain electives; 
(6) the nature and type of inservice edu- 
cation; (7) the implications of the “team” 
idea for administration; (8) the selection 
and structuring of the _ small-school 
groups of students; (9) the sound ap- 
proaches to the problems of good public 
relations; (10) the use and recruitment 
of “citizen aides”; and (11) the initial 
costs and the relative expense of the plan. 


Outcomes 

These were only some phases of the 
Plan which the seminar took into ac- 
count. Lack of time, rather than a lack 
of interest, was the principal limiting 
factor. In stating the outcomes of the 
seminar, no single set of conclusions, nor 
any one pattern, would represent faith- 
fully what happened, for there was diver- 
sity of opinion, and no attempt was made 
to force unanimity. The group reports 
showed a great deal of agreement on 
many points, and several organized plans 
emerged from the discussions. 

Although the seminar was an interest- 
ing experiment, it is the action taken and 
the results of this action which are of 
greater importance. As a result of this 
seminar the Claremont Graduate School 
received a grant of $105,500 from the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education 
for a pilot program during 1958-59 in 
the organization, training, and the use of 
teams of teachers in selected public 
schools of Southern California. During 
the summer of 1958 a series of workshop 
meetings were held with various con- 
sultants, both from the Claremont Grad- 
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uate School and other institutions; and 
the team members were selected. 

This co-operative undertaking of 
school districts and the Claremont Grad- 
uate School had several purposes. The 
most important of these was to facilitate 
learning on the part of 125 to 150 stu- 
dents, who would constitute “a school 
within a school.” Furthermore, this ex- 
perimental pilot program would demon- 
strate ways of using teaching resources 
more effectively and provide recognition 
for superior teaching. In conjunction 
with the internship programs in educa- 
tion at the Claremont Graduate School, 
the program was expected to lead to im- 
proved procedures for the preparation of 
new teachers. 

Each summer the Claremont Graduate 
School has held workshops to prepare the 
teaching teams. The program has been 
expanded and there is a teaching team 
now in operation in the following Calli- 
fornia cities: Azusa, Palm Springs, River- 
side, and Fullerton. 


Evaluation of the Plan 

It was not with the view of achieving 
a final answer that this plan was put into 
operation, but rather with the thought 
that an experimental approach on a 
broad front will help stimulate the im- 
agination and creativity of others. For 
example, a plan similar to the Claremont 
Plan has been in operation at Norwalk, 
Connecticut, also sponsored by the Fund 
for the Advancement of Education of the 
Ford Foundation. Under the Norwalk 
Plan teams consisting of a “master 
teacher,” a fully qualified teacher and a 
full time assistant, and a full-time man 
teaching assistant will have charge of 
classes containing 75 to 90 pupils. They 
will teach the entire class as a group 
when giving a lecture-type lesson or when 
using movies or visual aids, but will also 
teach in smaller groups for remedial in- 
struction or for other particular purposes. 

The ultimate effect of this type of 
redeployment of our teaching talents 
should result in flexibility in grouping 
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of children; utilization (to a greater 
degree) of specific talents of the teaching 
staff; opportunity for children to “move 
ahead” in school according to their 
ability by reducing inflexible barriers; 
reduction of non-teaching duties; pro- 
vision for enrichment of the curricula 
through expert assistance as it may be 
available in the school community; pro- 
vision for closer ties between the teacher 
education institution and the school dis- 
trict; recruitment of teachers through 
integration with teaching internship pro- 
grams already functioning; provision for 
recognition of ability and effort for 
the individual teacher; provision for 
a careful evaluation of each phase of a 
newly designed program of education 
from its inception; and the placement of 
more direct responsibility for long-range 
curriculum development in the hands 
of teams of classroom teachers. 

Obviously the “teaching team’ plan 
will not solve all our educational ills. 
However, this may be a step in the right 
direction. Whether by design or other- 
wise, the net effect of sweeping criticisms 
of American public education has been 
to undermine the confidence of citizens 
in their schools. Such plans, properly 
publicized, will help to achieve better 
public understanding of our problems 
and encourage support for the clearly 
demonstrable needs of the public schools. 

Programs such as the Claremont Plan 
will also reveal t--* it is foolhardy to 
import a few detac. . features of any 
foreign educational system and attempt 
to graft these to our educational frame- 
work. Any coherent educational theory 
and practice mirror the history of a 
country, its haphazard and yet organic 
growth of appendages, its ability to de- 
vise solutions as expediency requires 
them, its ideals, and its will to mold the 
kinds of citizens it desires in a particular 
geographical and political context. The 
Claremont Plan is an enterprise which 
tries to solve our problems in our own 
way within the framework of our his- 
torical context. 








Lillian Lambert 


The Impact of Actual Experience 


An elementary-education student describes and 


StupeNt teachers in elementary edu- 
cation at the University of Wisconsin- 
Milwaukee are enrolled in a course that 
attempts to integrate theory and practice. 
Students spend their mornings in teach- 
ing and their afternoons in seminar ses- 
sions. During the course of the profes- 
sional year, they are assigned to a differ- 
ent teacher for each nine-week quarter. 
The purpose of this arrangement is to 
give them opportunities to work with 
children in the role of teacher at four 
different grade levels and in four differ- 
ent areas of the city. The student has 
a chance to watch four experienced 
teachers in action and to interact with 
the many aspects of the teaching-learning 
process. While he teaches and tries out 
the techniques of teaching he learns 
about in seminar, he is also forming a 
philosophy of education which he thinks 
is practical. He hopes that these experi- 
ences with children will give him some 
background for his own teaching and 
will help him to feel more at ease when 
he first meets his own class. 


Some Limitations 

Although student teachers at the Uni- 
versity feel that their program is a good 
one because it is based so firmly on the 
combination of theory and experience, 
they also feel that it has some limitations. 
The biggest ones are the shortness of 
time spent in student teaching in any 


evaluates her experiences in an experimental 


work-study program. 


one classroom and the limited number 
of contacts with children and teachers. 
Since only half days of experience are 
provided during each quarter, a picture 
of a whole day, or a whole week, is only 
glimpsed. Also, the student teacher 
usually becomes acquainted with only 
four teachers. He rarely has contact with 
a principal or a superintendent. He may 
spend all his time during each quarter 
in only one room of the building to 
which he is assigned. He does not get to 
see how the entire school staff must learn 
to co-operate and share responsibility, 
and the student himself has little chance 
to feel as if he were an actual staff mem- 
ber. Also, a student may find his teach- 
ing experiences are some unrealistic, be- 
cause student teaching takes place in a 
single community where problems of in- 
struction are dealt with similarly in most 
schools. Also, the backgrounds of the 
children may not vary considerably from 
school to school. As a result, the student 
teacher does not gain insights into com- 
munity differences or the varying ways 
that different school systems meet the 
problems of instruction. 


Miss Lambert teaches the sixth grade in 
the Madison, Wisconsin, Public Schools. At 
the time this article was written, she was a 
student teacher in the Department of Ele- 
mentary Education, University of Wisconsin 
at Milwaukee. She was helped in the prep- 
aration of this paper by her supervisor, 
Anthony Ingrelli, associate professor of edu- 
cation. 
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The Initiation of an Experimental 
Program 


In an effort to meet these limitations 
and to give the student teacher a more 
realistic picture of teaching, an experi- 
mental program was inaugurated, in 
which I participated. At the end of three 
quarters of student teaching, I was as- 
signed to work with an elementary-school 
principal in a small Wisconsin commu- 
nity. This took me away from the locality 
of the University and resulted in my gain- 
ing many new learnings and insights. 


The initial plan as arranged with my 
advisor at the University was that I 
would spend much of my time during 
the first few weeks in the school office so 
that I would see a school function from 
the perspective of an elementary-school 
principal. I was to become acquainted 
with the curriculum, books, instructional 
materials and supplies, and the problems 
of instruction in this school in a city of 
approximately 30,000 people. These 
areas of concern would be observed and 
experienced through classroom visits, 
substitute teaching, and interactions with 
the faculty, both individually and collec- 
tively. The whole program would give 
me many more contacts with teachers 
and administrators than a fourth quarter 
of student teaching would have made 
possible. Since the town chosen for the 
experimental program was smaller than 
Milwaukee, I was also to watch for dif- 
ferences between the two school systems. 
This tentative program was then agreed 
upon by the University’s director of up- 
per-elementary education, who then con- 
tacted the selected school system for per- 
mission to operate the program.! 

The principal to whom I was assigned 
played a major role. He was, in a large 
sense, responsible for organizing my ac- 


* Arrangements were made with Joseph Rhodes, 
assistant superintendent of schools, Beloit, to 
work with Ralph Terry, principal of the Burdge 
Elementary School, Beloit. 
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tivities. Since this took a certain amount 
of his time, I tried to co-operate by assist- 
ing in the school office and in other places 
where my help was needed. 

Part of the program involved observa- 
tion in classes at various grade-levels, 
which involved facility in human rela- 
tions, since the school’s staff was an inte- 
gral part of the experimental program. 
Many opportunities were afforded for 
expanding my view of school life. I be- 
came acquainted with the principal and 
with his views on education and teachers. 
The time spend in the office gave me a 
chance to become acquainted with the 
time-consuming routine matters and 
problems which the principal meets regu- 
larly. The health and safety program was 
examined. There were observations in 
the “home” school and in other nearby 
schools in the area including a junior- 
and senior-high school. There were also 
opportunities to visit classes of the men- 
tally retarded and mentally gifted boys 
and girls. 


Opportunities Presented in a 
School Office 


The routine of a school office is fasci- 
nating to someone who has never watched 
it before. I had many chances to speak 
with parents on the telephone when they 
reported children’s absences, and I be- 
came impressed with the role that good 
physical health can play in a child’s aca- 
demic career. On some cays the office 
had as many as four monetary accounts 
going at once. These included milk 
money, banking money, Red Cross con- 
tributions, and “gym” money. Every- 
thing needed careful counting and re- 
checking. A multitude of details needed 
close attention. Often a teacher would 
ask me for supplies of tacks, staples, 
paint, poster paper, or an additional 
textbook. Finding these materials gave 
me an opportunity to explore the corners 
of the office and supply rooms. I saw a 
wealth of materials that I hadn’t dreamed 
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existed. Occasionally, a teacher who was 
pressed for time would ask me to mimeo- 
graph copies of an assignment sheet for 
her. Also, I spent many happy hours at 
my desk poring over school library 
books while I was mending them. There 
were chances to be of assistance by setting 
up book displays for P.T.A. meetings 
and by typing reports that the principal 
needed. 

Scheduling is a big job in the office. 
During the winter months all the classes 
had to share one gymnasium. The visits 
of consultants and supervisors needed to 
be scheduled. By helping to arrange 
these schedules, I got a chance to meet 
the consultants personally, and they 
would often invite me to sit in on a 
demonstration lesson. They didn’t mind 
my taking notes, and, later, they would 
ask me if I had any questions. In this 
way, | learned more about reading on a 
first-grade level. Since I had been inter- 
ested in teaching the upper grades, my 
preparation had been in that area, and 
I knew comparatively little about the 
program for younger children. 

Some of my most thought-provoking 
periods were spent in listening to the 
principal talk with parents who were 
worried about their child’s progress in 
school and in observing the principal as 
he worked with boys and girls who were 
involved in disciplinary problems. The 
patience of the principal was amazing to 
see, as he understandingly, yet firmly, 
listened to a child’s story and then asked 
him questions. Usually some kind of 
action, which most of the children felt 
was fair, was decided upon. To the 
kindergarten and first-grade children, 
however, the principal was not presented 
as the disciplinarian | had remembered 
from my grade-school days. The little 
kindergarten children considered it a 
privilege to carry the attendance report 
to his office, and they would proudly 
smile their “good morning” to him. 
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Opportunities With the Health 
and Safety Program 


Being in the school’s office brought me 
in contact with the need for good health. 
I noticed the outbreaks of measles, 
mumps, and scarlet fever. Children who 
were sick came to the office to ask if they 
might go home. One time a child came 
in saying he “had a headache.” When I 
discovered that he hadn't had any break- 
fast, | hunted up an extra bottle of milk 
and some Graham crackers. 

Some of my first experiences with the 
children came during the first weeks of 
the program when the school conducted 
health checkups. I had an opportunity 
to give both visual and auditory tests. 
I learned that a teacher needs to use a 
different approach for different age- or 
grade-levels of children to obtain and 
maintain good rapport. 

There was a chance to spend a day 
with the school doctor when he examined 
the boys and girls. There were some 
children whose fear of the doctor was 
written all over their faces, and there 
were others who joked with him. The 
former were the boys and girls who had 
had serious health problems—children 
who had had polio, diabetes, epilepsy, 
and hernia cases. 

One day the speech therapist invited 
me to spend a few hours with her. With 
just two or three children and a big 
mirror near her, she helped them prac- 
tice good speech patterns through listen- 
ing to them tell stories or share experi- 
ences. Children who were extremely 
self-conscious were allowed to play word 
games or talk to the therapist. Periodi- 
cally the therapist would report her prog- 
ress to the principal, usually by an infor- 
mal statement such as, “Ann used her 
L's correctly several times today.” I began 
to realize the importance of speaking 
well in learning to read well. 

School safety also played an important 
part in the day. The school, which was 
on top of a steep hill, was a tempting 
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place for playing but also dangerous, 
especially when the hill was coated with 
ice. The school staff worked co-opera- 
tively in dealing with this problem. 


Other Duties 


Working in the school office and with 
the health department was not the only 
contact I had with children. I had a 
chance to give, score, and record stand- 
ardized tests. In a few cases I followed 
this by tutoring boys and girls who 
needed help. This brought me into the 
various classrooms also, giving me a 
chance to work with many teachers and 
pupils. 

During my round of activities, I ex- 
tended my acquaintance with various 
curricular materials used at each grade 
level, including texts, workbooks and 
even games. I saw how different teachers 
used similar techniques in different ways. 
Some teachers used grouping for almost 
all subjects and others very seldom used 
it. At times, games in the classroom 
seemed to be carried to extremes, or 
workbooks were used continuously 
throughout the day, but these were not 
normal practices. I learned that it is not 
the use or lack of use of these devices 
that is important, but how and when 
they are used in connection with the sub- 
ject matter under discussion. 


Through my contacts in the classrooms 
I learned that teachers have as many 
varied personality patterns that make for 
individuality as children have, and this 
recognition of individual differences of 
teachers contributed to my understand- 
ing of people. For example, some teachers 
in the “home” school had a fine back- 
ground of teaching experience, but were 
very quiet in expressing opinions before 
the staff. In working with these teachers 
it was necessary to do more listening 
than talking and to seek their advice 
directly. There were other members of 
the staff who preferred to carry out proj- 
ects themselves without any help from 
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others. With these teachers I had to be 
as businesslike and detached as possible. 
Because of my rather undefined position 
in the office, I was sometimes viewed with 
a bit of suspicion. The comment often 
slipped out, “Just what are you here for 
anyway?” 

One of the most exciting experiences 
was that of being an emergency substi- 
tute when a teacher suddenly became ill 
or found at the last minute that it was 
impossible to come to school. Because 
I had had no time to plan lessons, I had 
to use the lesson plans of the regular 
teacher and I learned not to regard the 
work of making lessons plans as just un- 
necessary busy work. I quickly realized 
their value. Being assigned substitute 
teaching was not always a last-minute 
affair, however. Teachers would schedule 
conferences with parents or attend meet- 
ings while I taught. In situations of this 
sort, I could sit in on the class for a day 
or two ahead of time and become ac- 
quainted with the materials used, the 
teacher's methods, and the boys and girls. 
The actual experience of teaching alone 
in the classroom made me aware of the 
necessity of having a plan of action which 
will interest and involve the children in 
purposeful activity. Not all experiences 
went equally well, of course, and my 
greatest difficulty was learning to meet 
the challenges of different grade levels in 
different ways and to meet the children 
as individuals. A joking attitude might be 
appealing in one grade but not in an- 
other. One group of children might be 
used to working in complete silence, and 
another group might be accustomed to 
more sharing of ideas. 


Opportunities to Extend Contacts 
in Other Schools 


The principal also arranged for my 
visits to other schools. The principals 
of some of these schools were very busy 
and assigned me to teachers without 
much explanation of what my role was 
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to be or why these particular teachers 
were chosen to help me. Other principals 
were very enthusiastic about some special 
phase of education, such as education of 
the mentally retarded or the athletic 
program. Occasionally a principal would 
even hand me a considerable amount of 
literatwwe on his favorite educational 
topic. 

One of the outside visits that interested 
me most was the visit to the mentally 
retarded classes. To my surprise all the 
children appeared to be quite normal— 
as though they might have been sitting 
in any American classroom. Many even 
enjoyed reading library books in their 
spare time. I had an opportunity to ask 
the teachers about causes of mental re- 
tardation and about the chances these 
children had of becoming able to support 
themselves. I inquired about the pro- 
gram they had and learned that academic 
subjects such as reading and arithmetic 
are not dropped in favor of manual arts. 
They are taught in many ways and re- 
peated in as many concrete situations as 
possible so that the boys and girls may 
grasp as much as their mental powers 
will enable them to grasp. The teachers 
seemed to be very much loved by the 
children. One little girl remarked that 
when she grew up she wanted to be just 
like her own teacher. This may seem 
very elementary to most educators, but 
it was very new to me as I had only 
worked in regular classrooms. 


At the other end of the intelligence 
scale were the gifted boys and girls. Here 
I had a chance to ask about their pro- 
gram—whether it was an accelerated pro- 
gram or one of enrichment, whether these 
children would be able to adjust well to 
contacts with other children, and whether 
they could be given individualized in- 
struction and yet function as a group. 
My objective in visiting the exceptional 
classes was to gain some insight into what 
the regular teacher can do as he meets 
similar boys and girls in his classroom. 
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I greatly appreciated the time a busy 
junior-high-school principal gave me in 
a conference as he answered my questions 
about how individal differences were met 
in a big departmentalized school. He 
discussed the counseling program, grad- 
ing, and the developing core program. 
Each of these contacts gave me a chance 
to “rework” my own philosophy. 


Opportunities in a New Community 

Some of the most meaningful experi- 
ences were incidental and came from 
living and working in a new community. 
It was during these weeks that I made 
my first long distance telephone call, 
kept my first detailed budget, and created 
my own social life away from home. This 
experience helped me to understand the 
town I worked in a bit better and to 
discover what forces, ideals and philoso- 
phies directed the actions of the city and 
school board. I learned that it is valuable 
to understand a community's feeling 
toward the school and even to learn 
about the economic and industrial in- 
fluences that affect or shape school 
policies. 


Some Problems Involved 

There are many considerations to take 
into account before undertaking such a 
program. Someone must assume responsi- 
bility for day-by-day guidance and super- 
vision of the prospective teacher. There 
must be ample preplanning by co-operat- 
ing personnel. A plan of suggested ac- 
tivities must be worked out carefully, so 
that the student has some courses of 
action in mind. Permission must be se- 
cured from the university or college and 
from the school system involved in the 
program. This takes time and may in- 
volve some special financial arrangements 
between the university and the school 
system. Special arrangements for com- 
pletion of credit requirements are also 
necessary for the student who is away 
from the campus. Since supervision from 
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the university or college is a bit difficult 
to maintain, the student must be willing 
and able to assume more responsibility 
for self-development and _ professional 
growth. For example, on the first day 
that I taught as an emergency substitute, 
both a pencil sharpener and a desk be- 
came unserviceable at the beginning of 
class. There was no one else present to 
direct the course of events. I had to meet 
the crisis without seriously disrupting 
the class. A janitor was found, the emer- 
gencies met, and class was resumed after 
a cheerful laugh at our accidents. The 
student chosen for an experience of this 
sort should enjoy meeting people and 
should be able to adapt readily to new 
situations. Finally, there is a monetary 
consideration for the student who is liv- 
ing away from home. 


A Brief Evaluation 


When comparing the expected results 
of the outlined program with the experi- 
ences I have had, and in questioning my- 
self as to whether I experienced certain 
types of activities that might not have 
been available to me in a fourth quarter 
of regular practice teaching, I have 
drawn the following conclusions. 

My experiences have made me realize 
the importance of the daily routine mat- 
ters to the smooth functioning of a 
school. The requirements of co-operative 
action, record keeping, and other time- 
consuming measures no longer seem an 
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imposition, but a necessity. The experi- 
ences with the health and safety programs 
were far more extensive than I thought 
they would be. I value highly the sub- 
stitute-teaching experience and the inter- 
actions with faculty members and I know 
that I made many new friends and in- 
creased the number of contacts with 
teachers, administrators, and principals 
far above the amount I would have had 
in a fourth quarter of regular student 
teaching. An important result of this 
program was an increased awareness of 
individual differences as gained through 
my contacts with children, teachers, prin- 
cipals, and parents. 

The experiences of being in a new 
community have caused me to think 
seriously of the kind of community in 
which I would like to teach. Largely 
because of this program, I now have a 
more open-minded approach to the prob- 
lems of instruction and of living and 
working with a group of children and 
teachers. 

The program was enjoyable and en- 
lightening. The list of experiences that 
have been described in this paper is not 
intended to be inclusive. Future pro- 
grams should provide other and even 
more valuable experiences. However, the 
advantages of the program here described 
outweigh the disadvantages, and I recom- 
mend that other student teachers be 
given a chance to experience the values 
of such a program for themselves. 





Has Philosophy Been Badly Taught? 


On questionnaires on which graduates have been asked to rate the value of their 
professional courses, educational philosophy often falls low on the list. I think it would 
be hasty indeed to conclude from this that philosophy is unimportant to the teacher. The 
more probable explanation is that teachers think it is unimportant because they have no 
real depth of understanding and it is difficult to see the importance of anything one does 
not understand. If teachers react unfavorably to their courses in educational philosophy, 
it is probable that it has been badly taught, often by individuals without the proper 
preparation and interests.—Paul Woodring, “The Decline of Educational Philosophy,” 


Put DELTA Kappan 40:9; October 1958. 








Donald R. Hammerman 


First-Rate Teachers Need 


Firsthand Experience 


The teacher who would bring meaning and understanding 
to learning should first be well grounded himself in 


Au students majoring in elementary 
education at Northern Illinois University 
participate in three outdoor-education 
experiences at the University’s 66-acre 
branch campus near Oregon, Illinois. 
These experiences occur at the sopho- 
more, junior, and senior levels, and are 
an integral part of a student's profes- 
sional preparation for teaching. 

In an attempt to determine the extent 
of college students’ background of first- 
hand experience, the author administered 
a basic experience survey! to 92 sopho- 
mores. A factor to be taken into con- 
sideration was that a large majority of 
the students at Northern Illinois Univer- 
sity come from the metropolitan Chicago 
area. The students were under no pres- 
sure to answer one way or the other. 
Their responses had nothing whatever 
to do with their grades; in fact, they 
were not even required to sign their 
names. 


Survey Results 


The results were quite startling. 
Roughly, only half of the students had 
ever been close enough to a snake to 
hold it in their hands. Close to one- 
third of the respondents had never seen 
an eclipse of the moon and more than 
half (59 per cent) of the students had 





* Copies of the complete survey may be ob- 
tained by writing to the author at the Lorado 
Taft Field Campus, Oregon, Illinois. 


a variety of direct experiences. 


never viewed a solar eclipse. Fewer still, 
only one out of three, could actually 
locate the North Star in the night sky. 
A little less than half of the students 
(42 per cent) indicated that they had 
ever followed the tracks of an animal to 
see where it had been or where it was 
going. 

Only slightly more than half (58 per 
cent) of the students had ever been in- 
trigued sufficiently to determine the age 
of a tree by counting its rings. Only two 
out of five students had ever found a 
fossil. 

The highest rated experience was that 
of catching a fish. Four out of five stu- 
dents had experienced this. 

Only one out of four students could 
identify any bird by its song alone. Stu- 
dents mentioned 21 different birds in 
responding to this item. Cardinal, robin, 
blue jay, crow and bob white were the 
five birds mentioned with greatest fre- 
quency. 

Only one out of four students had 
ever in his lifetime walked more than 
ten miles on a hike. 

These figures suggest that a large pro- 
portion of persons entering the teaching 
profession have rather limited back- 
grounds of outdoor experience. Can 
such people bring a wealth of meaning- 





Mr. Hammerman is program director of 
Lorado Taft Field Campus of Northern 
Illinois University at Oregon, Illinois. 
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ful learning to their own pupils? Per- 
haps it is as important for prospective 
teachers to have direct experiences in 
science, mathematics, and the social 
studies as it is for them to study these 
subjects from textbooks. 

Following their initial exposure to out- 
door education, 76 of the 92 sophomore 
students involved in the basic experience 
survey were asked to list a new experi- 
ence—one thing that they had either seen 
or done for the first time in their lives 
at the Field Campus. The answers were 
interesting. 

Learning to use a compass led the list 
of new experiences, with almost half 
(31) of the students mentioning it. Eight 
students found a fossil for the first time, 
and seven saw their first wild deer. Learn- 
ing to distinguish one tree from another 
was listed as a new experience by seven 
students. Trees mentioned in this cate- 
gory as being “new discoveries’ were oak, 
honey locust, and hackberry. Making a 
plaster cast of an animal track was a new 
experience for four students, while three 
others saw the bones of a dead animal 
for the first time. Three of the students 
also listed looking at the moon through 
a telescope. 

Two students made a terrarium for 
the first time. Seeing vines growing up 
a tree, “took a squirrel’s nest apart,” 
others. “Learned to use my watch as a 
compass,” was also mentioned by two. 
Seeing tracks of various animals, seeing 
a fire started with flint and steel, petting 
a deer, seeing a blue jay, chopping down 


a tree, “took a squirrel’s nest apart,” 


and “just sat and listened to all the 
sounds” were each mentioned by one 
person as being a new experience. One 
student even went so far as to state that 
she did everything “during the past few 
days for the first time.” 


Kinds of Experience 


It might be well at this point to ex- 
amine rather closely the kinds of outdoor- 
education experiences which contribute 
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to the professional program of teacher 
preparation at Northern Illinois Uni- 
versity. 

During the two and a half days in 
which sophomore students are in resi- 
dence at the Field Campus, emphasis is 
placed on developing an initial concept 
of outdoor education. Students spend 
considerable time sharpening percep- 
tions, reawakening senses which are 
largely unused in on-campus academic 
work. Students are led to explore the 
unfamiliar and are encouraged to search 
for answers to the mysteries of the natu- 
ral world. As was indicated in the survey 
following up the basic experience inven- 
tory, many students are confronting 
natural wonders for the first time in 
their lives. 

Since sophomore students are con- 
cerned with the nature of the learning 
process, the main focus of the experience 
is directed to concept formation and 
problem solving. 

In order to have a better understand- 
ing of the steps involved in problem 
solving, a class of sophomore students 
developed the following plan of action. 
The class divided into small groups of 
two or three students. Each group was 
to identify a problem to be solved, devise 
a plan that would lead to the solution, 
try the plan, and evaluate the results. 
Students identified such problems as: 
“How large is an acre?” “‘How do I con- 
struct a terrarium?” “How do we go 
about identifying wildflowers?” “In what 
direction does the river current flow?” 
“How would we go about mapping the 
creek on paper?” 

To further illustrate the manner in 
which these activities were carried out, 
one of the reports which students sub- 
mitted appears below: 


Definition of the Problem 

In what direction does the river current 
flow? 
The Plan 

1. Watch the direction of river flow from 
the dining hall. 
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2. Look at a map in the library. 

3. Talk to a resource person. 

4. Throw objects into the water and 
observe them. 


The Trial 


1. We observed the river from the top of 
the bluff. It seemed to be flowing north. 


2. We went to the library and looked at 
two maps. We found the origin of the Rock 
River to be at Fond du lac, Wisconsin. It 
empties into the Mississippi River at Rock 
Island, Illinois. 


3. We talked to a resource person. He 
reminded us of the dam that we had seen 
previously south of the Lorado Taft Field 
Campus. We then recalled that the water 
went south over the dam. 


4. At the river's edge we again observed 
the direction of flow. This time our opinion 
was that it flowed in a southerly direction. 


5. Pat W. lowered her foot into the water 
and reported that the force of the current 
felt as though it were flowing to the south. 


6. Each member of 
several sticks into the water. The sticks 
landed various distances from the shore. 
All sticks took the direction of south as 
they floated. 


7. Joan M. placed a four-foot stick in the 
water, holding it straight but loosely enough 
so that the current could be felt. The stick 
gradually floated upward and southward. 


the group threw 


Conclusion 

Problem solved. Considering our observa- 
tions of the map, the dam, and finally, our 
experiments, we came to the conclusion that 
the direction of flow of the Rock River 
is from north to south. 


Second-Year Experience 


Students return for the second experi- 
ence in the outdoor teacher education 
sequence during their junior year. This 
experience is for three days. The main 
focus is upon content areas of the ele- 
mentary curriculum—mainly, ways and 
means of supplementing subject matter 
through firsthand observation and direct 
experience in an outdoor classroom. 
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Junior students usually spend a ses- 
sion investigating the kind of outdoor 
learning activities that will add meaning 
and understanding to mathematical con- 
cepts and principles. Such activities as 
measuring the height of trees, pacing off 
distances, using shadow measurement, 
figuring the width of a river, staking off 
an acre, and using a compass fall into 
this category. 

Another area that bears investigation 
is social studies. An old abandoned 
cemetery lends itself well to historical 
research. A wealth of local history is 
inscribed on tombstones. Students eagerly 
seek the answers to such questions as: 
When was the first burial here? What 
is the date of the last burial? What na- 
tionalities are represented? What is the 
youngest death recorded? Is there evi- 
dence of infant mortality? Who lived 
the longest? Can any conclusions be 
drawn as to the relative size of families? 


After an hour or so of gathering data, 
the group meets to share information and 
to see what inferences can be drawn 
from known facts. 


Geography is another aspect of social 
studies which affords opportunity for 
study in the out-of-doors. Learning ac- 
tivities which may be pursued in this 
area are recognition of land forms, map- 
ping the terrain, and discovering uses of 
the land. 


Science, of course, is a natural for 
learning outdoors. Becoming acquainted 
with trees, birds, rocks, flowers and in- 
sects; making collections; observing 
weather; discovering the stars; develop- 
ing appreciations and understanding of 
natural phenomena; and _ recognizing 
the interrelatedness of living things are 
some examples of activities. 


Language arts, naturally, is a common 
thread running through every area of 
study. Students cannot escape recording 
observations, sharing discoveries, or sum- 
marizing conclusions. One aspect of the 
language arts which holds great potential 
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in an outdoor setting is in the realm of 
creative expression. Many college stu- 
dents, when exposed to the stimuli of the 
great outdoors, find to their amazement 
that they possess worthwhile creative 
abilities. An example appears below: 


EAGLE DREAMS 


They say an eagle nested once 
Upon the heights of yonder tree. 
How dazzling to the mind of man! 
How insecure! 


We can be sure 

He rested there to dream 
The dreams that seem 
As lofty as his house. 


But now, the tree is dead. 

The bird has fled 

Not to regret the ruin of his old abode, 
But wandered to more fertile lands 
Where eagle dreams unfold. 


Third-Y ear Experience 
The culminating experience for all 
elementary-education majors occurs when 
as seniors they return to the Field Cam- 
pus for a full week. A class of elementary- 
school pupils is also in residence for the 
entire week carrying on a program of 
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school camping. This supplementary 
student-teaching experience for the 
seniors is in addition to the nine weeks 
of regulation student teaching which 
they do in the public schools. 

The main function of the student 
teachers during the week is to plan with 
and teach the pupils in an outdoor 
school situation. In addition to their 
instructional responsibilities, student 
teachers also supervise children at meal- 
times, during rest hour, and in the bunk- 
houses. This affords the prospective 
teacher an opportunity to observe chil- 
dren under a variety of conditions and 
in a setting unlike that of the schoolroom. 
The values of such an experience involv- 
ing both pupils and teachers in a total 
living situation are easily observable but 
difficult to measure. 

The first-rate teacher who would bring 
meaning and understanding to learning, 
which must, of necessity, be carried on 
mainly at the verbal level, should first be 
well grounded himself in a variety of 
direct experiences. Secondly, he should 
possess the outdoor knowledge and skills 
that will enable him to vitalize teaching 
and learning both inside and outside the 
classroom. 





Feedback 





If we expect students to learn and to apply what they are learning, they have to 
practice. But psychologists enjoy telling their students that practice doesn’t make 
perfect. Practice works when the learner knows the results of his practice, when he 
gets “feedback.” 

Research evidence on this point has been accumulating ever since E. L. Thorndike’s 
1898 experiments with cats trapped in puzzle boxes. There still exists some controversy 
about what sorts of consequences influence learning, and we are still pretty vague about 
the role of feedback in the acquisition of meaningful information and generalizations. 
Nevertheless, recent research has clarified the application of the principle of knowledge 
of results to learning in college-level classes. 

Probably the most glamorous application of the principle of feedback is the develop- 
ment of teaching machines. Teaching machines provide immediate knowledge of results 
and consequently should be highly effective in teaching whatever content is put in them. 
—Wilbert J]. McKeachie, “What Do the Research Findings from Behavioral Sciences 
Suggest Concerning the Improvement of Teaching and Learning?” Current IssuEs 1N 


Hicuer Epucation (Washington, D. C.: Association for Higher Education, National 
Education Association, 1960) p. 128. 
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Putting “Society” in the School 


and Society Course 


One of the perennial difficulties in pre- 
paring college students to be school 
teachers is helping them understand the 
parents of ioday’s pupils. Altogether too 
often the person who has earned a 
teaching credential limits his contacts to 
persons affliated with a college for the 
four years immediately prior to his first 
teaching position. Consequently, he sel- 
dom has opportunity to develop an un- 
derstanding of the adult who has not 
gone to college. Yet it is this type of 
parent who provides the home for the 
majority of the girls and boys in the 
college graduate’s classes. And it is such 
a home that the new teacher must under- 
stand as he attempts to understand his 
pupils. 

College courses entitled “School and 
Society,” or something similar, usually 
appear as one of the foundation courses 
in the professional preparation of teach- 
ers. With today’s curriculum idealis- 
tically based on the nature of the child, 
the nature of the learning process, and 
the nature of the social order, the pre- 
service education of teachers rightfully 
includes such a course. Analysis of the 
college texts in this field, however, sug- 
gests subject-matter areas that are typi- 
cally applied sociology (interaction of 
groups, population statistics, social in- 
stitutions, and social problems) or a type 
of public relations for schools (including 
such topics as bridging the gap between 
schools and communities, the dynamics 
of community action-committees). Both 


are interesting and valuable; neither does 
the total job that must be done for the 
beginning teacher. 


The Project 

In an attempt to put “society” into the 
school and society course at the Univer- 
sity of Southern California, a term project 
involving survey interviewing was estab- 
lished as part of the course requirements. 
Briefly, the parts of the project included 
(1) selecting and developing a_back- 
ground in some controversial issue of 
education in which the public has a 
vested interest; (2) developing a question 
schedule using lay language; (3) develop- 
ing tactful interviewing techniques; (4) 
surveying the opinions of parents in 
school neighborhoods; and (5) writing 
and reporting the experience. 

Controversial issues used with success 
included religion and the public schools, 
promotions and honors, patriotism and 
schools, fads and frills, the school’s use of 
time, and balancing subject-matter re- 
quirements. Occasionally other topics 
have been attempted when college stu- 
dents showed the interest, desire, and 
ability to develop a worthwhile question 
schedule. These topics have been as 
diverse as “Nursery School Education 
for All,” “Federal Aid to Education,” 
and “Emphasizing Aviation in Today's 


Dr. Grotke, formerly of The University of 
Southern California, is now assistant pro- 
fessor of education, San Diego State College, 
San Diego, California. 
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High School.” All captured and directed 

the enthusiasm of the young college stu- 

dent who wanted to know what the 

public may think of his pet dream. 


The Question Schedule 

Developing a question schedule in lay 
language was more difficult for upper 
division college students than they at first 
recognized. Most students were amazed 
to discover their vocabularies were filled 
with professional words and “college 
cliches.” Such expressions as “courses 
of study,” “workbooks,” “standardized 
tests,” “mental age,” “professional 
ethics,” which are a part of the education 
student’s everyday life, were revised or 
defined to be more accurately understood 
by the lay public. Editing in small group 
committees, trying out the questions on 
non-education students, and checking 
by the instructor finally produced an ac- 
ceptable survey-type questionnaire for 
each student. 

Much has been written about the 
amount of tact needed by teachers; little 
has been written about including experi- 
ences in college courses to increase the 
tact of college students as they converse 
with non-college persons. With the sur- 
vey interviewing about to begin, the stu- 
dents saw the need to learn something 
more of this admirable trait. Classroom 
discussions, library sources, and trial in- 
terviews with family and friends led to a 
fairly useful set of principles. 

For practice purposes, all students com- 
pleted a number of interviews with “sym- 
pathetic” acquaintances. During this 
phase minor changes in questions and 
vocabularly were made. The student's 
ability to listen and take notes, as de- 
veloped in lecture courses, seemed to 
transfer to this activity rather well. Some 
difficulty in keeping the interviews mov- 
ing was reported. 

Surveys in the school neighborhoods 
were done in many ways. Perhaps the 
most popular was door-to-door inter- 
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viewing. This technique was particularly 
good, since, when the student was invited 
in, he had an opportunity to see the in- 
side of the house as well as to talk with 
the parents. Other students interviewed 
people in shopping centers, gasoline sta- 
tions, beauty parlors, and the student's 
place of employment. The goals were 
simply stated: Get experience “talking 
education” with adults you do not know, 
make the interviewee feel glad that he is 
having a chance to talk to you, direct the 
interview by asking questions and listen- 
ing attentively, /ive this thing called tact. 

Some expected and unexpected prob- 
lems arose and were solved as the inter- 
viewing was in progress. Some young 
college women wondered whether they 
should accept invitations to “Step in, 
please.” The advice given them was: “If 
you are certain that you can handle any 
situation that may arise inside, go in. If 
not, smile, and suggest, “That won't be 
necessary; the questions take just a few 
minutes.’ ’” Other suggestions were for 
two college women to interview together 
as a team, or to conduct the interviews in 
places other than door to door. No diffi- 
culties of any sort were reported due to 
unreasonable interviewees, although stu- 
dents mentioned that the number of re- 
fusals ranged from none to approximate- 
-ly 30 per cent. 


Results 


Written summaries of the collected 
data were more enthusiastically attacked 
than the ordinary term paper. Students 
were curious to find out which point of 
view tallied highest as an answer to each 
question. Many undergraduates saw the 
chance to have a trial run on a miniature 
of the type of project they might under- 
take as a thesis in graduate school. 

The fact that conclusions drawn from 
their small samples could not be ascribed 
to the total population was demonstrated 
quite clearly. Exchange of findings and 
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anecdotal experiences in oral reports 
illustrated that on certain issues what one 
student found in one part of town was 
contradicted by findings of a student in- 
terviewing in another part of town. Con- 
trasting their college-course projects with 
public-opinion surveys conducted more 
scientifically helped the class increase 
their knowledge and appreciation of 
social research. 

One conclusion that could be drawn, 
however, is that there is great variability 
in points of view over what the public 
thinks “should be” and the extent of the 
misconceptions or ignorance of “what is” 
in the public schools. Such a finding 
seems to be significant for the beginning 
teacher to comprehend. 

Of equal significance, perhaps, were the 
unsolicited oral reports and “personal 
notes to the instructor” added to the 
written papers. Almost one-half of the 
students mentioned their interest, under- 
standing, or evaluation of the worth 
of such a project. Many said they felt 
better prepared to conduct parent- 
teacher conferences because “I have 
talked to the parents already —or to peo- 
ple just like them.” A large number 
said they had always been afraid to “talk 
to persons I didn’t know; but now I feel 
I can do it quite successfully.” Still 
another group reported that they learned 
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that “parents, contrary to recent criticisms 
of ‘delinquent parents,’ are vitally inter- 
ested in schools and want to help their 
children.” A small group used this pro- 
ject assignment to visit the higher and 
the lower socio-economic levels “just to 
talk with the type of people I’ve been 
reading about.”” A similar comment came 
from one student who was working in the 
area of “Religion and the Public Schools” 
and who interviewed the heads of differ- 
ent church groups. She said, “I’ve always 
wanted to talk to a Catholic priest, a 
Protestant minister, a Jewish rabbi, and 
a Buddhist priest about some topic. This 
assignment made my dream come true. 
I'm happy that I had this chance.” 

A slightly different aspect of worth was 
also mentioned in our informal evalua- 
tions. Many students reported that, as 
they ended the interviews, many inter- 
viewees were eager to learn how the sur- 
vey “came out.” Others wanted to con- 
tinue discussing the issues and, when 
other persons were present, actually did. 
Still others felt that they might attend 
the next parent-teachers program at their 
local school. 

With more than 100 students enrolled 
in the course and each interviewing 30 or 
more people, some 3,000 or more citizens 
feel a little closer to their schools and to 
teachers in general. 





What Is Inservice Training? 


Objective observers generally agree that to be effective, an inservice program must be 
something more than a casually organized effort on the part of teachers to help themselves. 
This requires close adherence to the following two major guidelines: 

Participation must be voluntary. You can’t order teachers to improve themselves any 
more than you can demand that unbelievers have faith. You can persuade, cajole, suggest, 
or guide, but you cannot manufacture volunteers—not if you hope to have an effective 


program. 


Recommendations must be taken seriously. If you are only going through the motions 
of assigning areas of study to teachers with no thought of trying to put their resulting 
suggestions into effect, you may as well forget about the benefits that may accrue to your 
school system. There won't be any. No teacher will take your program seriously if he 
knows in advance that his conclusions and recommendations will be scrapped.—“A Prac- 
tical Approach to In-Service Training,” ScHooL MANAGEMENT, March 1960, p. 56. 











James C. Stone 


Realism in Teacher Education 


Could you use a rather unique approach to the 


JHEre has been a great hue and cry by 
teachers and teachers-in-preparation for 
education instructors to put more realism 
into their courses, to make them more 
practical, to teach educational theory in 
closer proximity to opportunities for put- 
ting it into practice. The education in- 
structor has had these same goals in view. 
But there is often a gap between the ideal 
and the real. 

In the first place, it is extremely difh- 
cult to teach in a manner which con- 
stantly seeks to integrate theory and prac- 
tice. To do this, more time and greater 
planning are required. With pressures 
to participate in professional meetings, 
to write, to do research, and to assume 
committee responsibilities, it is much 
easier for professors to hope the students 
will make their own applications and to 
rely on lectures and readings as a modus 
operandi. 

In the second place, putting more real- 
ism into teaching requires a constant 
search for new ways—more “sure-fire” 
ideas to add to the elements of realism 
already inherent in most teacher educa- 
tion programs, i.e., student teaching, ob- 
servation, participation, internships, visi- 
tation, educational films, TV, and role 
playing. 

Recently, at the University of Califor- 
nia, in a quest to provide more realism 
for the seminars offered in the graduate 
internship program, we experimented 
with the combined use of role playing 
and motion pictures, and in the midst 
of our efforts, came upon a new film 
which was designed for this express pur- 


pose. 


stimulation of interest in important features 
of teaching-learning situations? 


The name of the film is “Teachers?’"! 
It is a 13-minute, 16 mm., sound-color 
production which presents several con- 
cepts about teaching with showmanship 
and depth. Startlingly different, it sati- 
rizes four types of teachers: (1) Miss 
Haggard, the “do-as-I-say, not-as-I-do” 
type; (2) Mrs. Bartlett, the efficient “we- 
have-to-cover-the-material” type; (3) Miss 
Tomlison, the sweet, “I-want-to-be-liked” 
type; and (4) Miss Smith, the effective, 
but “audio-visual-sinner” type. 

One artistic performer plays all the 
larger-than-life roles in a satire which 
stops just short of being absurd. Done 
with rare skill, the portrayal of the four 
teachers is realistic enough for teachers 
and teachers-in-preparation to identify 
with the characters and situations, but 
fantastic and far enough removed from 
reality to keep teachers from developing 
feelings of guilt. This is the quality 
which makes the film provocative, chal- 
lenging, and stimulating—characteristics 
which are the essential elements for suc- 
cessful role-playing techniques as a 
natural follow-up. 

The film is entertaining, yet sound in 
its point of view regarding teaching tech- 
niques. It differs from many films by 
being more than a portrayal of how or 
how not to teach; it holds before each 
teacher a mirror of teaching, silently 
asking the question, “Is this you?” Its 
“message’’ is that the teacher himself is 


* Produced by Larry Dawson Productions, 617 
Mission Street, San Francisco 5, California. 








Dr. Stone is director of teacher education, 
University of California, Berkeley. 
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the most important audio-visual aid in 
the classroom, and with each situation 
presented poses the question: “What 
would you have done in this situation?” 

Brief discussions should follow the film 
and should be centered on (1) What is 
the problem? and (2) What would you 
have done in each of these situations? 
Posing these questions is usually all that 
is necessary to provoke an interesting 
discussion. 

With the ego of the teacher or teacher- 
to-be thus involved, you begin the role- 
playing by having the respondent take 
the role of being Miss Tomlison and 
“practice the reality” of how she would 
solve the problem. Following the first 
role-playing episode, the class analyzes 
the role which was presented. In the 
discussion, as other solutions are sug- 
gested, new roles should be assigned and 
portrayed—usually with each succeeding 
one showing greater insight and reality. 
As most instructors know, role-playing 
is successful as a learning aid to the 
extent that the problem presented is 
real to the participants. The impact of 
“Teachers?” is what makes it so excellent 
for this purpose. 

In a variation of the use of role-playing 
with “Teachers?” we stopped a showing 
of the film after 10 minutes, omitting the 
final three-minute conclusion. This stim- 
ulated role-playing and discussion more 
than the showing of the completed 
version.” 

The several uses of “Teachers?” with 
role-playing suggest some cautions which 
should be helpful to others: 

1. Use with groups of 25 or more. In 
small groups participants tend to identify 
themselves in a negative sense with the 
teachers in the film—it becomes too per- 
sonal. In a larger group teachers seem 
to feel assured that “‘it is the other fellow 
—not me.” Yet the personal impact 
brings to focus the vital concepts that 
are being presented. 


* The author does not wish to imply that role- 
playing must be the end product of showing the 
film. As a learning device, it is different and 
challenging enough to stand on its own. 
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2. Don’t expect all teachers or teachers- 
to-be to like “Teachers?” Some will be 
stunned by it. Remind them that they 
don’t have to like something to learn 
from it. 

3. Carefully identify the four types of 
teachers and their names before showing 
the film. These should be written on the 
blackboard for later reference in the 
“warm-up” period prior to the role-play- 
ing which should follow the presentation. 

4. Place on the blackboard prior to 
showing such questions as (a) Were the 
situations presented general enough to 
be applicable to teachers you know? (b) 
What philosophies of teaching are repre- 
sented? (c) Do the situations interpret 
teachers as seen by pupils? (d) What 
would you do in this situation? 


The use of “Teachers?” for role-play- 
ing as described in the preceding para- 
graphs is but one of many examples of 
efforts to put more realism into teacher 
education. None in itself is a panacea. 
With other experimentally proved ideas, 
however, each contributes to a solid an- 
swer to the plea of our graduates to make 
the professional education of a teacher 
a more realistic experience. 


“Teachers?” then, is an educational 
film that, when skillfully used, can 
greatly support the forming of desirable 
attitudes and points of view among 
teachers. A portrayal such as ‘““Teachers?”’ 
may tend to make insecure persons more 
insecure. On the other hand, many 
virtures and characteristics of skillful 
teachers are cleverly included in the film. 
Could you use a rather unique and dif- 
ferent approach to teacher education, to 
the stimulation of interest in vitally im- 
portant features of teaching-learning sit- 
uations? Are student teachers or begin- 
ning teachers in need of a novel approach 
to further study of this important busi- 
ness of teaching? If your answer is in the 
affirmative, we think you too will agree 
that “Teachers?”” dramatically sidesteps 
educational trivia and forges ahead, via 
a most effective medium, toward the es- 
sentials of teaching competence. 








Leo Silberman 


The Teacher’s Life and Leisure 


A follow-up survey of the ‘‘extracurricular’’ interests of teachers 
in a small island in the Indian Ocean show the social, 
economic, and political progress made since 1948. 


Twetve years ago I published a social 
survey of a group of Mauritian primary- 
school teachers.'. The purpose of the 
questionnaire used in that survey was to 
get information on the amount of spare 
time and energy that teachers in under- 
developed countries have at their dis- 
posal. In the immediate postwar era 
there was much optimism about the 
achievement of universal literacy, and 
primary-school teachers seemed the obvi- 
ous instrument of what was to be a world 
movement with a revolutionary import 
for education. The assumption was that 
teachers are really busy only in the morn- 
ings and have long vacations to which 
they might devote themselves to adult 
education. 

Instead, the survey showed that small 
salaries and large families obliged the 
teacher to find additional sources of in- 
come and spend time on chores about the 
home; that many cares and few encour- 
agements left little surplus enthusiasm 
for community work; and that long isola- 
tion and depressed conditions in many 
colonial territories robbed people of the 
“holy flame.” 

Mauritius was a case in point, with its 
poor sugar prices, cyclones, and racial 
tensions. Tucked away in the Indian 
Ocean, this small island was an example 
of many types of poverty. To define a 
lack of initiative and surplus vitality for 


*“A Survey of Teachers’ Life and Leisure in 
Mauritius,” Overseas Education; October 1948. 


participation in clubs, sports, or hobbies, 
and suggest what could be done to raise 
the cultural standard of the British de- 
pendency, I introduced the term “cul- 
tural poverty.” 


Once more in Mauritius in 1958, I 
repeated my questionnaire, with the help 
of the Department of Education.*? The 
change which 10 years of prosperity, the 
absence of cyclones, a large increase in 
the education vote, and scholarships for 
European study had affected was truly 
remarkable and was reflected in the 
replies of each of the 25 respondents to 
the 26-item questionnaire. Although all 
of these teachers spoke French or an 
Asian language in their homes, they re- 
plied in English, as the teachers had 12 
years ago. 

Statistical analyses should confirm, giv- 
ing more precise measures, some random 
impressions. The results of the survey 
strikingly show the progress achieved, 
not only in the range and diversity of 


* See my article in the London Times; March 
31, 1959. 

* Of the 565,000 Mauritians, 320,000 are Indo- 
Mauritian; 210,000 are Creole-speaking persons 
of color; 20,000 are Sino-Mauritian; and the 
remainder are mostly French. 
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interest, but also in sincere efforts to 
grapple with the island’s problems, in- 
cluding communalism, the isolation of 
many groups, and the dangers of over- 
population, which dwarf all other issues. 
In 1948 such subjects were “pooh- 
poohed” and the suggestions which the 
teachers offered were unimaginative. In 
1958, however, teachers showed much 
more interest in these problems. 

The sample falls readily into some 
chief groups, according to age, habitat, 
and ethnic origin. Those under 35 shall 
be referred to in this paper as “young.” 
By this definition, there are 14 “young” 
teachers and 11 “old” teachers. Nine of 
them live in towns of less than 10,000 
inhabitants and are designated as “vil- 
lagers’; the remainder are “townsmen.” 
No question was asked about racial 
origin, but from internal evidence it was 
not difficult to conclude that 11 were 
Indo-Mauritian (the majority group of 
the island) and 14 belonged to the Creole 
and the Sino-Mauritian population. One 
teacher was a woman. Two Indo-Mauri- 
tians were Moslems. 

The question attempted to elicit in- 
formation on the following: (1) mass- 
communication media—radio, newspa- 
pers, and books; (2) opportunities for 
cultural advancement through libraries, 
bookshops, clubs, and other organizations 
and the amount of participation in them; 
and (3) ideas on how the island might 
be helped to progress toward a better life 
for all. 

The first group of questions reveals the 
progress that has been made. 


Radio, Press, Books 


Question: “What radio stations do you 
frequently listen to?” 


In 1948 only three-fifths of the re- 
spondents owned a radio set. In 1958 all 
but one had a set at home, which means 
that electricity has come to almost all of 
the townships. 

Whereas nearly all listeners confined 
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themselves in 1948 to a few stations, such 
as the Mauritius Broadcasting Station, 
the BBC, Brazzaville, and perhaps an 
Indian station, in 1958 they also listened 
to the Voice of America and Ceylon, 
Moscow, and Peking stations. The latter 
were listened to mainly by the younger 
teachers. The two who listened to the 
Communist stations were both young, 
and seven of the nine who tuned into 
the Voice of America and Ceylon stations 
were also young. 

They all followea the local stations 
and the BBC. Indian stations were more 
popular than 12 years ago, but my 
1958 sampling contained proportionally 
more Indians, especially in the younger 
group—an index of the advances made 
by this community, which, however, is 
still the poorest on the island. Moslems 
preferred the Pakistani stations. The 
questionnaire indicated a drop in the 
popularity of the French broadcasts, 
whether they come from neighboring 
Reunion, or from Madagascar, Brazza- 
ville, or even Paris and Monte Carlo. 
The average number of stations per per- 
son was 1.5 for the you iger group, as 
compared with 0.7 for the older. In 1948 
the average number of stations listened 
to was two; in 1958 it was five. 

The replies to this single question 
indicate the material advance that has 
occurred; they also show the greater 
curiosity of teachers, the strides made 
by the English medium, and, at the same 
time, the continuing loyalty to the coun- 
tries of racial origin. 


Question: “How many and what news- 
papers do you read?” 

The radio has not replaced the printed 
page in Mauritius. Any visitor will be 
surprised by the large number of news- 
papers read. The average number of 
papers regularly perused by the younger 
group in my survey was four; among the 
older, it was three. The total group read 
three times the number of papers the 
comparable sampling did 12 years ago. 
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Tastes in 1958 were catholic, ranging 
in preference from the London Times 
to the Moscow News among the younger 
group. The older group did not read 
the Communist papers; it did read the 
Daily Herald, the Labor Party paper 
from England, and La Vie Ouvriere from 
Paris. Once again, the younger teachers 
read more English language papers than 
the older ones. 

Everyone read at least one local paper. 
Advance, the paper of the Mauritian 
Labor Party, edited by an Indian, en- 
joyed the highest circulation in the 
group, with 19 readers; Le Mauritien, 
generally backing the more conservative 
opposition and edited by a Creole, ranked 
second with 17 readers. The once ultra- 
conservative Cerneen was read by II. 
Two new ventures in Mauritian jour- 
nalism enjoyed some popularity. The 
Mauritius Times, a fighting Hindu 
paper, was read by 15 teachers, includ- 
ing some young Roman Catholics. Ac- 
tion, a “lighter’’ paper, was favored by 
eight of the younger group and one of 
the older group. Seven Hindus read the 
Cerneen or the Mauritien. Since this 
survey was made, the Moslem community 
has started its own paper and party, and 
no doubt the teachers also keep in touch 
with this section of opinion. 


Question: “How many and what books 
did you read in the last three months?” 


Newspaper reading can be so engros- 
sing that no time is left for more serious 
reading, but all of the respondents were 
enrolled in a library and claimed to be 
book readers. Three was the least num- 
ber of books read in the period given. 
However, four teachers said that they 
had read 16 books, or more than one per 
week. Members of the younger group, 
who read eight books, were slightly more 
eager average readers than those in the 
older group. Twelve years ago the aver- 
age was roughly the same, but the older 
teachers then lagged far behind the 
younger. At that time, too, the respond- 
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ents were clearly exaggerating their cul- 
tural appetites. Of the 25 who in 1948 
said they had read more than six books 
during a three-month period, 16 did not 
mention book reading among their lei- 
sure-time activities. In 1958 all of the 
voracious readers mentioned reading as 
a main hobby; indeed all but three men- 
tioned reading as something they pur- 
sued on a typical Wednesday or Sunday. 

What kind of books were being read? 
Dickens was still the most popular author 
in 1958. Detective novels ran a close 
second. Thereafter there was a vast ex- 
panse of interest, ranging from Nostrada- 
mus to Francoise Sagan. Jules Verne, 
Dumas, Shaw, Shakespeare, Jerome K. 
Jerome, and Stevenson were read but so 
too were such recherché authors as I. A. 
Richards, Daniel Rops, Herbert Read, 
and St. Exupéry. There was no avant- 
garde group in our sample 12 years ago. 
Then the lives of Nehru and Gandhi 
commanded attention, as India had just 
gained independence. Politics in 1958 
was much less in the center of in- 
terest. Instead, there was a rush for books 
on education and psychology (mentioned 
eight times) and for “character building” 
books of the Dale Carnegie type (men- 
tioned five times). Interest in fiction has 
dropped from 90 to 72 per cent. Inhabi- 
tants of the larger towns, which presum- 
ably set the tone for the island, seemed 
to prefer non-fiction. 


Other Opportunities for Cultural 
Advancement 
Question: “Are there any libraries, 
bookshops, clubs and organizations in 
your town or village?” 


The townsmen were better read _be- 
cause, among other reasons more difficult 
to assess, they were more catered to. 
Libraries were found in all but two of 
the larger towns, whereas five of the nine 
rural teachers had no libraries nearby. 
With respect to the bookshops, the posi- 
tion was much the same. Three towns 
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had no bookshops. However, 11 of the 
larger towns had more than -five book- 
shops, an enviable number not only in 
the colonies but in towns of similar size 
in the United States. 

Mauritians are great joiners, despite 
their French background, with its stress 
on individualism. This questionnaire 
indicates that even the smallest village 
of 1,200 inhabitants had two sports and 
social clubs in 1958, though it had no 
political organizations or trade unions. 
The latter were also absent in the aver- 
age village of 4,000, but here, also, there 
were several social organizations. In 
Vacao, with a population of 6,000, there 
was the Constellation Soccer Club, the 
Liverpool F. A., the Sparrows F. A., the 
Vacao Hindu Benevolent Association, 
the Entr Aide Social, the Hindu Pro- 
gressive Association, the Vacao House 
of Debaters, the Tamil Paragora Sangum 
Society, “and many others.” Vacao, how- 
ever, may be considered atypical, since 
the great majority of its inhabitants are 
of the middle and upper classes. 


Questian: “Are you a member of any 
of these organizations? Do you occupy 
an office in them?” 


In 1948 the teachers questioned be- 
longed on the average to 1.6 clubs. The 
increase shown in 1958 was slight, with 
an average of 1.8, thé older group be- 
longing to two clubs. In 1948, there was 
one remarkable teacher who belonged to 
seven clubs and was the chairman and 
secretary of several of them. No such 
civic-minded person appeared in the 
1958 survey, but only two young teachers 
belonged to no club at all, whereas in 
1948 there were far more non-joiners. In 
1958 almost all the older teachers be- 
longed to the trade union, but less than 
half of the younger ones were affiliated, 
perhaps because they were not sure 
whether they wanted to make a career 
of teaching. Some said that as civil serv- 
ants they could not join political or- 
ganizations, but some belonged to para- 
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political youth clubs or literary associa- 
tions, and two belonged to political 
parties. 

An interesting difference between the 
older and younger teachers is their desire 
for leadership. Only in four organiza- 
tions did the older teachers hold posi- 
tions of authority such as president, vice- 
president, or secretary. The younger 
teachers, on the other hand, occupied 
such positions in 13 organizations. This 
statistic also may indicate that the pres- 
tige of the teaching profession is rising, 
despite the number of other profes- 
sionally engaged and educated persons 
in the towns. The better showing of the 
younger teachers may be due, in part at 
least, to fewer home responsibilities. The 
older group had 5.3 dependents as against 
3.6 for the younger. The younger 
teachers, on the other hand, had to 
spend more time giving private lessons 
to augment their beginners’ salaries. 
One was so engaged up to five hours a 
week; four, up to ten. The older teachers 
limited themselves to five hours of work 
outside teaching and only four of them 
gave private lessons. Some of their 
sources of revenue were operating a 
print shop, operating a cinema, sewing, 
and raising sugar cane. One younger 
teacher ran a continuation class; another 
made some money from journalism; a 
third was a landlord. 


A significant difference between the 
replies from the 1948 and 1958 surveys 
was the absence of complaints about the 
economic distress in the latter survey. 
This does not mean that teachers are 
not still living in modest circumstances, 
but that extreme poverty has_ been 
largely erased. The 1958 survey shows 
that the respondents were less self-cen- 
tered and more socially conscious than 
those of 12 years ago. 


Three questions aimed at eliciting con- 
structive ideas of the teachers indicated 
that their minds were above all on the 
welfare of the young. 
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Question: “What intellectual and rec- 
reational facilities should be added to 
those of your town?” 


Almost twice as many ideas were ad- 
vanced than 12 years ago. Also the range 
of items of these 70 or more ideas almost 
doubled. In 1958, 28 different needs 
were advanced. They were all sensible: 
better libraries (11 times); social cen- 
ters (6); stadium (5); good educational 
films (4); debating societies (4); public 
picture galleries (4); and swimming 
pools (3). Swimming decreased over the 
years in desirability as the coast became 
more accessible and less malarial. Also, 
the demand for more public parks, men- 
tioned seven times in 1948, fell consid- 
erably. Besides more facilities for sport, 
there was a demand for the theater; 
mobile cinemas; a censorship over “cor- 
rupting” films; adult education classes; 
the use of the town hall for lectures; 
libraries that are open at night; a multi- 
racial club; and, in two cases, a good 
history of Mauritius. Pride of country 
has always been lively but the interest 
in history, language, and culture men- 
tioned in several guises in 1958 was more 
explicit than ever before. New, too, was 
the desire for American pleasantries: an 
open-air cinema and sport pitches illu- 
minated at night. Music, a great favorite 
in 1948, was mentioned in 1958 in con- 
nection with the Police Band by one 
respondent. Probably the radio satisfies 
musical needs. A number of bands have 
sprung up, including a Chinese rock-’n- 
roll band. Perhaps our moralistic group 
is not quite in favor of this trend. 


Question: “If you had a ministerial 
post in the government, what are the 
reforms for which you would press?” 


The teachers rightly understood this 
question to refer to general policy rather 
than individual] projects. Seventy-four 


ideas were enumerated by the group, the 
young having a wider range (32) than 
the old (24). 
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The concern was mainly with educa- 
tion. One said, “I would ask the director 
of education not te do the work of area 
superintendents but to make them do 
their work themselves.” The following 
needs were listed: schools, so that classes 
could be smaller (5) ; compulsory educa- 
tion (5); technical schools (5); and 
school farms, gymnasia, book subsidies, 
a dairy school, feeding at school, better 
school-medical facilities, and mass edu- 
cation. Juvenile delinquency was dis- 
turbing the teachers. Research and 
prison reform “on the Swiss model” were 
asked for. Wages, housing, equal pay for 
equal work, holiday camps for children 
and adults were also requested, as were 
the relief of unemployment, mainly 
through work schemes and new indus- 
tries such as fishing, tourism, and manu- 
facturing. To the English reader the 
absence of demands for social security is 
curious. The evils of Mauritius which 
should be dealt with were listed as beg- 
ging, the “uncivil” civil-service, and the 
lack of equal opportunity for all. Over- 
population was mentioned once and 
charity to the poor, twice. One teacher 
wanted the sugar to be refined on the 
island. Another wanted the island's pres- 
tige to be raised. A third wanted more 
British films. The ideas were many and 
varied, but social security was not among 
them. 

It was felt that a somewhat different 
response might be forthcoming if the 
questionnaire itemized some desirable 
reforms. Therefore the next question 
ran as follows: 


Question: “When you are called upon 
to make a speech to the young, what 
themes do you usually select: respect for 
parents, religion, hard work, the impor- 
tance of working on the land (even for 
literates), the need to emigrate, com- 
munalism, or any other theme?” 

More than half a million Mauritians 
now live on the island’s 720 square miles, 
much of which is mountainous. By 1970 
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there will be a million inhabitants. Half 
of them, in all probability, will not find 
employment locally. Yet, none of the 
respondents mentioned emigration. (This 
may have been because emigration is not 
a very realistic solution to the problem 
of overpopulation, since it would cause 
another problem: where should these 
people go?) In past years an educated 
person would not consider farming. Six 
teachers said they admonished the chil- 
dren to think of agriculture as a career 
in the future. 

Communalism is considered more and 
more a noxious tradition and “progres- 
sives” have advocated that social bars 
between communities should be broken. 
The subject is still touchy, but several 
of the respondents talked about “unity 
and brotherhood,” “neighborliness,” and 
“citizenship.” 

We might divide the respondents into 
three groups: (1) those who make their 
speeches an occasion to dwell on the 
urgencies of Mauritian society; (2) those 
who moralize; and (3) those who mix 
morality with realistic advice on mun- 
dane subjects. The first group, which 
consisted of four teachers in the younger 
age-group, would deal with the choice 
of a career, delinquency, further educa- 
tion, and road safety. The second group 
would speak about “loyalty to life,” love 
of nature, and respect for parents. Eight 
of the 11 in this group were “older.” 
Twenty-one new themes were mentioned. 

The next question gave the teacher a 
chance for free expression of anything 
else that might be on his mind: 


Question: “What other suggestions 
have you to make on what concerns you 
in your life?” 

Deliberately broad, this question was 
left unanswered by four teachers, who 
probably did not know what to make of 
it. The rest divided according to reli- 
gious background. The Catholics were 
down to earth: mass unemployment and 
juvenile delinquency should be tackled 
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and the young should be taught loyalty 
to the Throne. Youth should be healthy 
and love sports, the community, and 
music. There should be an understand- 
ing and “mixing” between the races, in- 
cluding the stand-offish English civil- 
servants; more schools; better housing; 
girls’ clubs; a conservatory of music; art 
clubs; adult education; and English 
classes on the radio. One teacher com- 
plained that the Mauritian teacher is 
never free and has no opportunity to see 
Europe. 

One of the Catholics, who is also a 
Rosicrucian and thus more philosophic, 
made a passionate call for a spirit imbued 
with Christ, leaving behind the Piscan 
Age so that we can enter the Space Age 
with purity and power. One Hindu 
teacher wanted nuclear tests abandoned, 
another wished to enter politics when he 
retires, and to visit the USSR, Japan, 
and Switzerland. One advocated birth 
control. A Moslem with eight depend- 
ents wanted family allowances. Another 
was for price stabilization and against 
taking drugs. The Indian group thought 
more in terms of policy and less of 
specific projects. One Hindu advised 
teachers to organize; another said that 
the head teachers should be relieved of 
administrative tedium so that they could 
help the new staff members. Noise and 
overcrowding, poor equipment, and pres- 
sure of work have reduced the pleasure 
of teaching for many. 

There was a general desire for wider 
horizons (free postage for “‘pen-pals’), 
for travel (a demand which would have 
sounded utopian 12 years ago), and 
for mutual understanding at school and 
at home. 

Leisure 

We have now reached the section of 
the questionnaire dealing with the 
teacher’s leisure. All but two of the 
teachers were in state schools. Two had 
been members of the teaching profession 
for almost 35 years and four, for less than 
five years. The younger teachers had 
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been teaching for about six years; the 
older ones, an average of 24 years. The 
younger teachers began teaching at the 
approximate age of 21; the older teachers, 
at 26, though three of them were already 
holding teaching jobs when they were 
17. 

The ordinary working day did not 
change much between 1948 and 1958, 
and yet one notices that in 1958 teachers 
stayed up longer at night and were more 
willing to spend money on electricity. 
There was also more frequent mention 
of reading and attending club activities 
and less about preparation of meals. 

Sunday was still a day of prayer for 
the Roman Catholics, all of whom, with 
the exception of one agnostic (self con- 
fessed) went to mass. Three-quarters of 
the respondents mentioned reading, writ- 
ing, the radio, music, and visiting as 
leisure-time pursuits. The cinema was 
mentioned I] times and dancing was 
also popular. Five went in for sports; 
five gardened; six worked; three bathed 
in the sea. One, on the Sunday taken 
as typical, listened to an Indian philoso- 
pher on the subject of death, while an- 
other practiced dancing for a forthcom- 
ing wedding. 

During the typical week, six were at 
home every night and two on six of the 
nights. On an average, two nights were 
spent away from home. 


Conclusions 
What significance does the survey 
have? For one thing, it shows that a 
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simply constructed series of questions 
repeated periodically can summarize 
much of the progress made, and also 
offer comparisons to those making simi- 
lar enquiries in other territories.‘ The 
method is capable of refinement, but 
teachers are obviously a “focal” group, 
and as education becomes an_ ever- 
increasing need in all countries, teachers 
will gain in influence and self-reliance, 
organization, and social consciousness. 


The conclusions of my first paper were 
pessimistic: 
The survey shows that life lived at a low 
professional income must remain humble. 


The limitations prevent even the imagina- 
tion from taking wings. 


Despite this, I expressed the hope that 
help might be rewarded: 


Cultural poverty can be tackled before other 
sectors of life, and even when the magnitude 
of economic poverty defeats the reformer. 


In the intervening years, economic and 
political progress has been rapid. The 
objective evidence is supplied by the 
repeat survey. With life becoming a little 
easier and perspectives widening, teachers 
may be able to take on increasing respon- 
sibilities, including adult and community 
education. Our ideas on this score in the 
immediate postwar era were perhaps not 
fanciful, but premature. 


*A similar questionnaire has been put to 
primary-school teachers in the French island of 
Reunion. 





Cost of Buildings 


Higher education institutions in the United States and its territories reported ex- 
penditures of $1,782,572,000 for the construction of 3,272 physical facilities during the 
years 1951 through 1955. Of this amount, $812,370,000 was spent for 1,189 instructional 
buildings, $485,863,000 for 1,031 residential structures, $260,125,000 for 582 general 
facilities, $125,111,000 for 277 auxiliary units, and $99,103,000 for 193 buildings devoted 
to research.—IlV. Robert Bokelman and John B. Rork, COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY FACILITIES 


SurveY, Part I: 


Cost AND FINANCING OF COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUILDINGS, 1951-55 


(Washington: U. S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, 1959) p. 45. 








Zvi Adar 


The Hebrew University, Jerusalem 


Tu E School of Education of the Hebrew 
University now bears the name of an 
American educator. It is called the John 
Dewey School of Education and is located 
in a new building on the new campus of 
the Hebrew University in Jerusalem. 

The activities of the School are in the 
following areas: the education of second- 
ary-school teachers, the education of ex- 
perts in all the other educational cate- 
gories, research, inservice education, and 
publications. 


Secondary-School Teaching 


In view of the great need for secondary- 
school teachers and in view of the fact 
that the University is the chief institu- 
tion for training secondary-schoo] teach- 
ers in Israel, action was taken to expand 
studies toward the  secondary-school 
teaching certificate. This expansion was 
supported in part by the scholarship 
project of the Ministry of Education and 
Culture, whereby 175 scholarships were 
awarded to students of the University in- 
tending to prepare themselves for teach- 
ing. The University joined this project 
by granting them a 50 per cent reduction 
in tuition fees. The number of students 
increased in 1958-59 to 215, four times 
their number two years ago. The stu- 
dents take courses in theory and also take 
part in organized practical work. In 
addition to the staff of the School of Edu- 
cation, 40 teachers in various schools in 
Jerusalem aid the University in this prac- 
tical work. These teachers serve as per- 
sonal tutors to the students. The chief 
school for practical work is the Hebrew 
University Secondary School in Beth 


Hakerem and Omaria, but several other 
schools in Jerusalem and many schools 
all over Israel are used in order that stu- 
dents may become familiar with various 
types of secondary education. 

This action is being carried out in co- 
operation with the deans and heads of 
departments of subjects which are 
taught in the secondary schools. The 
School of Education, which is in touch 
with the faculty of agriculture, may also 
offer prospective teachers of agriculture 
regular and full studies in education. 

The University also sponsors a follow- 
up of the work of graduates who are ac- 
tive teachers in the secondary schools of 
Israel. This action, which is now being 
carried out in the Hebrew studies and in 
the social sciences, is done in the form of 
visits to the classrooms of the graduates 
and through personal advice. 


Education for Experts in Education 


Studies in education are divided into 
two programs. The theoretical program, 
the purpose of which is to train educa- 
tional researchers and teachers of 
pedagogy in teachers’ seminaries, has 
been in existence for several years now 
and was expanded in 1958-59 by adding 
courses in educational research. We hope 
that in the coming years these courses 
will help train young researchers who 
will join in the University’s research 
work or in that of other institutions in 
Israel. Some of the students who are 


Dr. Adar is director of The John Dewey 
School of Education, Hebrew University, 


- Jerusalem, Israel. 
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preparing to teach in teachers’ seminaries 
are supported by generous scholarships 
provided by the Ministry of Education 
and Culture. Some graduates do doc- 
toral work in the field of education, 
either in theory or in field research. 

During 1958-59 the second program 
was begun. Its purpose is to prepare ex- 
perts in elementary education from 
among graduates of teachers’ seminaries 
who already have had teaching experi- 
ence. The students study didactic prob- 
lems, supervision, educational adminis- 
tration, and educational research. After 
completion of their studies they return to 
the elementary school where they assume 
positions of leadership. 

Studies in special education, which be- 
gan last year, were expanded this year. 
It is assumed that after completing two 
years of study the students will serve as 
tutors to groups of children in need of 
special care and training or as educa- 
tional advisors in regular school systems. 


Research 

The special Department of Research, 
which has recently opened, will examine 
the teaching of the various subjects in 
secondary schools. Just started is a study 
of the teaching of English. Other re- 
search projects, dealing especially with 
the “problem” subjects such as composi- 
tion, are to be started soon. Afterwards 
educational research may be expanded 
to other fields as well. 


Inservice Training 

During the summer vacation of 1958, 
450 educators in various fields studied in 
ten courses for two summer terms. The 
courses for elementary school principals, 
vocational school principals, educators 
in special institutions, and instructors 
who teach Hebrew to new immigrants 
were held in the Teachers’ Seminary in 
Beth Hakerem; the courses in literature, 
Bible, history, English, mathematics, and 
biology for secondary-school teachers 
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were held for the first time on the Uni- 
versity campus, thus enabling the par- 
ticipants to make use of professional 
libraries. 

Occupation of a permanent building 
at the University allowed shorter courses 
to be held during the winter season. Dur- 
ing the Hanukka vacation, study days 
were held for elementary-school princi- 
pals, in which 65 principals participated. 
Most important in this series of courses 
is the one for teachers in teachers’ semi- 
naries. It was carried out at the Univer- 
sity’s initiative in co-operation with the 
Department of Teacher Training of the 
Ministry of Education. On exemption 
from three days of work, 70 teachers 
from 18 teacher education institutions 
convened for three and a half days of 
intensive study of pedagogical and psy- 
chological problems. This experiment 
proved so successful that the teachers 
were willing to take part in similar ven- 
tures. It seems important that the School 
of Education should be regularly and 
constantly in touch with the various 
teacher education institutions. In Jan- 
uary 1959 a group of Ministry of Educa- 
tion supervisors began monthly meetings 
for the purpose of studying problems of 
educational research. Besides these un- 
dertakings, an annual inservice course for 
kindergarten teachers on the problems of 
kindergarten education was held in 1959. 

During the Pessah vacation study days 
two additional groups, principals of sec- 
ondary schools and supervisors of kin- 
dergarten, met. We intend to continue 
our usual two-summer courses and to add 
to them a course for agricultural-school 
principals and perhaps a course for phys- 
ical-training and arts-and-crafts teachers 
in teachers’ seminaries. Our chief task 
in continuing the training of active sec- 
ondary-school teachers will be to find the 
necessary financial means to encourage 
teachers from towns and villages to take 
part in these courses, since most of the 
participants so far have been from agri- 
cultural settlements. 
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Publications 
To be published in Hebrew is a series 


of books and collections on various edu- 
cational problems translated from the 
best of world literature on education, in 
order to acquaint the students of the 
University, the participants in summer 
courses, and the teachers of Israel in gen- 
eral, with the ideas and research in the 
field of education in the world today. 
Already published is Whitehead’s, The 
Aims of Education. To be published 
are three additional books on the writ- 
ings of Dewey, the writings of Livingston, 
and a selection from the Harvard report, 
“General Education in a Free Society.” 
Besides these translations, the book, 
What Shall I Read? a two-part guide to 
both Hebrew and general literature, was 
published this year. The first part is 
intended for the seventh, eighth, and 
ninth years of study and the second part 
is for the tenth, eleventh, and twelfth 
years of study and for the mature reader. 
The two parts contain explanations and 
short descriptions of the contents of 
about 1600 books. 
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As a service to the teachers in Israel 
a bibliographic review will be published 
once every several months. It will give 
a summary of new books on education 
which have been recently obtained for 
the University library. The library of 
the School of Education, which contains 
some 10,000 volumes and receives regu- 
larly some 130 scientific journals, is al- 
ready the central library on education 
in Israel. 

It is worthwhile to mention that many 
projects can be carrie’ out much more 
easily now because of the new and spa- 
cious Levy building on the University 
campus, in which the John Dewey School 
of Education has been housed since the 
beginning of the academic year 1958-59. 
Through the many projects of the School 
constant ties between the Hebrew Uni- 
versity and the teachers of Israel can be 
maintained. Besides training new educa- 
tors the School of Education will also 
serve as a center for active teachers who 
wish to further their knowledge and 
deepen their thought. 





New Certification Requirements in Florida 











A new Bulletin on Teacher Certification, recently submitted to the State Board ot 
Education, includes the first major changes to be made in teacher certification require- 
ments since 1951. Of particular significance is the increase in the amount of credit re- 
quired for certification in mathematics and science, and the requirement for additional 
work in the applicant's field of specialization for certification on the basis of the post- 
graduate certificate. Previously, certification in any subject or field shown on the certifi- 
cate based on the bachelor’s degree was automatically transferred to the post graduate 
certificate when the applicant obtained the master’s degree; new requirements will call 
for 12 semester hours of credit beyond the basic minimum for endorsement on the post 
graduate certificate. 

The next revisions in teacher certification requirements in Florida are expected to be 
in teacher preparation programs, especially in the preparation of junior-high-school 
teachers, junior college instructors, and teachers in fields of special education. 

Florida is the first state to recognize as the basis for the issuance of the standard graduate 
certificate a degree in education from an institution of higher learning approved by the 
National Council for Accreditation of Teacher Education. With such a large percentage 
of Florida's teachers coming from other states, this recognition of NCATE approved 
schools has been of enormous benefit—M. Mitchell Ferguson, assistant director, Division 
of Teacher Education, Certification, and Accreditation, State Department of Education, 
Tallahassee, Florida. 




















James G. Cooper 


A Co-operative Teacher Education 


Program in Guam 


Many of us in teacher education have 
been concerned with two related prob- 
lems: a high demand for teachers and 
inadequate enrollments in teacher edu- 
cation programs. To these might well be 
added a third concern—the improvement 
of laboratory work in the professional 
sequence. These problems have reached 
critical proportions in the Territory of 
Guam, and their impact is felt keenly by 
the Territorial College of Guam. 

A few words of introduction are in 
order at this point. Guam is the western- 
most possession of the United States; it 
is a military bastion 2,800 miles west of 
Hawaii and 900 miles north of the equa- 
tor. It is a small island, some 32 miles 
long and four to eight miles wide. In a 
word, we are a long way “off the beaten 
path!” On the island live about 70,000 
people, including military personnel, 
civilians from the mainland of the United 
States, and some 40,000 native Guaman- 
ians. The latter speak English and 
Chamorro, a language unique to this 
part of the Pacific. 

The Territorial College was organized 
as a two-year college in 1952 under the 
leadership of the Ohio State University. 
A primary goal of the College was that 
of preparing teachers for Guam’s schools. 
This has continued to be an important 
function, especially for “upgrading” 
teachers through night courses and sum- 
mer sessions. A two-year program lead- 
ing to the Associate of Arts degree and 
concomitant certification for elementary- 
school teaching has been offered in the 
day program. 
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And therein lie our problems. Guam 
has great need for certified teachers; 100 
were needed in the fall of 1959. The 
College graduated about six new teachers 
in August 1959 from a class of about 40. 
Although enrollments in the freshman 
year are usually satisfactory (about 40), 
the drop-out rate is very high. One sig- 
nificant reason for withdrawal is a lack 
of money. Many students feel it neces- 
sary to seek employment prior to gradua- 
tion. 

Another problem is to improve labora- 
tory experiences for education majors. 
It is very, very difficult to provide both 
general education and professional edu- 
cation in only two years. (Many feel that 
four years is far too short!) For the past 
several years the academic courses have 
been emphasized at the expense of the 
professional work (10 quarter hours in 
education from a total of 95 credits re- 
quired for graduation) . 


During the school year 1958-59, a Com- 
mittee to Encourage Teaching held bi- 
weekly meetings to examine the above 
problems. The Committee included per- 
sons from the College, The Guam Legis- 
lature, the U. S. Employment Service, 
the George Washington High School 
Guidance Staff, elementary-school ad- 
ministrators, the Guam Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, and the Territorial College Edu- 
cation Club. Resource persons joined the 
Committee from time to time. It was 





Dr. Cooper is chairman of the Division of 
Education and Psychology at the Territoral 
College of Guam, Agana, Guam. 
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here that the co-operative program for 
education was born. 

The program included several interest- 
ing provisions. The College selected 
eight of its most able education majors 
who had completed about 45 credits (the 
freshman year) prior to the fall term. 
(“Able” means a cumulative grade aver- 
age which exceeds “C”’; satisfactory scores 
on tests of English usage, reading, and 
arithmetic; and satisfactory personality 
ratings from the College faculty.) These 
students, plus several alternates, received 
intensive work during the summer of 
1959 in problems of classroom manage- 
ment. In the fall they were assigned to 
four classrooms: two fourth grades and 
two fifth grades. No other teachers were 
assigned to these classes. Four “co-op” 
students taught in the morning, and the 
other four taught in the same classes in 
the afternoon. When not teaching, the 
students attended college classes. The 
school, or professional school will reveal 
students attended colleged clases. The 
students were paid at a rate of about 
$1.50 per hour, or $1,000 for the school 
year. A skilled teacher was assigned to 
devote full time to supervising the “co- 
op” teachers. 

Financing this program was relatively 
simple. Since the “co-op” students re- 
placed four classrooms teachers, the sala- 
ries thus saved represented about $13,000. 
From this saving, $8,000 was deducted 
and paid to the students (eight “co-op” 
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students at $1,000 per year). The balance 
of $5,000 was available as a salary for the 
expert supervising teacher. In this way 
the program does not add to present 
school costs. 

The “co-op” students received addi- 
tional supervision from the school prin- 
cipal, members of the college staff, and 
school program consultants. The addi- 
tional personnel were most needed dur- 
ing the first month or two of the pro- 
gram, because the students had at that 
time had very limited contact with chil- 
dren and teaching procedures. 

The two-year college curriculum in- 
cludes the following areas of study (num- 
bers show quarter hours of credit) : “co- 
op” teaching, 6; education, 14; English, 
12; mathematics, 9; psychology, 11; sci- 
ence, 10; social science, 19 or 29; speech, 
9; and electives, 4 or 5. 

This plan should mitigate some of 
Guam’s problems in teacher supply. The 
financial award of $1,000 should serve 
to attract more candidates to the educa- 
tion program, and it should help increase 
the program's holding power. The drop- 
out rate should decrease. Furthermore, 
since scholarship is a criterion to admis- 
sion to the program, scholarship should 
improve. 

The Territorial College is hopeful 
about this new venture in teacher edu- 
cation. Comments from far-away col- 
leagues would be welcomed—or better 
yet, come out and help! 





The Best One Can Expect of General 
Education 


Each of the disciplines—natural science, social science, literature, the fine arts—has some 
methodology in common with the others, but it also has some of its own peculiar in- 
tellectual skills. The student cannot acquire all the knowledge of his time, nor even a 
small portion of it. And since knowledge grows as rapidly as bacteria, the best one can 
expect of a program of general education is that it will provide a small corpus of basic 
facts in the field and cultivate the intellectual processes which can be employed in the 
extension of one’s own knowledge in relation to life situations as they occur.—Earl J. 
McGrath, “General Education: a Revival,” Liperat EpucaTion, October 1959, p. 355. 
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Helen C. Ellis 


Doctoral Studies on the Education of Teachers 


and Administrators, 1958-59 


Tue ninth! annual list of doctoral disserta- 
tions concerned with teacher education is 
presented below. The first such list appeared 
in the June 1952 issue of the Journal of 
Teacher Education (Volume III, p. 143-48) 
and covered theses accepted during the aca- 
demic year 1950-51. Subsequent lists ap- 
peared in each June issue of the Journal 
through 1956. Beginning in 1957, delayed 
availability of the basic list resulted in the 
shifting of the presentation to the September 
issue. 

One hundred thirty-five studies are in- 
cluded in the present list. Listings for 
“teacher education” show a decrease of ap- 
proximately 27 per cent from the number 
appearing in 1957-58 and in 1956-57. The 
total number of theses in all fields? this year 
increased from an average of 8,581 for 
1956-57 and 1957-58, to 9,295, or 8.3 per cent. 
The 1,503 theses accepted in the field of edu- 
cation alone represents a 6.7 per cent in- 
crease from an average of 1,409 for the two 
preceding years. 


* The preceding eight lists were prepared by 
Dr. Douglas E. Scates, former research editor for 
the Journal of Teacher Education, with assistance 
from Mrs. Ellis on the last three lists. 


* Totals have been taken from the Index to 
American Doctoral Dissertations published in 
1959 as Issue No. 13 of Volume XIX of Disserta- 
tion Abstracts. These totals are slightly higher 
than those reported in the Journal in 1958 and 
1959 because of the receipt of additional titles 
following original publication of the basic list. 





A significant amount of educational re- 
search is undertaken by graduate students in 
fulfilling requirements for their doctorates. 
Some of the findings are pertinent both to 
the practice of education and to other re- 
search being planned or in progress. Yet, 
communication of the availability of such 
studies is poor; they become known to the 
profession only after a lapse of years, if at 
all. The compilers of this list of doctoral 
studies, and the JOURNAL as the medium, per- 
form an important and indispensable service 
to public school personnel, graduate students, 
and fellow educational researchers.—D. G. R. 





The section headings in the present list are 
substantially the same as in the past. Ten 
of these section headings have been used 
each year since 1952. An eleventh section, 
“Section II: Education of Administrators: 
Preservice and In-Service,” was added in 
1958, repeated in 1959, and is used again this 
year. The present list contains one other 
change: “Section VIII: Beginning Teachers: 
Problems, Induction, Follow-Up” becomes 
“Section VIII: Beginning Teachers and Ad- 
ministrators: Problems, Induction, Follow- 
Up.” 

All assignments of studies to sections have 
been made, as in the past, solely on the basis 
of thesis titles. The accuracy of classification 





Dr. Spears is associate professor of educa- 
tion and Mrs. Ellis is a research assistant, 
College of Education, University of Florida, 
Gainesville, Florida. 
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obviously is a function, in part, of the clarity 
of the titles. Some titles are brief and general 
while others are long and detailed enough to 
warrant a summary statement. Cross refer- 
ences are provided at the ends of the sections 
in order to avoid multiple listings of titles. 
Also, several additional categories are given— 
with cross references at the end of the entire 
list. 

We are indebted to Mr. Stevens Rice, and 
University Microfilms, Inc., for providing 
the basic list of dissertation titles from which 
the present list was obtained. The Jndex to 
American Doctoral Dissertations, published 
by University Microfilms, Inc., and other 
sources of doctor’s and master’s theses, con- 
tinue as reported in earlier annual listings 
in the Journal. Special descriptions of these 
sources were provided in the issues of the 
Journal for June 1954, 1955, 1956, and 1957 
and September 1957 and 1958. 


|. Provision and Administration of Teacher 
Education 

1. Buie, Jimmie Young. A plan for im- 
proving and expanding the art program for 
elementary-education teachers at Southwest- 
ern Louisiana Institute. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

2. Burks, John Bascom. The College of 
Education, University of Georgia, and the 
development of teacher education, 1908-1958. 
University of Georgia. 

3. Chabe, Alexander Michael. An analysis 
of administrative policies and practices re- 
lated to off-campus student teaching in Mis- 
souri. Indiana University. 

4. Charlesworth, George Herbert. The re- 
lationship between varying degrees of cen- 
tralized control and organizational patterns 
for selected aspects of teacher education in 
multiple purpose institutions. George Wash- 
ington University. 

5. Jones, Rodney M. An investigation of 
practices of teacher-preparing institutions in 
extending recognition to off-campus co-oper- 
ating teachers. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

6. Long, Samuel Murray. The co-ordina- 
tion of instructional, administrative, and 
student personnel services in Pennsylvania's 
state teachers colleges. The Pennnsylvania 
State University. 


7. McKee, Frances M. A study of proce- 
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dures in meetings of the division of educa- 
tion in a state teachers college within a 
framework of expressed preference for demo- 
cratic process. University of Maryland. 

8. Miller, Henry G. Selection procedures 
for physical education personnel in state 
teachers colleges. University of Southern 
California. 

9. Morris, Alvin E. A critical analysis of 
types of quantitative data requested by the 
professional teacher education accrediting 
agency and the six regional accrediting 
agencies. Wayne State University. 

10. Quaal, Van Earl. An appraisal of 
the doctoral-student instructorship program 
in the College of Education at Wayne State 
University. Wayne State University. 

11. Schubert, Charles Loyd. The role of 
audio-visual media in the public relations of 
colleges of teacher education. The University 
of Nebraska, Teachers College. 

12. Shackelford, Walter Malcolm. A his- 
tory of teacher education at the University 
of Mississippi. University of Mississippi. 

13. Taylor, George Flint. Characteristics 
of best-liked teacher, least-liked teacher, and 
most effective teacher in teacher training in- 
stitutions. University of Connecticut. 

14. Wampler, Frederick Francis. An anal- 
ysis of the strengths and weaknesses of the 
teacher education program at Bridgewater 
College, based upon a follow-up inquiry of 
graduates of three consecutive years. Univer- 
sity of Maryland. 

See also theses numbered 50 and 125. 


Il. Education of Administrators: Preservice 
and Inservice 

15. Banta, Arthur Edmund. Preservice 
training of prospective elementary-school 
principals. University of Southern California. 

16. Kishkunas, Louis Joseph. A study of 
teachers college doctoral graduates majoring 
in administration and their professional 
preparation programs. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

17. Laughery, Wayne W. A study of se- 
lected practices in administrative training 
programs which purport to change adminis- 
trative behavior. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

18. Luckenbach, Leon Rodney. The 
effect of a principal's inservice leadership 
training course upon his operational be- 
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havior pattern and upon attitudes of teach- 
ers, pupils, and parents. University of Florida. 

19. McQueen, William Clarenden. Pro- 
fessional education programs for school ad- 
ministrators. University of Arkansas. 

20. Nolte, Melvin Chester. The improve- 
ment of programs of selection, preparation, 
and inservice development of school super- 
intendents by state-level organizations and 
agencies. University of Denver. 

21. Ramsey, Curtis Paul. Some implica- 
tions of leadership studies and management 
development projects for a preparation pro- 
gram for the elementary school principal- 
ship. George Peabody College for Teachers. 

22. Rizvi, Satyed Azhar Hasan. The case 
method in training educational administra- 
tors. University of Pennsylvania. 

23. Teel, John Waits. The development 
and utilization of a procedure for appraising 
the competency of educational administra- 
tion students at George Peabody College for 


Teachers. George Peabody College for 
Teachers. 
24. Wester, Elbert Truman. The opin- 


ions of superintendents of schools and pro- 
fessors of education concerning internships 
in educational administration as related to 
competencies needed by superintendents of 
schools. University of Oklahoma. 

See also thesis numbered 80. 


lll. Preservice Education of Teachers: Ob- 
jectives, Curriculum, Practices; Certi- 
fication Requirements 


25. Ayers, Milas McCord. Religious con- 
tent of frequently used undergraduate pro- 
fessional education textbooks. George Pea- 
body College for Teachers. 

26. Carpenter, Raymond. Identifying con- 
cepts and processes in mathematics needed 
for the adequate preparation of elementary 
teachers. Oklahoma State University. 

27. Chaikosi, Boonchom. The utilization 
of instructional resources in teacher educa- 
tion programs with implications for teacher 
education in Thailand. Indiana University. 

28. Dunham, Morton D. An experimen- 
tal study of the effect of two discussion tech- 
niques on educational outcomes in a begin- 
ning educational psychology class “taught” 
by closed-circuit television. Michigan State 
University. 

29. Fischette, Robert Matthew. A study 
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of the professional sequence of teacher edu- 
cational programs in Catholic institutions of 
higher learning of New York State. The Uni- 
versity of Buffalo. 

30. Gamble, Frank Ervin. A study of cer- 
tification requirements for teachers of public 
school music. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

31. Haynes, Albert Ford. A study of un- 
dergraduate professional education at Mem- 
phis State University. University of Ten- 
nessee. 

32. Hobbie, Katherine Emily. Some pro- 
posals for the improvement of the profes- 
sional sequence in elementary education at 
the State University of New York Teachers 
College at Oneonta. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

33. McHugh, Catherine Frances. Experi- 
ences in the musical preparation of the ele- 
mentary-school teacher at the University of 
Arkansas. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

34. Monroe, Shelby Hardy. Strengths and 
weaknesses of Georgia high schools with im- 
plications for teacher education. University 
of Florida. 

35. Shawyer, David Eugene. Guidelines 
for preservice education of core teachers. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

36. Velardi, C.S.J.B., Sister Angelica. As- 
pects of the preparation of Sister teachers for 
teaching in secondary schools. Fordham Uni- 
versity. 

37. Walker, Benjamin F. A study of the 
professional preparation of junior-high-school 
teachers in Indiana. Indiana University. 

See also theses numbered 2, 6, 12, 49, 96, 
121, 123, 125, 127, 128, 129, and 134. 


IV. Education of Teachers for Particular 
Subject Fields 


38. Abraham, Jr., Michael. Evaluation of 
the industrial-arts teacher education programs 
in colleges of the state of South Dakota. 
University of North Dakota. 

39. Atienza, Maria Fe G. A study of prac- 
tices in home-economics teacher education 
in selected colleges and universities of the 
United States and their implications for the 
home economics teacher education program 
in the Philippine Women’s University, 
Manila. Michigan State University. 


40. Baker, Lee Odih. A basis for improv- 
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ing technical instruction for persons pre- 
paring to teach general agriculture in Michi- 
gan. Michigan State University. 

41. Cassie, Lillian Jane. An evaluation 
of opportunities in music education in the 
preparation of elementary-school vocal music 
teachers at Wayne State University. Wayne 
State University. 

42. Felder, Virginia Isabelle. A proposal 
for a methods course to be used in the edu- 
cation of teachers of secondary-school mathe- 
matics. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 


sity. 
43. Foss, Maurice F. Implications for in- 
dustrial-arts teacher education from case 


studies of selected teachers. University of 
Cincinnati. 

44. Genge, Milton H. Guidance and se- 
lective retention practices in music teacher 
training. University of Southern California. 

45. Koken, James Edward. An analysis 
of the preparation of chemistry teachers for 
selected secondary schools as it relates to 
their success. The Pennsylvania State Uni- 
versity. 

46. Malone, Marjorie Jean. Proposals 
concerning an educational program for pros- 
pective elementary-school music specialists 
at Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

47. Mitchell, John William. A study of 
activities and projects offered by United 
States colleges and universities for inservice 
education in music. The University of 
Wisconsin. 

48. Newman, Millard Jerome. Criteria 
for departmental self-appraisal of music 
teacher education. George Peabody College 
for Teachers. 

49. Slothower, William Reynolds. Eng- 
lish-language preparation required of pros- 
pective teachers of high-school English in 
American colleges and universities. Univer- 
sity of Illinois. 

50. Stephenson, Leslie Earle. Superior 
practices in the administration of industrial- 
arts teacher education. The Ohio State 
University. 

51. Strickland, Thomas W. Implications 
of selected behavioral science data for indus- 
trial-arts education. University of Maryland. 

52. Wacker, Hazel Marie. The history of 
the private single-purpose institutions which 
prepared teachers of physical education in 
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the United States of America from 1861 to 
1958. New York University. 

53. Walsh, John Patrick. Qualification, 
preparation, and competencies of trade and 
industrial teachers. George Washington Uni- 
versity. 

54. Youkstetter, Frank Otto. A plan fora 
professionally treated course in general 
science centered around persistent life situa- 
tions, for use at Wayne State University with 
prospective teachers of junior-high-school 
science. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

See also theses numbered 30, 35, 56, 62, 63, 
67,72, 97, 105, 114, 121, and 133. 


V. Student Teaching and Other Prepara- 
tory Experiences: Laboratory, Field, 
Direct 

55. Clausen, Robert Weston. Develop- 
ment of a handbook for use with beginning 
student teachers at Queens College. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

56. Culver, Gordon Franklin. An analysis 
of student-teaching experiences in selected 
high-school business subjects. Teachers Col- 
lege, The University of Nebraska. 

57. Frantz, Merlin Levine. An analysis of 
professional laboratory experiences provided 
prior to student teaching for students pre- 
paring to be _ secondary-school teachers. 
Teachers College, The University of Ne- 
braska. 

58. Hoffer, Josephine Watson. Guides for 
professional laboratory experiences in early 
childhood education. Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

59. Klas, Walter Lawrence. A study of 
critical behaviors of elementary co-operating 
teachers in working with student teachers. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

60. Koonts, Jones Calvin. Development, 
organization, and administration of student 
teaching in South Carolina. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

61. Pickens, Watie Riley. The goal of the 
secondary-school internship of the University 
of Florida in the light of variations of per- 
ception of activities. University of Florida. 

62. Prickett, Loy Elvin. Evaluation of 
the student teaching phase of business 
teacher preparation. University of Oklahoma. 

63. Quaday, John Leon. The develop- 
ment of an evaluative instrument designed 
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to describe the performance of the co-operat- 
ing teacher in the student-teaching situation 
in boys’ physical education. University of 
Illinois. 

64. Roseberry, Minnie Loretta. An in- 
vestigation of the direct study of a child on 
the changes student teachers reveal in their 
attitudes, beliefs, and understandings of 
human behavior. University of Maryland. 

65. Smith, Mary Alice. Supervisory con- 
ferences in student teaching in campus ele- 
mentary schools. The Pennsylvania State 
University. 

66. Stevens, Lilian Lucile. A study of 
certain aspects of elementary student-teach- 
ing experiences and supervision in the pro- 
gram of teacher education at the City College 
of the City of New York. New York Univer- 
sity. 

67. Tesori, Anthony Paul. An analysis of 
the problems of the male student teacher in 
physical education with implications for pro- 
gram planning (as applied to State Univer- 
sity of New York Teachers College at Cort- 
land, New York). New York University. 

68. Troisi, Nicholas Francis. The effect 
of student teaching upon student teachers’ 
objectives and their relation to achievement 
and attitudes toward children. The Pennsyl- 
vania State University. 

See also theses numbered 3, 24,72, 77, and 
132. 


Vi. Students of Education: Psychological 
and Sociological Characteristics; In- 
terest in Teaching; Achievement; 
Prognosis 

69. Beal, Dallas K. A study of difference 
in prospective elementary-school teachers’ 
verbally stated insights and practices in guid- 
ing children’s behavior. Teachers College, 
Columbia University. 

70. Coss, Arthur Fulton. A comparative 
analysis of the expressed attitudes of ele- 
mentary-education students, their university 
instructors, and their supervising teachers 
toward pupil-teacher relations as measured 
by the Minnesota Teacher Attitude Inven- 
tory. Indiana University. 

71. Frank, Otto J. A study of factors 
which influence college seniors who have 
been prepared to teach, to leave the state to 
teach, remain in North Dakota to teach, or 
to leave the profession. University of North 
Dakota. 
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72. Hogan, Joe. Configural analysis of 
MMPI scores with special reference to stu- 
dent teachers in nursing education. Univer- 
sity of Minnesota. 

73. Hutchinson, S.C., Sister Mary Kath- 
leen. A comparative study of the intelli- 
gence, achievement, cultural background, 
socio-economic status, and personality of 
teacher training and non-teacher training 
sophomores in five Catholic liberal arts col- 
leges for women. Fordham University. 

74. Koehler, Everett E. A comparison of 
collegiate achievement between selected 
technical-vocational high-school and selected 
general-academic high-school graduates in the 
industrial-arts teacher education programs in 
New England. The University of Connecti- 
cut. 

75. Martin, James Aquila. A comparison 
of students at Middle Tennessee State Col- 
lege who choose teaching as a career with 
students who choose other careers. George 
Peabody College for Teachers. 

76. Munson, Howard Roger. Comparison 
of interest and attitude patterns of three 
selected groups of teacher candidates. State 
College of Washington. 

77. Osmon, Robert Vance. Association 
factors in changes of student teachers’ atti- 
tudes during student teaching. Indiana Uni- 
versity. 

78. Page, Jean Vivian. Women and the 
doctorate at Teachers College, Columbia 
University. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

79. Phillips, Clarence Alois. The relation- 
ship between achievement in elementary 
arithmetic and vocabulary knowledge of ele- 
mentary mathematics as possessed by pros- 
pective elementary teachers. University of 
Illinois. 

80. Powers, Helen Stratton. Changes in 
the characteristics of master’s students in 
educational administration. University of 
Tennessee. 

81. Stack, Shirley Ellen. A study of the 
relationships between prospective teachers’ 
scores on the Chicago Certification Examina- 
tion and on standardized ability and achieve- 
ment tests. Northwestern University. 

82. Strom, Leonard Einar. Factors related 
to the dropout of doctoral candidates at 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


Teachers College, Columbia University. 
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83. Walter, Paul Browning. A study of 
anxiety among elementary and secondary 
education majors in the School of Education 
of the University of North Carolina. Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

84. Weitman, Nathan. A study of the 
major educational problems of trainable 
teachers. New York University. 

85. Ziobrowski, Stasia Mary. A study of 
changes in the expressed attitudes of students 
toward children and teaching. Teachers Col- 
lege, Columbia University. 

See also theses numbered 23, 64, 68, and 
86. 


Vil. Personnel Services: Recruitment, Se- 
lection, Counseling, Placement (See 
also Category VI.) 


86. Bobbitt, Warren Leslie. Orientation 
of students toward teaching as a career. 
University of California, Berkeley. 

87. Hardaway, Charles Wallace. The 
status, entrance requirements and policies of 
state-supported teachers colleges and _ pro- 
posed guides for admissions for Indiana State 
Teachers College. Indiana University. 

88. Healy, Daniel Joseph. Selecting the 
adult educator. New York University. 

89. Richardson, Lavon Preston. Factors 
affecting the vocational choice of science 
teaching as a career. Oklahoma State Uni- 
versity. 

See also theses numbered 6 and 71. 


Vill. Beginning Teachers and Administra- 
tors: Problems, Induction, Follow-Up 
90. Adair, Thelma C. A _ study of the 


problems of beginning teachers in planning 
programs for three-, four-, and five-year-old 
children in day care centers in New York 
City. Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity. 

91. Bedesem, Helen Rounds. An explora- 
tory of professed values of first-year teachers, 
as these affect and are affected by their teach- 
ing experiences. Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

92. Carriar, Shirley May. Instructional 
problems of beginning English teachers of 
Colorado, 1936-1937. Colorado State College. 

93. Fish, Kenneth. An analysis to deter- 
mine to what extent training offered in read- 
ing methods courses in institutions of higher 
learning in Wisconsin contributes to the 
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solving of instructional problems in reading 
of first-year teachers in that state. Colorado 
State College. 

94. Gervasio, Stella Rose. Identification 
of experiences needed to facilitate the first 
year of teaching in a special-services school. 
New York University. 

95. Gorman, Anna Margueritte. Teach- 
ing and non-teaching graduates of home- 
economics education curricula: a comparison 
of their values and other characteristics. Uni- 
versity of Illinois. 

96. Harrington, William Edward. Prob- 
lems of beginning teachers as related to 
teacher training at Baldwin-Wallace College. 
Western Reserve University. 

97. Herbert, Sister Rose Augustine. A 
study of the problems of beginning Sister- 
teachers of reading with implications for 
preservice Sister-teacher education. Teachers 
College, Columbia University. 

98. Hudson, Joseph Thomas. Orientation 
programs in selected school districts and 
their relationship to the perceptions of be- 
ginning teachers. Michigan State University. 

99. Kleinman, Lou. The relationship be- 
tween job selection by beginning teachers 
and subsequent teacher adjustment. New 
York University. 

100. Liddle, Lewis Rogers. A study of the 
persistent problems facing beginning high- 
school principals in selected schools in Mich- 
igan with suggested solutions to these prob- 
lems. Michigan State University. 

101. Mudge, John Emerson. A follow-up 
study of inservice graduates of Farmington 
(Maine) State Teachers College. Cornell 
University. 

102. Wishon, Joseph Harding. A study of 
some problems experienced by beginning 
teachers in the North Carolina public schools. 
University of North Carolina. 

See also thesis numbered 14. 


IX. Inservice Education; Child Study 


103. Beasley, J. Edwin. An investigation 
of an inservice discussion of group's influence 
upon the teacher participants’ expressed ac- 
ceptance of their adolescent students, and 
these students’ peer acceptance. University of 
Maryland. 

104. Benedict, Joel Avery. The develop- 
ment of an inservice training program in 
audio-visual methods through television. 
Stanford University. 
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105. Bleick, Frances Ann. Inservice edu- 
cation programs for teachers in the area of 
elementary-school physical education. In- 
diana University. 

106. Burke, Francis Garrett. Relation- 
ships between attitudes of rural-school per- 
sonnel toward the social studies, authoritari- 
anism, and participation in inservice-educa- 
tion activities. University of California, 
Berkeley. 

107. Causey, John Perry. The improve- 
ment of an inservice education program 
through the use of foundation funds. Okla- 
homa State University. 

108. De Keni, Sara Lavinia. A co-opera- 
tive study of inservice problems and needs 
in the Florida elementary-school principal- 
ship. Teachers College, Columbia University. 

109. Dreisbach, Dodson Earl. A survey of 
the opinions of the supervising principals, 
elementary principals, and elementary 
teachers concerning the inservice programs 
conducted in the joint school systems of 
Berks County, Pennsylvania. Temple Uni- 
versity. 

110. El-Sherbini, Ibrahim Abdul-Aziz. A 
study of staffing problems in community col- 
leges and technical institutes of the State 
University of New York with particular refer- 
ence to problems of inservice professional 
development. Cornell University. 

111. English, William Shelton. Learning 
experiences that prepare school music teach- 
ers for selected activities. George Peabody 
College for Teachers. 

112. Greenfield, Richard Kenneth. A pro- 
gram for improving the inservice growth of 
the faculty of the New York City Community 
College of Applied Arts and Sciences. Teach- 
res College, Columbia University. 

113. Hodges, Julius Barney. Improving 
relationships through inservice education. 
New York University. 

114. Kelley, Roscoe Douglas. An analysis 
of two mathematics workshops for teachers 
and outcomes as reflected in participating 
schools. Alabama Polytechnic Institute. 

115. Self, Elbert Lee. Criteria for a pro- 
gram of inservice education in the elementary 
and secondary school. Louisiana State Uni- 
versity. 


116. Shankweiler, James Franklin. Deter- 


mining the effectiveness of an inservice pro- 
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gram on citizenship education by measuring 
changes in the attitudes of teachers and stu- 
dents toward general behavior in the school. 
University of Pennsylvania. 

117. Simon, Sidney Blair. Value clarifica- 
tion: methodology and tests of an hypothesis 
in an inservice program relating to be- 
havioral changes in secondary-school students. 
New York University. 

118. Willink, Ross Junior. An inquiry 
into the status of the inservice training of 
teachers in the junior high schools of New 
York State. The University of Buffalo. 

119. Winger, Herman Dale. Orientation 
and inservice education of teachers in second- 
and third-class school systems of Pennsyl- 
vania. The Pennsylvania State University. 

120. Woods, Donald Rey. Guidelines for 
an inservice education program for inexpe- 
rienced college teachers. University of Denver. 

See also theses numbered 47, 131, and 135. 


X. Evaluation of Preparation 


121. Clute, Morrel J. An examination 
and appraisal of the Wayne State University 
program for the preparation of core teachers 
for secondary schools. Wayne State Univer- 
sity. 

122. Cross, Aleene Ann. On-the-job activ- 
ities and feelings of adequacy of preparation 
of homemaking teachers and home agents. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 

123. Hull, Marion A. An evaluation of 
the elementary teacher training program at 
Northwestern University by students and co- 
operating school personnel. Northwestern 
University. 

124. Lokers, Raymond James. An evalua- 
tion of the doctoral program in education at 
the University of Michigan in terms of ful- 
fillment of the expectations of the recipients 
and of the expectations of the university. 
University of Michigan. 

125. Roberts, Francis Joy. A program of 
evaluation and development at Springfield 
College School of Teacher Education (Spring- 
field, Massachusetts). Harvard University. 

126. Rotter, Paul. A study of the Lexing- 
ton School-Teachers College teacher prepara- 
tion based on the opinions of former student 
teachers. Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity. 
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127. Schirmer, Sister Mary Austin. An 
evaluation of teacher education programs in 
selected Catholic liberal arts colleges for 
women. Catholic University of America. 

128. Schuh, Emily Bell. An _ evaluation 
of the effectiveness of two methods of instruc- 
tion in teacher education. The Ohio State 
University. 

129. Telecky, John Stanley. An appraisal 
of the undergraduate professional program 
in teacher education at Westminster College, 
Salt Lake City, Utah. University of Utah. 

130. Zimmerman, Harry Paul. An evalua- 
tion of preservice audio-visual experiences 
in selected Oklahoma teacher education in- 
stitutions based on reactions of teachers and 
supervisors. University of Oklahoma. 

See also theses numbered 16, 38, 45, and 
53. 


Xl. Teacher Education in Other Countries 


131. Ali, Fikry Hassan. A study of inserv- 
ice teacher education programs at certain 
teacher training schools in Egypt. Indiana 
University. 

132. Allen, Natividad Macaraeg Macaranas. 
The internship concept of American teacher 
education and its application to Philippine 
secondary teacher education. Stanford Uni- 
versity. 


133. Robles, Juan. The effects of a special 
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program of teacher education and supervision 
upon job satisfaction of vocational agricul- 
ture instructors of Puerto Rico. The Penn- 
sylvania State University. 

134. Sandhu, Jagjit Kaur. Implications 
for the Punjab state found in selected pro- 
fessional education programs for the prepa- 
ration of secondary-school teachers in the 
United States. The Ohio State University. 

135. Sudershanam, Ratna. A study of in- 
service teacher education of secondary-school 
teachers in Andra Pradish State, India. In- 
diana University. 

See also theses numbered 27 and 39. 

The following cross-reference topics are 
provided for the reader’s convenience: 

Elementary-School Teachers: 26, 32, 33, 41, 
46, 58, 59, 65, 66, 69, 70, 79, 83, 105, 109, 
115, and 123. 

Secondary-School Teachers: 34, 35, 36, 37, 
38, 39, 42, 43, 45, 49, 53, 54, 56, 57, 61, 62, 
83, 115, 117, 118, 121, 132, and 134. 

College Teachers: 1, 8, 13, 110, 112, and 
120. 

Graduate Education for Teachers and 
Administrators: 10, 16, 19, 78, 80, 82, and 
124. 

Adult-Education Teachers: 88. 

Parochial- and Religious-Education Teach- 
ers: 36 and 97. 

Rural School-Teachers: 106. 

Historical Studies: 2, 12, and 52. 





The Teacher's Impact on the Curriculum 





Perhaps it is essential, by the very nature of modern circumstances, that we surround 
our teacher procurement and development methods with legalistic safeguards, that we 
count carefully the credit hours and specify the areas of study for the prospective 
teacher. I do not challenge such a necessity. The sheer numbers to which we 
have grown and the increasing complications of our tasks make evident that we must 
assure ourselves of certain guarantees against ignorance or charlatanry. And so we turn 
to the tangible measurements which are easiest to apply to the teacher and which reflect 
the more obvious elements of his preparation. But somewhere in this process there must 
be provision also for judging him in terms of his human qualities, his ability to lead, to 
inspire, to persuade, to found his teaching upon verities that stand the test of every 
vicissitude of time. And if this provision were attended to first, how much more meaning- 
ful would be the rest of the process.—Samuel B. Gould, “The Teacher's Impact on the 
Curriculum,” ScHoor anv Society, April 1960, p. 175. 




















Browsing Through the Booksh ih 


VAN CLEVE MORRIS, Review Editor 


Student Teaching 


Don Davies (ed.), EVALUATING STUDENT 
Teacuinc—A Forwarp Look AT THEORIES 
AND Practices, The Thirty-Ninth Yearbook 
of the Association for Student Teaching 
(Cedar Falls, Iowa: the Association, 1960) 
288 p. $3.75. 

Yearbooks of almost any variety are a 
doubtful class of literature. They are usually 
written by committees, and committees do 
not make the best authors. Furthermore, 
since yearbooks are periodicals of a sort, with 
unrelenting deadlines, their content some- 
times shows signs of having been prepared in 
a hurry, poorly edited, and rushed into print 
because the publishing date was drawing 
near. All these things, unfortunately, must 
be said about the Thirty-Ninth Yearbook of 
the Association for Student Teaching. 

A professional book about student teach- 
ing is, of course, not the most exciting kind 
of reading. No one expects it to be. One 
reads it, if he is professionally involved in 
this phase of teacher education, more from 
a sense of duty than from an expectation of 
learning anything new. But even profes- 
sionals might hope that the books that are 
prepared for their consumption might be 
livelier, more informative, more provocative 
than this volume turns out to be. Instead, 
they are supplied with a group of essays 
which, with a couple of happy exceptions, 
plow the same ground that has been plowed 
umpteen times before. 

Professor Andrew D. Rippey of Fresno 
State College as yearbook editor has super- 
vised the work of a writing committee of 18. 
Their yearbook is intended to follow up a 
previous yearbook (1949) bearing the same 
title and consists of a brief historical note on 
student teaching, a statement of principles, 
a report on Soviet student teaching, an an- 
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nouncement of a formal criterion for the 
appraisal of student teaching developed in 
California, followed by a review of case re- 
ports on evaluating student teaching from 
seven institutions. The book closes with 
chapters on self-evaluation, research findings, 
and a summary by a critic teacher in the 
State College Laboratory School at Indiana, 
Pennsylvania. 


Professor Rippey’s preface seems unneces- 
sarily pretentious and heroic. This yearbook, 
he says, projects “possibilities and _ chal- 
lenges.” “Cultural and professional develop- 
ments of the decade between yearbooks call 
for urgent and increased attention to the 
cruciality of co-operatively developed pro- 
grams. .. .”” We are told to expect in the 
pages ahead a “forward thrust of thinking 
and projection.” “The future can be bright,” 
he exhorts, if we will all join together in 
“vigorous, creative, and experimental ac- 
tion.” 


Heading into this bright future, we en- 
counter another difficulty of a yearbook, 
namely, that its content, having been written 
by several people, is uneven in quality. 
Troisi’s historical review of student teaching 
is brief, but interesting and informative. But 
Boykin’s analysis of evaluative principles is 
long, wordy, vague, jampacked with peda- 
guese and jargon. Each of 11 principles is 
stated and then analyzed. Some of the prin- 
ciples are incomprehensible as they stand, 
to wit No. VIII: “The evaluation of the 
student teacher can be educative only to the 
extent that it recognizes and reconstructs the 
group experiences which the student teacher 
brings with him to the student teaching 
situation.” The main criticism is the inex- 
cusable prolixity, vagueness, and sometimes 
triviality of Boykin’s prose. We are given 
such obvious injunctions as, “The super- 
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vising teacher should help the student 
teacher face the world at the level of his 
understanding.” Student teachers are said 
to need a “positively oriented philosophy of 
education,” whatever that may be. And a 
whole paragraph is taken to expound the 
unremarkable idea that “the evaluation of 
students is concerned with and should lead 
to improvement.” I think professional read- 
ers deserve more than this. Presumably the 
chapter on principles was meant to be the 
hard core, “main thesis” chapter of the 
yearbook; if so, it was somewhat disappoint- 
ing. 

The main editorial lapse, to me, was the 
inclusion of Williams’ chapter on the Soviet 
Union. Although built around Boykin’s 11 
principles, it did not seem to belong in the 
organizational pattern of the yearbook. Per- 
haps an appendix treatment would have been 
more appropriate. This is not to say that 
Williams’ comments were not instructive. 
His descriptions of Soviet student teaching, 
gained from first-hand contact on a visit to 
the Soviet Union, were highly illuminating. 

Juxtaposed to the Soviet “definition” of 
student teaching is a chapter on “The Cali- 
fornia Definition.” This portion is a con- 
tinuation of some earlier work published 
elsewhere by the California Teachers Associ- 
ation. Since this earlier work, most specif- 
ically the “Definition” itself, is not ade- 
quately reviewed for the reader, this chapter 
is difficult to appraise. It does seem that the 
evaluation of student teaching as described 
here is in danger of becoming more compli- 
cated than it really is. All sorts of esoteric 
factors—social validity, justifiability, testing 
stability, functional variability, conceptuali- 
zation, scope of data—are introduced into the 
argument. While much is claimed for the 
California Definition, it strikes me as more 
elaborate than the phenomenon under ex- 
amination calls for. To apply complicated 
Statistics with means, medians, sigmas, 
standard deviations, and correlation coefh- 
cients to so gross and subjective an activity 
as teacher evaluation is like measuring the 
dimensions of a barn with a micrometer. 
There appears to be a misdirected effort at 
precision. 

Chapter V consists of case reports on the 
evaluation of student teaching in seven in- 
stitutions. The series is introduced with a 
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thoughtful essay on “The Theory of Prac- 
tice” by Walter Wernick. I am not at all 
sure what Wernick means in this essay when 
he says that “human behavior is a wellspring 
of interdependent reflexiveness,” but the 
remainder of his piece is well said and to the 
point. Wernick also writes the lead report 
(for Columbia Teachers College) but makes 
the mistake of thinking that a “case report” 
is a stenographic transcription of a tape 
recorder which has been left running in the 
conference room for a month or two. This 
is, by all measures, the dullest section of the 
yearbook, and it is a surprise that the editor 
let it pass. 

Wernick and a colleague then report for 
Northern Illinois University. Their penchant 
for thoroughness leads them to include cata- 
logue instructions and mimeographed re- 
quirements of the type which are handed out 
to their students. Such materials, it goes 
without saying, a careful editor would have 
blue-pencilled. The other case reports are 
more tightly written and therefore more 
helpful, especially Fulkerson’s for San Diego 
State, and Evans’ on Ohio University. 


Myers and Botner develop the case for 
self-evaluation in student teaching with feel- 
ing and persuasion and Lucio reviews the 
literature in a splendid wind-up. He con- 
cludes with a large suggestion: a super re- 
search project, conducted on a_ national 
scale, to find out once and for all how to 
evaluate prospective teachers in their first 
teaching experience. Blair’s summary closes 
the yearbook. 

All in all, it is difficult to come to any 
other conclusion than that this book will 
have only limited value. There is very little 
that is new here. Boykin’s elaborate prin- 
ciples, once the pedaguese is penetrated, are 
seen to have been in general use for some 
time. The seven institutions reporting ap- 
pear to be evaluating student teachers in 
customary, even if sometimes highly compli- 
cated and statistical, ways. And the emphasis 
on self-evaluation, mentioned throughout the 
book and formally taken note of in Chapter 
VI, is by no means a new idea in student 
teaching circles. 


The only thing that is new, and unhappily 
so, is the growing reluctance of student 
teaching supervisors to really evaluate their 
students and to fail or downgrade those who 
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do poorly. The writers of this yearbook all 
seem to think that the student teacher's 
mental health must be protected at all times, 
that his security as a person must be provided 
for and catered to throughout the evaluative 
experience. 

In contrast, they have had very little to 
say about the integrity of the teaching pro- 
fession as such and have remained silent on 
how we might become more stringent in our 
standards for teaching and more rigorous in 
our judgments of who is fit to teach and who 
shall enter the profession. More than prin- 
ciples, “definitions,” case reports, and mental 
hygiene, this is the emphasis we need today 
in student teaching programs around the 


country. 
—V.C.M. 


Secondary Education 


Edward A. Krug, THe SECONDARY SCHOOL 
CurricuLum (New York: Harper and Broth- 
ers, 1960) 555 p. $6.00. 

If the professor of education wishes to 
climb out on “solid ground” after five years 
of struggling to lead his students through a 
morass of claims and counter claims about 
quality in secondary education, here is the 
book that will help him to do so. This is not 
to say that Professor Krug has chosen merely 
“to climb on a bandwagon.” Instead, what 
may be justified is the speculation that the 
author has at last found it possible to express 
deep convictions about subject organization 
in the curriculum with more force than he 
felt free to use during the past generation. 

One should not assume from this that the 
author has ignored the proved significance of 
facts about group and individual needs and 
human development in the curriculum proc- 
ess. Rather, as the editor of the bool. has 
said in his preface, “This book is a scholarly, 
balanced, and enlightening treatment of 
both the philosophical and content founda- 
tions of what has been, is, and should be 
offered in the high schools of the United 
States.” 

The first five chapters are addressed to 
the status, origins, and development of the 
modern American high school, its students, 
its purposes and objectives, and the relation- 
ships it has developed with colleges in the 
United States. Especially refreshing in these 
chapters is the author’s willingness to let 
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his sources speak for themselves and _ his 
effort to make those sources primary when- 
ever possible. Less happily here, the effort 
to strike a balance or achieve a synthesis of 
conflicting elements has produced a potential 
risk of too much de-emphasis of certain of 
the sociological and psychological elements 
which have for so long been considered essen- 
tial in curriculum study. Although some such 
de-emphasis is possibly desirable, it also 
represents an inertial force which could 
throw the pendulum just as far in the oppo- 
site direction. 

Chapters 6 and 7 present a highly com- 
pressed but thoroughly sound treatment of 
the “shape and subject organization” of the 
curriculum. In Chapter 8, the author pre- 
sents his view of core classes and his conten- 
tion that the core is compatible with subject 
organization in the rest of the classroom 
program. I do not wholly agree, but I honor 
the effort. 


Following the core presentation come 12 
chapters on 12 different subjects. In these, 
Krug presents specific points of view con- 
cerning the nature and values, content, ap- 
proaches to teaching, and basic elements of 
his chosen subjects, beginning with English 
and ending with agriculture. No book since 
Douglass’s High School Curriculum of 1947 
has contained so large a “‘content” section— 
and perhaps the wait has been of value be- 
cause this material reflects so well a clear 
view of the current status of secondary edu- 
cation. 


The fact that guidance and student activi- 
ties (Krug’s “non-classroom program”) are 
lumped together in a single chapter should 
explain why I would be opposed to a general 
trend in the direction of this kind of text. 
Like many other professors of education, I 
will not even now forswear the important 
role that has been assigned to these two ele- 
ments of the high-school program for so 
many years. However, Professor Krug’s bias 
on this point seems to be justified on the 
grounds that his book is the first solid con- 
temporary presentation of the subject organ- 
ization. 

The final chapter on present and future 
possibilities of the high school is so sound 
and so dispassionate that even the most 
biased reader on the other side of the “sub- 
ject-center” versus “experience center” argu- 
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ment must concede the author's success in 
producing a good book, one that is much 
needed. It certainly deserves wide reading 
by professors of education. Handled properly 
by these professors, the book will also serve 
very well as a student's guide to the problems 
of the modern high-school curriculum. 


—Wilson Ivins 
Professor of Education 
University of New Mexico 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 


Education in America 


Raymond E. Callahan, AN INTRODUCTION 
To EDUCATION IN AMERICAN Society, Second 
Edition (New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1960) 
467 p. 

A judicious mixture of readings and analy- 
sis comprises this thoughtful, informative 
book by Raymond Callahan. Whereas many 
introductory textbooks in education are lim- 
ited by preoccupation with trivia or with 
elaboration of the obvious, this book is a 
solid study in basic educational questions, 
fundamental ideas, and critical trends. In 
the pretace the author stipulates his larger 
objective: “The purpose of this book is to 
present to the reader the facts and concepts 
essential for an understanding of American 
education in general and the school system 
in particular. This book was designed pri- 
marily for college students entering the 
teaching profession, but it was also intended 
as a general work for laymen interested in 
American education” (p. ix). 

Professor Callahan builds his text around 
six major themes: “Education and the Future 
of Civilization”; “Culture, Education, and 
the School”; “American Society and Educa- 
tion”; “The American School System”; “The 
Philosophy of Education”; and “The Ameri- 
can Teacher.”” Each section contains a clear 
analysis by the author and selected readings 
from anthropologists, philosophers, and other 
scholars. Among the many eminent writers 
quoted are Malinowski, Dewey, Hook, and 
Conant. Inclusion of Robert Hutchins 
among the educational philosophers may 
cause a heart murmur among some of the 
orthodox naturalists, but Callahan recognizes 
the necessity for students of education to 
widen their grasp of fundamental concepts 
and he uses this idea as a principle for 
selection. A particularly attractive feature of 
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the readings is the inclusion of “An Essential- 
ist’s Platform for the Advancement of Ameri- 
can Education.” Bagley has been slighted by 
recent educational theorists, and especially 
has this 1938 manifesto failed to receive the 
attention its rigorous logic warrants. 

Differences between the first and the sec- 
ond editions are not great. Salary data have 
been brought up to date. Major changes 
have been made in the chapters dealing with 
the teaching profession and teaching as a 
career. Noteworthy is the introduction of 
Myron Lieberman's interesting theories on 
problems of professionalization. While re- 
vising, the author could well have dropped a 
section dealing with “Fundamental Educa- 
tion in Liberia.” This material is valuable, 
yet it seems incongruous in a text introduc- 
ing American education. 

A sparkling foreword by George Counts, 
who will probably rankle the nerves of 
purists by his reference to “teacher-training,” 
sets the tone of the entire work. The 
penchant of many professional educators for 
action research, group dynamics, and curricu- 
lum revision will probably prevent this book 
from securing the wide audience it deserves. 
Nevertheless, Raymond Callahan has written 
a provocative and serious introduction to 
American education, and he deserves to be 
read in the spirit in which he has written. 

—Lloyd Williams 
Associate Professor of Education 
The University of Oklahoma 
Norman, Oklahoma 
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Legal Responsibility of Student Teacher 
Identified as Major Problem 

A review of the statutes of some of the states in regard to student teaching shows that 
specific legal provision has been made for such teachers in a few states. Most states have 
not come to grips with the problem in any formal manner. Some of the questions raised 
by [Dr. Charles M.] Foreman [Kent State University] and [Dr. Waldo] Tieszen 
[Central Missouri State College] are as follows: 

“ (1) What is the position of the student teacher with respect to tort liability? (2) Does 
a student teacher have legal authority to administer discipline? (3) May a student teacher 
report with immunity, information which might be damaging to the reputation of a 
pupil? (4) What is a student teacher's position when he exceeds the authority delegated 
to him by his supervising teacher? Does he abandon the protection bona fide teachers 
have under the law? (5) May a student teacher be used as a substitute teacher? If so, 
may he be paid for this service? (6) Will the Workmen's Compensation Laws cover the 
student teacher, should he be injured on the job? (7) How binding is the contract 
between student teacher and the school board? Can the college break this contract 
during the contract period in spite of the wishes of the school board or the student teacher? 
(8) Are there responsibilities a certified teacher cannot delegate to a student teacher? 
(9) Is the school district obligated to protect the student teacher in those states which 
have “save harmless” statutes? (10) Where student teaching is required in order to 
qualify for certification, is the student teacher entitled to certification by virtue of having 
completed the requirement despite our judgment that he will not make a satisfactory 
teacher? It is time for the profession to consider the best manner in which student 
teacher, supervising teacher, college supervisor, the school district, and the college can be 
protected by law.” 

The uncertainty of the legal status of the student teacher and the consequent responsi- 
bility on the institution assigning such teachers as well as the public schools accepting 
the responsibility for student teaching experiences must be faced up to in the near future. 
The Association for Student Teaching plans to assume the leadership in developing 
model legislation defining the status of student teachers. A more thorough report of the 
problem and additional recommendations will be forthcoming in future editions of the 
newsletter.—AST Newstetter, Winter Issue, p. 4-5. 
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William Georgiades 


Recent Developments in Credentialing 


in California 


Ta certification of teachers in California 
has been the subject of considerable interest 
and legislation for many years. With a 
rapidly expanding population, the demand 
for larger numbers of certificated teachers 
has become quite pronounced. Credential 
requirements have shifted as the public 
schools have been called upon to supply 
new and enlarged services both to pupils 
and to the community. During a time when 
the sociological complexion of California 
has changed markedly, credential require- 
ments have been in a state of flux. 


Historically, the development of require- 
ments for credentials has been a gradual 
and evolutionary process. A major achieve- 
ment in the procedure for the revision of 
credentials was realized with the develop- 
ment of the 1951 revised general secondary 
credential. The procedure followed in the 
revision of this credential was a turning 
point in the pattern for the changing of 
teaching credentials in California. As an 
outgrowth of this revision a definite pro- 
cedure was established by the State Depart- 
ment of Education for the proposing of 
changes in credential requirements. This 
procedure consisted of the following steps: 


1. Appointment by the superintendent of 
public instruction of a representative 
statewide committee of school adminis- 
trators, classroom teachers, representa- 
tives from appropriate professional asso- 
ciations, teacher education institutions, 
and the State Department of Education. 
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2. Assignment to the committee of the 
responsibility for establishing a factual 
basis for the revision of credential re- 
quirements by finding answers to these 
questions: (a) What are the functions 
which teachers perform in California 
public schools? (b) What qualifications 
(knowledge, skills, abilities, etc.) do 
teachers need to perform successfully the 
services authorized by the credential un- 
der study? (c) What training and/or 
experience most readily develops the 
kinds of competence needed? (d) What 
data-gathering or job-analysis procedures 
will aid in securing answers to these 
questions? (e) How can credential re- 
quirements be formulated to insure the 
development of the required degree of 
competence? 


3. Dissemination through the state of the 
recommendations of the committee, for 
evaluation, criticism, suggestions, and 
concurrence.! 

The suggested use of a factual basis for 
determining credential requirements was a 
marked departure from the centralized 
method used for many previous years. This 
job-analysis approach, at the time, offered 


* California State Department of Education, 
California Schools 23: 166-67; April 1952. 





Dr. Georgiades is associate professor of 
secondary and higher education, University 
of Southern California, Los Angeles. 
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hope for those interested in a reduction and 
integration of the many credentials in Cali- 
fornia’s system of authorization for public- 
school service. 


Obviously patterns for credentials cannot 
become permanent because the field of edu- 
cation and the needs of society are con- 
stantly changing. Hollis P. Allen’s report to 
the April, 1953, session of the California 
Council on Teacher Education, a council of 
representatives of institutions and _profes- 
sional groups interested in teacher educa- 
tion, pointed to the need for considerable 
long-range planning if California's creden- 
tialing patterns were to keep pace with a 
changing society.” 


The need for the development of a set 
of principles on which the credentialing 
program could rest was apparent to the 
profession. The problem of the integration 
and co-ordination of a multiplicity of cre- 
dentials and credential requirements was 
also equally pressing. The need to arrive at 
more effective evaluation processes for cur- 
rent credentials was also obvious to all. As 
James Stone, then of the State Department 
of Education, pointed out: 


With only one person in the State Depart- 
ment of Education whose full time is devoted 
to teacher education problems, the process of 
revising the whole gamut of credential regu- 
lations is a long-term project.* 


The professional groups in the state 
realized that this problem would have to 
be approached from another direction. Dis- 
cussion of alternative routes toward revision 
of credential requirements culminated in the 
appointment of a statewide committee on 
teacher education to advise the State Board 
of Education, to study intensively credential 
needs and problems, and to propose revi- 
sions of the credential structure. This ap- 
proach had been used successfully in the 
states of Oklahoma and Texas.* 


* Minutes of the Meeting of the California 
Council on Teacher Education, Santa Barbara, 
California; April 16-18, 1953. p. 25. 

* James C. Stone, “Certification for Public 
School Service in California,” California Teach- 
ers Association Research Bulletin; May 1953. 
p. 20. 

* Ibid. 
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The Committee on Revision of the Cre- 
dential Structure in California was ap- 
pointed in 1954. It was appointed jointly 
by the state superintendent of public in- 
struction and the California Council on 
Teacher Education. Since 1954 it has ex- 
haustively studied the entire credentialing 
structure of the state of California. It under- 
took a tremendous task in light of the 
multiplicity of credentials and of the other 
problems which had been plaguing the cre- 
dentialing program in the state for many 
years. As was pointed out by Arnold Joyal, 
then president of the California Council: 


. . this is a difficult assignment in view of the 
complicated nature of the credentialing system 
in California, but all agree that no more signifi- 
cant problem faces the profession. 


This Committee’s final report, made in 
the spring of 1957, proposes the most revo- 
lutionary change in the credentialing struc- 
ture in the history of the state. The current 
network of credentialing patterns would be 
reduced to four credentials. The Commit- 
tee’s recommendations are broad in scope 
and, as was mentioned by the Committee 
itself, would need further professional study 
before specific requirements for these cre- 
dentials could be determined. The Cali- 
fornia Council on Teacher Education has 
approved this report as a basis for further 
study and has recommended to the state 
superintendent of public instruction that it 
be given widespread circulation throughout 
the state so that everyone interested might 
have the opportunity to study.it and react. 
These statewide meetings have been in 
progress during the past two years. As yet, 
the profession has not reached agreement. 
But the wheels which involve democratic 
procedures grind slowly. 


The future of credentialing practices in 
the state of California is very definitely re- 
lated to the recommendations of the Com- 
mittee on Revision of the Credential Struc- 
ture. The preparation of the teachers of 
future years will be strongly influenced by 
the acceptance, modification, or rejection of 


° Arnold E. Joyal and James C. Stone, “The 
California Council on Teacher Education,” The 
Journal of Teacher Education 6: 179-81; Septem- 
ber 1955. 
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these recommendations. These recommen- 
dations are now in the hands of the state 
superintendent of public instruction. If any 
legal action is taken, it must ultimately be 
taken by the State Board of Education upon 
the recommendations of the state superin- 
tendent’s office. 

The teaching profession in California is 
undoubtedly on the brink of far-reaching 
and important credentialing changes. These 
changes in themselves are possibly not so 
significant as are the long-range benefits 
which will have been derived from the pro- 
cedures involved in bringing them about. 
Since the teacher, next to the child, is the 
most vital factor in any state educational 
system, California intends to make these 
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changes in an orderly and logical fashion to 
insure itself a continuous supply of well 
trained and properly qualified teachers. 
State certification of teachers as a function 
of California’s system of government is the 
means by which the people of the state are 
guaranteed that the qualifications of those 
who serve in the public schools shall not 
fall below certain minimum standards pre- 
scribed by the State Legislature and the 
State Board of Education. If California's 
teachers are to be well trained and properly 
qualified, certification standards must keep 
pace with the changing needs of the citizens 
of the state. The teacher of tomorrow will 
be a direct reflection of the credential pat- 
terns in effect today. 





Planning the Undergraduate 


Tesave teacher must have a broad pre- 
service education. It is a mark of the suc- 
cess of our system of public schools and 
colleges that the level of education of the 
American people is higher than ever before. 
Concomitantly, the amount of preparation 
expected of a beginning teacher has also 
increased. Today it is recognized that a 
teacher, whether of little children or of 
adolescents, must achieve a broad general 
education, pursue advanced study in the 
field in which he will teach, and acquire 
professional preparation for work with 
young people. To develop the necessary 
background and the special competencies, 
today’s teacher needs not less than one year 
of study beyond completion of a baccalau- 
reate program. Indeed, in the state of New 
York, a fifth year of study is required for 
permanent certification of teachers in sec- 
ondary schools. For both elementary and 
secondary school teachers, graduate study is 
usually a basis for salary increment. 


Harry N. Rivlin 
Program 


A Liberal Arts Setting For 


Preservice Preparation 


The municipal colleges of New York City 
are multi-purpose institutions, with a tradi- 
tion of high academic standards and empha- 
sis on the liberal arts and sciences. They 
are open on a tuition-free basis to qualified 
residents of New York City, as well as to 
qualified residents of New York State who 
wish to prepare for teaching. To enroll in 
any of the colleges for preparation as a 
teacher, a student must meet the same high 
admission requirements with regard to 
scholarship met by other municipal college 
students. In addition, he must meet special 





Dr. Rivlin is dean, Division of Teacher 
Education, the Colleges of the City of New 
York. He is also a member of the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Pro- 
fessional Standards. This article is abstracted 
from his report, Teachers for New York: 
Biennial Report 1957-1959, p. 4-6. 
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standards concerning health, speech, and 
written English. Preservice preparation for 
teaching is thus provided, at the municipal 
colleges, for a highly selected group of 
young people who pursue their professional 
goals in a liberal arts setting. The resources 
of the entire college are available for the 
development of an enriched program of 
studies for the future teacher. 


Components of Preservice Study 


The municipal colleges provide both a 
baccalaureate program and a fifth year of 
preparation leading to the master’s degree 
in teacher education. In each of the col- 
leges, the program is conceived as one of 
five years’ duration, rather than as four-year 
undergraduate experience plus an added 
year. Within this five-year program, there 
is provision for general education, advanced 
study in academic fields, and professional 
preparation. 

In their general education studies, which 
constitute half of the undergraduate pro- 
gram for all students at these colleges, future 
teachers take courses in each of the major 
fields of knowledge. Work in the humani- 
ties, the arts, the social sciences, the natural 
sciences, and mathematics is required. 


Most teacher education students at the 
colleges begin their professional work dur- 
ing the sophomore year and continue it 
through the junior and senior years. Those 
who matriculate for the master’s degree do 
advanced professional study as a part of 
their fifth-year program. Including under- 
graduate and graduate courses, candidates 
for secondary-school teaching devote about 
30 credits to professional preparation, while 
the total is somewhat higher for those 
preparing to teach in the elementary 
schools. . . . 

Advanced study in the subject he will 
teach, or in related academic subjects, occu- 
pies a major share of the future secondary 
teacher’s time during his junior and senior 
years, and about two-thirds of his fifth-year 
program. The student preparing for ele- 
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mentary-school teaching also studies ad- 
vanced courses in the academic fields, 
although his preparation must include study 
in several fields rather than concentration 
in one to the depth required for secondary- 
school teaching. 


College-Wide Co-operation To 

Improve Preservice Study 
. . + prospective teachers have special sub- 
ject matter needs which differ from those 
of other undergraduates with other profes- 
sional objectives. Consequently, the faculties 
of education departments are constantly 
working with their colleagues in other de- 
partments in order to develop appropriate 
modifications of curricular offerings. 

At Queens College during the biennium, 
for example, a new social science concentra- 
tion has been developed for the preparation 
of social studies teachers, in order to over- 
come the restrictions that prevail when 
students must major in a single department 
rather than in an area of knowledge which 
transcends departmental lines. As was true 
at Brooklyn College when a similar interde- 
partmental program was worked out some 
years ago, representatives of the various 
social science departments and the educa- 
tion department participated in the devel- 
opment of this program. The resulting plan 
provides that the student include a mini- 
mum of 50 social science credits in his com- 
bined undergraduate and graduate studies. 
Of the 30 graduate credits which are re- 
quired, 14 to 16 are to be in the social 
sciences, 10 in prescribed education courses, 
and 4 to 6 are elected from other fields. 

An example of another kind of co-opera- 
tive effort to strengthen the preservice edu- 
cation of teachers may be seen in the new 
speech improvement program, which was 
introduced at Hunter College in 1958-1959. 
Each student who was registered for the 
first undergraduate course in education was 
given a screening test in speech. Those 
whose speech was found to be deficient but 
remediable were enrolled in small, homo- 
geneously grouped sections for intensive 
remedial instruction. 
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A. S. Barr 


State-wide Co-operation in Teacher Education 


In 1956 the State Co-ordinating Committee 
on Higher Education appointed a joint 
University of Wisconsin-state college work 
group to study the needs of Wisconsin 
teachers for graduate study. This Commit- 
tee observed that the percentage of teachers 
holding master’s degrees in the state of Wis- 
consin was low compared to that of neigh- 
boring states. To meet the needs arising 
from changing times and conditions, it was 
recommended that the state pool its re- 
.ources to provide graduate programs for 
experienced elementary- and _ secondary- 
school teachers. Upon the recommendation 
of the Joint Standing Committee on Gradu- 
ate Education! and the approval of the 
State Co-ordinating Committee on Higher 
Education, an experimental graduate pro- 
gram for experienced elementary- and 
secondary-school teachers has been initiated 
by the state colleges and the University, to 
begin with the summer session of 1960. 


Purpose 
The basic purpose of the program is to 
augment the preparation of experienced 
elementary- and secondary-schoo!l teachers. 
There are many graduate programs for 
supervisors, administrators, and educational 
specialists (such as school psychologists, 
speech correctionists, and school counselors), 

but not many for teachers. 


*The Joint Standing Committee on Graduate 
Education is composed of four representatives 
from the University of Wisconsin—the dean of 
the Graduate School, dean of the School of 
Education, a representative of the faculty, asso- 
ciate dean of the Graduate School, University of 
Wisconsin-Milwaukee—and the dean of instruc- 
tion or director of Graduate Studies from each 
of the state colleges. 


The program differs from the conven- 
tional five- and six-year programs in that it 
is for experienced elementary- and second- 
ary-school teachers who already hold a cer- 
tificate to teach. The certification program 
is looked upon as primarily undergraduate 
study and as a prerequisite to Wisconsin's 
statewide graduate program. 

Much time and thought has been given 
to the nature of graduate study and how it 
differs from undergraduate study. The Wis- 
consin Committee on Graduate Study sees 
a tendency to extend undergraduate study 
(beyond the four years ordinarily devoted 
to it) to fifth and sixth years of study—into 
years that might otherwise be devoted to 
graduate study. The committee would like 
every qualified teacher to have the benefits 
of some graduate study. Many problems 
are associated with this attempt to distin- 
guish graduate from undergraduate work. 
One problem arises from the needs of many 
teachers versus the needs of those ready for 
graduate study. 

To make the program more generally 
available to teachers with varying degrees 
of academic achievement, much thought has 
been given to prerequfsites—admission pre- 
requisites, program prerequisites, and course 
prerequisites. Many more teachers could be 
served if there were no standards and all 
teachers were admitted regardless of prep- 
aration, but it was thought better to present 
a program of quality and devise means by 
which career teachers might meet prerequi- 
sites. 


Dr. Barr, professor of education at the 
University of Wisconsin, Madison, served as 
chairman of Wisconsin’s Joint Standing 
Committee on Graduate Education. 
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Presumably, much good may cpme from 
the education of non-career teachers, who 
become mothers and fathers, voting citizens, 
legislators, and board members. By provid- 
ing a break between the four-year program 
and the graduate program, possibly both 
groups—career and non-career teachers— 
might be better served. The Wisconsin pro- 
gram focuses attention upon those men and 
women, married and sing!<, who plan to 
make teaching a career. 


Courses 


The program provides a number of new 
course offerings and a new combination of 
studies, distributed in a new way, providing 
course work in professional education, in 
subject-matter specialization, and in the 
liberal-arts foundations. The program aims 
to provide teachers, first of all, with a better 
command over the subject matter that they 
teach; it aims also to provide contacts be- 
yond those provided in most undergraduate 
programs with the physical, biological, and 
social foundations of human behavior; and 
finally it aims to provide pedagogical foun- 
dations after the teacher has had some ex- 
perience. The distribution of a 24-semester- 
credit program is 12 to 15 credits in an area 
of specialization, 3 to 6 credits in liberal 
arts foundations, and 3 to 6 credits in 
pedagogical foundations. 

The program sets up broad areas of 
specialization which seem to be more nearly 
akin to what teachers are called upon to 
teach as elementary- and secondary-school 
teachers, as contrasted with the highly 
specialized courses that have been so pro- 
ductive in preparing research workers. The 
Wisconsin program uses broad areas, such 
as science and mathematics, history and 
social studies, language and literature. All 
programs have been set up by interdiscipli- 
nary teams working together over long 
periods of time. Many people have been in- 
volved in the development of each course, 
area, and program. Eventually the program 
will encompass all special fields, such as art, 
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music, physical education, agricultural edu- 
cation, home economics, business education, 
and the handicapped child. 

The liberal arts and pedagogical part of 
the program include such course titles as: 
education: (1) “Seminar: Problems in 
Teaching,” (2) “Philosophical Foundations 
of Teaching,” and (3) “Psychological 
Foundations of Teaching”; history and 
social studies: (1) “World Populations and 
Resources” and (2) “Great Issues in Western 
History”; language and literature: (1) 
“Language in Society” and (2) “Literature 
and the Human Experience”; science and 
mathematics: (1) “Integrated Biological 
Concepts,” (2) “Physical Science,” and (3) 
“Fundamental Concepts of Mathematics.” 
The titles of these courses resemble those of 
undergraduate programs but the treatment 
is to be different. The courses which will 
constitute the major in the areas of speciali- 
zation are now in the process of being de- 
fined. The master’s examination which may 
be oral or written is to be administered by 
an inter-discipline committee. 


Conclusion 


The Wisconsin program is experimental. 
Although it is based upon a wide variety of 
experiences—a survey of research relating to 
teacher education and visits to states and 
institutions with new programs—it is hypo- 
thetical in the sense that it represents a 
reasoned guess at what might be most effec- 
tive for a particular set of circumstances. 
While many people have participated in its 
making, a systematic follow-up is projected 
to ascertain its effectiveness. This evalua- 
tion should lead to strengthening of the pro- 

m. 

On the administrative side, the program 
provides for the pooling of the resources of 
all of the state-supported institutions. Half 
of the course work may be taken in the state 
colleges not now granting the master’s degree 
and the other half at the University or a 
state college already granting a master’s 


degree. 
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THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: CURRICULUM PROGRAMS 


REPORT OF THE 1959 KANSAS CONFERENCE — 460 Paces — $3.50 
AVAILABLE Now 


This report of the second of a series of three conferences on the co-operative approach 
to the improvement of teacher education considers the over-all undergraduate program, 
including genera], professional, and specialized education. In addition to summary 
reports of conference deliberations, the book will include major addresses and descrip- 
tions of outstanding teacher-education programs in more than 40 colleges and universities. 


A MANUAL ON CERTIFICATION REQUIREMENTS FOR SCHOOL 
PERSONNEL IN THE UNITED STATES 
1959 Epirion — AVAILABLE Now — 208 paces — $3.00 


This is the fifth in the biennial series of the most comprehensive and detailed 
account of certification requirements and policies of the states and territories available. 
Detailed requirements for all certificates and teaching positions of the states and terri- 
tories and a list of institutions approved by the states for teacher education are included. 


Compiled and written by W. Earl Armstrong and T. M. Stinnett, from information 
supplied by members of the National Association of State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification. 


THE EDUCATION OF TEACHERS: CONSIDERATIONS 
IN PLANNING INSTITUTIONAL PROGRAMS 


REPORT OF THE 1960 SERIES OF SEVEN REGIONAL TEPS CONFERENCES 
1960 — 130 paces — $1.50 


Includes reports of study groups, abstracts of conference addresses, and a brief analysis 
of the outcomes of group discussions at The Kansas Conference. 


MILESTONES IN THE PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS MOVEMENT 


1960 — 12 PAGES — FREE 


A brochure reporting progress of NCTEPS in the Professional Standards Movement, 
1946-1960. 
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